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PREFACE 


On behalf of Sreemad Andhra Vidya Peetha Oosliti, the 
Cultural Academy founded by the late Andhraratna D. Gopa- 
lakrishnayya, the author has the i>leasure of presenling here- 
with to the public the ‘ Life and Message ’ of its illustrious foun- 
der, which it has undertaken to bring out soon after the demise 
of Sree Gopalakrishnayya. The volume should, in faet, have 
been i)ublished much earlier than now; but for reasons needless 
to mention here, the work has been delayed beyond our origi- 
nal intention or wishes. 

The present publication is an abridged Edition of a much 
bigger and more detailed 'Story of Gopalakrishnayya’ (compri- 
sing 1116 pages, undertaken by the author for the benefit of 
a German friend of Sree Gopalakrislinayya, and latterly read 
before the Goshti study-circle friends in the form of monthly 
lectures. A fuller publication than the present one is not only 
Lm])ossible owing to financial circumstances but, owing to our 
being still too near to Sree Gopalakrishna, a number of events 
and incidents have got to be nece.ssarily omitted for tiie time 
being. 

On the face of it, the 'Life’ deals partly with his story 
and partly with the message of '‘Universal Brahmanism” 
which was the life-long jispiration of Sree Gopalakrishnayya. 
Gopalakrishna may appear to several people in several facets, — 
as a politician, a Poet, singer, actor, conversationalist, etc. But 
to the author of this book, who for several years has ]>een a 
close colleague and collaborator with the late Andhraratna, 
Sree Gopalakrishna has been more a Prophet than a politician, 
and his Message of Brahmanism, in the opinion of the author, 
is the greatest contribution of Sree Gopalakrishnayya whic\ 
in fact, is more precious than even the most precious life of 
tliis mad "Pearl of Andhradesa.” 
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India’s genius is spiritual — ou^ effort mainly religio. 
And that too incidentally is the greatest need of the world to- 
day. Sree Gopalakrishnayya’s Neo-Brahmanism is an attempt 
at our religious and social Synthesis. It is a great Message- - 
the Message of our times; and the story of the Man who deli- 
vered that Message must be dear to us aU. 

In recent times, it was Swami Vivekananda that dreamed 
of a World Religion; but he had to rest content willi merely 
introducing the word Vcdania to the West. The late Dr. Be- 
sant did some work through her Theosophy ; but as pointed out 
by the author in the course of tliis book, it was left only to Sree 
Aurabindo Ghosh and Sree Gopalakrishnayya to coneeive, in 
a fuller and even a more practical form, the fundamentals of a 
new, yet old, Sayuiiayia. 1. e. Eternal Religion, which, Sree Go- 
palakrishnayya has styled iis Brahmanism. Sree Gopalal^ri- 
sriinayya was not sparcil to realise his great message in life — 
for he died very young; and it is now left, for others to fulfil 
jind achieve in actual flesh and blood what he merely stated as 
an Ideal and make his Message the R(digion of India, nay of 
the world. 


Necessarily, this Biography — if sueh an ai)pellation <‘:ui be 
ased for this work, — h::s got to l>e of an interpretati\ r vai lety, 
because a. good iiumher of the ideas and methods hei'o, 

though thoroughly Indian, were still far-off ‘‘madmes” to our 
‘"scientific” worshippers of our modern western superficia- 
imi. 


As an instance, we will just cite a conversation the author 
«ce had with an esteemed Desa])hakta about the character and 
aspiration of Sree Gopalakrishna. When the author explained 
at seme length the view-point of Sree Gopalakrishnayya, tlu' 
esteemed Patriot declared: "‘The majority (in the Congress 
Committee) is with us.” 


Author: '"But God is on the other/^ 
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<*^bhakta: It is all a madness. 

Author: ''If you think it is 'all a madness' and that Sjt. Go- 
palakrishnayya is a mad-man, then, I may tell you 
there are others who share his madness and you 
may take it, I am one of them." 

A reference to the Congress and its august leaders was 
found indispensable to the story, because Sree Gopalakri- 
shnayya’s Congressional career was no mean or small part of 
his life ; but, generally-speaking, it will be found that the author 
lias confined himself to the Congress of Gopalakrislma’s time 
and rarely to the latter-day Congresses or their doings. 

In a few respects, the author had to take liberties with 
(‘ven some of tiie views or actions of Sree Gopalakrishnayya; 
and where unavoidable, to expre.ss his strong dissent from the 
liero. The author takes full res})onsibility for these variations 
which, he fe(‘ls, are indispensable for any truthful or truth- 
loving Story. 

Lastly, the author has got the pleasant duty of 
acknowledging thanks to various persons to wdioni this publica- 
tion is deeply indebted. Firstly to tlie Printers who have been 
a bulwark of strength and assistance to the Goshti in this and 
its other enterpriser^ ; then to the subscribers who have financed 
us to some extent; to the friends of Sree Gopalakrishnayya 
who gladly gave us the letters and other papers and Photo- 
graphs in their possession; to the Editors of the ‘Hindu’, 'Swa- 
rajya’, ' Andhrapatlirika', ‘ Krishnapathrika ’ and the 'Con- 
gress’ for alioAiiig us a free acce.ss to their old numbers; to the 
Cioshti Study-circle friends who, by their comraderie at the 
Ramanagar monthly meetings and otherwise have encouraged 
the publication of this and the other Goshti works; to Babu 
Nalini Ranjan Sircar, Lord Mayor ol* Calcutta, who has kindly 
consented to publish this Volume; and to that German Friend 
of Sree Gopalakrishnayya— How shall I repay all that I owe 
to her? 
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For if God is the string in this Garland of 
Worship that I wove, 

She (Supplied me with all the Flowers, 

She gave me all the Pearls; 

And without her, 

I could have placed 

But an empty wreath around his neck; 

For I am but a prosaic and commonplace man; 

And it is they, our women. 

Can beautify and ornament this earth, 

And weave Poesy into the commonest Web of Life; 
AVithout her. 

In this search after my God, 

I should, indeed, have been 
stranded long ago; 

And to her who has been, 

Through thick and thin, 

My sole supporter. 

My sole inspirer, I may say, after Cod, 

To her^ 

To Christel Semiseh, 

How shall I repay all that I owe? 

- — The Author and President. 







SREE eOPALA KRISHNAYYA: 

LIFE AND MESSAGE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Early Period (1889-1911). 

Sree Dugsirala Ggpalakrishnayya, was bom 
on Jyeshta Suddha Chathurdhi of Virodhi of the 
Telugu Calendar (or the 2nd day of June 1889 a.d. 
Christ) in a village called Penuganchiprolu in the 
Nandigama Taluk of the Kistna district. He came 
of a pure Velnati Vaidiki family of Harithasa 
Gotram with the trio of Harithasa, Ambarisha and 
Yawanasva — all of Kshatriya birth — as his Rishis. 
His father, Kodanda Ramaswamy was a petty 
school-master of modest means ; his mother, Sitamma, 
died on the third day of giving birth to this, her 
only child. The. father married a second wife soon 
after but himself died Avhen C(n>alakrishna was 
barely three years old. Thus Gopalakrishna was 
orj^haned at a A^ery early age and his guardianship 
passed on to his paternal uncle, Mr. Sivaramayya 
and his grandmother^^) who was a familiar figuie 
in the Gopalakrishna gallery. And under the 
mothering care particularly of this aged lady who 
lived on to an advanced age of eighty till 1922, 
Gopalakrishna spent his infancy and early childhood 
in TCoochinapudi and Gimtur, where he had his 
paternal properties. 

(1) See ‘Speeches and Writings’; The Essay on “My 
( rrand-TOother 
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GOPALAKRISHNAYYA : 


The period 1889 to 1911 in the life of Gopala- 
krishna was more or less one of uneventful childhood 
and play. It was the period of the silent growth of 
the Boy, under the loving care of his grandmother, 
and of his earlier frolics and studies in India. He 
was brought to Guntur where they had a small 
garden-house and was put to school there ; and 
though, even very early, he was quick of grasy), 
retentive of memory, and very intelligent, he does 
not seem to have been good at all in ayiplication to 
b’s studies. On the other hand, he took a special 
delight in learning folk-lore, songs, epic poetry etc., 
which his grandmother taught him ; and his special 
avocation in those days was his extra school activity, 
which included going out on excursions, frequent- 
ing theatres, and himself taking to the stage. In 
his school he came as far as the Matriculation, 
whore, owing chiefly to his way-ward ways, he got 
plucked twice; and thereupon was sent to Bayoatla 
by his uncle, where it was thought, he would devote 
himself more conscientiously to his studies, in a new 
atmosphere. Gopalakrishna, no doubt, fulfilled 
the expectati ns of his uncle in respect of his studies, 
and got through the Matric the same year; but he 
also picked uyo very soon new friends in that place, 
and in 1907 they started a new Theatre, called the 
“National Theatre” at Bapatla. After he passed 
his examination he joined as a petty employee in 
the Taluk Office at the same place and while in this 
capacity, he is said to have written a famous letter 
to his guardian, telling him that it is better to beg 
in open streets than to serve as a Clerk in a Govern- 
ment office. Accordingly he resigned his post and 
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joined the College at Guntur for higher studies. He, 
however, left this very soon and joined the local 
Mission school, as a teacher, which too he left shortly 
after, and j)roceeded to England in 1911 to prosecute 
higher studies. 

There is an interesting incident relating to this 
]ieriod, which throws considerable light on Gopala- 
krishna’s latter-day views on Money and Economics. 
It appears he was asked by his uncle to submit his 
monthly accounts for scrutiny. Even in those days, 
Gopalakrishna was not only free of purse, but also 
l)ad at accountancy. The result was that, in his 
monthly returns, h(* often forgot an item here or 
would incur an expenditure there, which his uncle 
might object to. The young ward therefore, would 
omit such items; and write instead “Imposition” 
against the sum thus spc'iit. The entry was once or 
twice taken for the name of a book or so, by the 
uncle who was ignorant of English: but when the 
“Imposition” was repc'ating itself, month after 
month, the uncle foimd it out, and thereafter he 
never more insisted on monthly accounts. This 
pmdicular trait in his character led him in his 
later life into one or two scrapes, from which he had 
to suffer a good deal; and it also illustrates the ten- 
dency of a mind, which at a maturer age, developed 
int ) a Philosojdiy of the “elimination of money”, 
i.e. as a motive of Life, “fi\>m the governance of 
our institutions”. 

There is considerable evidence to show that 
young Gopalakrishna was deeply affected by the 
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GOEALAKRISHNAYYA : 


political events of the first decade of this century. 
The Vandemataram or Swadeshi movement from 
Bengal had swept the length and breadth of the 
country; and it had its echo also in Guntur and 
other districts of the Andhradesa. Gopalakrishna 
appears to have been frequenting those political 
meetings and listening to and even delivering 
speeches on Politics and Nationalism. In 1907, he 
was already planning at Bapatla of schemes of a 
'National Theatre’, a 'National Fund’ for educating 
the people on “all our political affairs”. In 1909 
he is said to have delivered some lectures on nation- 
alism and art at the second Andhra Students’ Con- 
ference held at Bandar (Masulipatam). And 
about this time he also led excursions of his fellow 
students to places, like Kondaveedu fort, the seat 
of the Reddi Rulers of Andhra. All these must 
have kindled a strong love of Liberty in his soul; 
and there is no doubt that the movement of 1907-08 
left a strong impress on his mind. 

Among the figures that stood prominently in 
his mind from out of the martyrs of the time must 
be mentioned the late Lokamanya Tilak and Sree 
A-urabindo Ghosh. The release of the Lokamanya 
from the Mandalay jail in 1915, Gopalakrishna 
celebrated with great eclat when he was Secretary 
of the Edinburgh Indian Association ; and after the 
Gandhian “Backing at Bardoli” in 19E2, he was 
often saying: “Oh, for a Tilak at that time by the 
side of Gandhi ji!” Of Sree Aurabindo, the Saint 
of Pondicherry, Gopalakrishna wrote in his 
‘Sadhana’, as late as 1925: “The great Reserve of 




FOUNDERS OF THE ANDHRA MOVEMENT 

Left to 'RighX : - Htamling : (1) Maddi Uadhakrlsluiayya, 

(2) D. Vicnkayya. 

Sitting: (1) Cliatti Narasimhacliarynlii, (2) V. UakrUnii 
Narasiiidia Hao, (3) Jonnavitluda (Jurunadham. 

[l^y Court (3sy of Chatti Narasimhacliaryulu (Jr.ru] 
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Hope of India, the Prophet of Nation- 

alism, the Poet of Patriotism, and the Lover of 
Humanity’’. 

Among the Andhra patriots the figure that 
attracted young Gopalakrishna moist at this time 
was the late-and alas! the now forgotten — Jonna- 
vithula Gurunadham, the ardent enthusiast, thinker 
and statesman of Guntur, who first founded in com- 
pany with a few friends, the Andhra movement.’ 
Mr. Gurunadham was both the brain and soul of 
the Andhra movement which followed in the wake 
of the Swadeshi Campaign, and was its constructive 
coimterpart. His politics, possibly, were verging 
on the side of moderation of the Gokhale type; and 
young Gopalakrishna, h')wever much he looked 
with reverence upon his talents, wisdom, foresight, 
enthusiasm and sacrifices, could not agree tempera- 
mentally with his school of thought, so much so that 
lie was often joking with Mr. Gurunadham that they 
would get Swaraj if they tapped the ‘Home Rule’ 
l^ag which contained his papers (Mr. Gurunadham ’s). 
Mr. Gurunadham, in his owm way, was the fore- 
runner of Gopalakrishna in the realm of Andhra 
politics; and it is perhaps but right that he too 
should have shared in his day, the crown of martjrr- 
dom which subsequently fell to the lot of Gopala- 
krishna in his age. 

But great as was the impression made by the 
movement of 1907-(^ on the formative mind of 
young Gopalakrishna, it is doubtful if he ever 
subscribed whole-heartedly to the main tenets of 
the “Vandemataram” (or Salutation to the 
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Mother) Ideal, A^hich implied the worship of one’s 
country as one's Mother. In England, the country 
is looked upon as the ‘Mother-land’; in Germany as 
the Father-land; but in India among the ruling 
classes, at any rate, she has ever been the wife and 
never the mother. During the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, whether owing to the feebleness 
of nr political consciousness, or in imitation of 
the traditions of our ruling masters a cult of the 
worship of the country as “Mother”, has arisen 
in t)ie land, and “Vandemataram” has been the 
battle-cry on our political platforms since the days 
at least of Bankimchandra Chatterjee. 

Gopalakrishna, however, received this ‘Van- 
deraataram’ Mantra coolly, and himself suggested 
at a maturer age that “a true aj)prehension of the 
abiding relation of a political worker towards his 
country”, should be tliat of “a lover towards his 
beloved”. “Vandemataram the helpless cry of 
the child, has been till yesterday the limit of our 

('motional achievement in this behalf But 

it is time that a correct understanding of the true 
lelationship with our environment should begin in 
all our national effort. The earth may be the 
mother of him who is passive and lacking in self- 
confidence, but to him in whom the urge towards 
action is iiresistible, he is the Lord and she is the 
Spouse; he is, and not BJiu-Putra or 
Bharata-Putra. Indian language is there to correct 
us, but no one noticed it yet : — 
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To all tihe politically-minded, there can be no sisters 
but one, viz., the land that is gifted to the 
Vipra or Brahmin. That alone is unenjoyable, 
untouchable”. The suggestion is that everything 
else stands related as wife, to the statesman or 

Jjeader Everything else is subject to the 

direction of the statesman. (Sadhana I. p. 3). 

His inborn genius for reviving the pristine 
glories of our Religion does not seem to have 
awakened to a full consciousness at this early age, 
though the elements of a future out-break are, 
indeed there, visible to a closei- gaze. His first 
acquaintance with our Religion was through Sans- 
krit learning and through devotional song and 
epi<^ In 1898, he was admitted, by one Bharathula 
Mrutunjaya Avadhamilu Garu, to the ‘Spiritual 
Path’, through Upanayanam, or the initiation cere- 
mony; but it is doubtful whether the si,gnificance 
of the ceremony and of the ‘Sacred Thread’ had 
been realised by the young initiate, though, it is 
remarlcable how tenaciously he clung on, in later 
life, to the im]i atance and sacredness of Upanaya- 
n.am, which he designated as our “National Educa- 
tion”, and how’ he attached the highest significance 
for Brahmopadesam or the initiation Mantra, which 
was the formula f ;r the conversion of all into his 
new ‘Brahminical’ order; and of Brahmacharya as 
the course of human education in this “School of 
Life”. Gopalakrishna was married in 1903 before 
be was barely fourt('en years of age, the bride b 'ing 
a girl — relative of his, belonging to his ovm village 
of Kuchinapudi. It is said that the father of the 
bride was a very pious Brahmin, who used to recite 
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regularly BharathorSavithri and Gajendrab-Mok- 
sham (two Epic- verses) eveiy night; but, all told, 
it seems doubtful whether the marriage was a well- 
assorted and equi-mated one. The wife— her name 
is Durga Bhavani Amma — was quite a simple and 
ordinary country -girl ; and that was all. She did, 
indeed, serve him — all honour for her devotion and 
all reverence for her service in those terrible years 
of Gopalakrishna’s latter-day sviffering — ^very de- 
votedly, whole-heartedly and with infinite powers of 
endurance and toil ; and, to be sure, no other woman 
could probably have endured the misery which was 
her lot for a major portion of her husband’s career 
and illness. She suffered, first, on account of his 
long absence in England; next through his indif- 
ference and even cruelty for sometime after his 
return to India; then because of poverty and other 
vicissitudes of her husband’s political career; and 
lastly, owing to his long and protracted illness, 
which meant to her a most trying ordeal, indeed, in 
her solitary exclusion with her husband. But the 
husband was noble; and the wife was brave: so the 
couple pulled on, and she now mothers their only 
son, Chiranjeevi Kodanda Ramamurty. 

The main result of this period was that it took 
the mind of yoimg Gopalakrishna from the realm 
of a merely bookish school, which he did not very 
much care for, to the great School of Life, which 
included the theatre, drama, art, folk-lore, song, 
politics, marriage, society, in all of which he revelled, 
as in a play, and he gradually expanded his horizon 
and thus was prepared fully to graduate himself in 
that bigger ‘University of Life’ in the West. 
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CHAPTER II. 

His Stay in Britain (1911-16). 

We now reach the period of his stay in England, 
or rather in Britain, for, the major part of this 
l>eriod was spent in Scotland — Edinburgh — rather 
than in England. He stayed for nearly five years 
in all there ; and he came home only once during 
that period. Before proceeding further it is 
necessary to remember a few points relative to this 
adventurous trip to the West, which was fruitful of 
the most interesting and important results. 

It is not easy to divine with what motive 
exactly he ])rocceded to Europe. It must have been 
a fashion, in those days, to proceed to a British 
tlaiiA’ersity to pursue one’s higher studies; and 
partly it must have been due to his characteristic 
love of adventure which was a passion right through 
bis life. Partly he must have got disgusted with 
the dry-as-dust sort of life which he was forced to 
lead as a petty employee at Bapatla or Guntur; 
and partly, too, the desire to win a Degree — per- 
chance to become a Barrister! — and thereby eke out 
a. decent livelihood must have been a dominant 
motive. 

Gopalakrishna decided on going out in com- 
})any with a few friends, among whom he was of 
course the guiding spirit. 

The maimer of their starting was a particularly 
secret affair; for, in those days, there was still a 
( 2 ) 
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lingering prejudice against foreign travel; and 
moreover, the financial aspect of the scheme was 
dependent wholly on one, Mr. N. V, L. Narasimha 
Rao, and any the least inkling was sure to be re- 
sented by Mr. Rao’s mother and brother, who would 
nip it in the bud. But such was the dexterity and 
resourcefulness of Gopalakrishna that they had 
successfully evaded the most vigorous searches made 
by the people of Mr. Rao, and the latter could learn 
of the departure of the boys, only after their 
steamer had actually left the Bombay harbour! 

It is well-knovm that, in the one ostentatious 
purpose of his stay in Scotland, viz. his studies in 
the Edinburgh University, Gopalakrishna was not 
particularly diligent or earnest. It is said that he 
missed many lectures; was indifferent to his Profes- 
sors; and was ignorant of many text-books. 
Naturally, therefore, he was unlucky in his exami- 
nations, though wherever he could use his original 
talent, he had shone brilliant, like a star. But he 
was not the sort of man for the modem systems of 
“large-scale educational factories”— of the “con- 
gregational type”, as he himself used to call them 
— and they were not the things for him. He was 
always of opinion that these ‘educational systems’ 
are so many ‘soul-less’ organisations: and writing 
as late as 1925, he declared: “I wouldn’t hand over 
my boy to any soul — serjeant, however gaudily he 
vends his wares”. It is remarkable with what 
degree of consistency he suffered for his educational 
faiths, all along rejecting the pretensions of these 
organised Colleges and Universities to judge the 
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educational accomplisliments of individual souls. 
Throughout his life he stood for the recognition of 
the principle of individual types in educational me- 
thods, and when one examines his entire career, one 
wonders not that he missed to take a degree twice, 
but as to how, in the end, he managed to get one! 
“Mine is not a utilitarian conscience”, he wrote, 
“and I wouldn’t distress myself too much if a 
speculation with Rs. 11,000 failed to procure at least 
one degree. I know what I got in return for this 
Rs. 11,000. It is incommensurable and invaluable 
too”. “It is not any great love for the degree that 
is spurring me on thus, but it 's the fact that if my 
grandmother learns that, after all, I returned home 
without any degree, she will have a most unhappy 
life and its end. That I sincerely wish to spare 
her”. 

At the University, he appears to have picked up 
some knowledge in- Economics, in which he ulti- 
mately got an M.A. (Honours). But it is curious 
that he hated this branch of human knowledge most 
])rofoundly; and, through-out his life, he never 
spared the subject. Economics, which now rules 
the world, is, accoi'ding to Gapalakrishna, the 
Science of destruction ocssb’r'S’rasiooex)”) 
and tht^ mad pursuit of the world after this 
economic thought and action indicates an imminent 
crash of human institutions. Culture, according to 
him, ends where Economics begins. “The study of 
economics is characteristic of the modern age. 
Mankind, after living upon this Earth for centuries, 
without finding any need for it so long, has at last 
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arrived at a stage when it cannot do without it. 
Economics now-a-days tops the list on the educa- 
tional mmu of every ‘civilized’ country.” * 
“Money” — “This money vitiates the real life of 
humanity, but yet it is hailed as the honey of huma- 
nity. Gott strafe money!” “Elimination of 
money from the governance of our institutions is a 
cardinal creed of Ramnagar”, The great Ideal 
which he held before hunself was doubtless the Rule 
of the Spirit itself, i.e., of God, where the world is 
befogged and threatened with extinction by “a 
positive God-less Philoso]>hy, industrial anarchy, 
and spiritual famine.” “Economics deals with 
wealth. Wealth invests all things with utilities 
and renders them capable of being appropriated or 

consumed Consumption decrees death to all 

things, a change of name and form. When man- 
kind find themselves in an economic mood, — as we 
are now, — it is destruction of all things that is 
ordained. It is layn. Layaharta is Rudra. That 
is why we find the world in the vortex of a big com- 
flagi'ation now”. “Rudra is the Presiding Deity 
(Adhishtana Devata) of Economics, the Third in 
the Hindu Trinity”. (His Trial Statements). 

Gopalakrishna also went through a course of 
Physiology and some medicine, in which also he 

* Thus, while in every age, the Book meant the Veda, or 
the Zend Avesta, the sayings of Confucius or the Shinto, the 
Dhamma Pada or the Bible, Koran or the Grandha Saheb, 
in the modern age, the Book has come to mean the Account- 
Book or the Ledger, Vide the Science of Book-keeping. And 
that is probably why England, a “Nation of Shop-keepers” 
rules the world! 
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received a diploma. But that branch of knowledge, 
too was of little attraction to his mature mind ; and 
it is noteworthy that, wherever possible, he rejc'cted 
the claims for superiority of the allopathic systems 
over the purely Indian system of Ayurveda. And, 
as we shall see later on, though he was gladly an 
inpatient in a British hospital in 1915, ten years 
later, he wouldn’t so much as even enter an allopa- 
thic hospital in India, for the treatment of his fell 
disease, to which he succumbed in the end. 

But if his studies at College were not of much 
consequence, his stay in Britain was of the utmost 
significance in several respects. That he got his 
degree, in the end, was perhaps nothing, after all. 
But what is more imi>ortant, here he became 
acquainted with the great life of the western peoples ; 
here he met his friend. Miss Christel Semisch of 
Berlin, whose affiance, time, space and even death 
have not been able to efface; and here he met his 
Guru, Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Writing in June 1915 to' a friend, he said: “The 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts has refused to admit me 
to the examination on the ground of the Public Law 

not being completed This circumstance, I 

thought, was the culmination of a series of mishaps 
and misfortunes which my follies and inexperiences 
have successively precijjitated during the not very 
enviable sojoum of mine in this country. But one 
thing I assure myself. I have determined to persist, 
and, surely, I can’t do otherwise Disappoint- 

ments, humiliations and even disgraces whose pros- 
pective occurrence is deeply concerned in the course 
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of one’s own actions according to the normal valu- 
ation in normal conditions of life, are now to be 
entirely ignored in my case in view of the exclusive 
character of my ideals and aspirations contrary to 
the general mn, in view also of my especial peculi- 
arities in my incapacities and capacities alike 

differentiating them from those observable ordi- 
narily in men”. “Even at the risk of being mis- 
understood, I cannot but claim a different standard 
for the valuation of my work and achievement. If 
it cannot dazzle the expectant eyes of my jicople, it 
has at least given me the satisfactivOi of knowing 
more life and its possibilities than I loiow, and this 
is, after all, the more enduring, the more vitally 
essential part of one’s achievement”. 

It is remarkable to what extent Gopalakrishna 
adapted himself to the western customs and mode of 
life. Being a trained dramatist, perhai)s it is not 
much surprising; but, in dress, in habits, in 
talk, even in appearance and intonation, he bec;ame 
the Englishman! But at the same time it will be 
interesting to know how far he kept up his o\\m indi- 
viduality. Perhaps he was the one man among 
thousands of young Indians, not only of his tim(', 
but of the last 100 years, who gave performances in 
the Indian style in Britain— and attracted large 
audiences also! He retained his thought; ho kept 
fresh his originality ; and even in a trivial matter like 
the issuing of invitations to the Indian Association 
anniversary at Edinburgh, the instructions of young 
Gopalakrishna, who was then its enterprising Secre- 
tary, to the compositor were that it should be done 
on yellow paper in green ink, symbolic respectively 
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of the Hindu and the Muslim. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that when he returned to India, after 
tasting the life of the West for nearly five years, he 
was one of the least denationalized of India’s 
youths who ever set their foot back on the native 
soil. 


His c rning into contact with Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, at present Curator of the Indian 
Museum at Boston, U.S.A., while he was in England, 
was likewise an event of first-rate importance in 
Gopalakrishna’s life. It was possibly at the annual 
meeting of the Edinburgh Indian Association, of 
which Goj)alakrishna was the Honorary Secretary, 
and at which Dr. Coomaraswamy delivered the in- 
aug’ural address in December 1914, that they first 
met. At the end of the function, Gojjalaknshna, 
as the organising Secretary, had to say ‘Thanks’ to 
the guests which he seems to bar e done in a neat 
felicitious speech, which attracted the great Artist. 
They met subsequently by appointment and gradu- 
ally there arose a steady (correspondence between the 
two, and finally the great Doctor drew young 
“Gopala” to his hermitage at Britford, near Salis- 
bury. Gopalakrishna stayed with Dr. Coomara- 
swamy in all for four months and some days; and 
this is how he himself described and estimated the 
value of this stay: — 

“I sought to place myself under Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, in whom the idealism of the East 
and the intense practicalism of the West are harmo- 
niously blended. After all, Achuryavan Purusho 
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Vedah they say: it is only through a Guru (Teacher) 

that one can obtain the true variety of culture. 

I offered to be a Sishya to Dr. A. Coomaraswamy, 

which he was delighted to accept and I came 

here to Salisbury and am staying in his house. The 
house is three miles from Salisbury town. It is a 
country-seat. How beautiful this is! He is a 
saintly man and his wife (Ratnadevi) and family 
(a little boy three years old, his name is Narada 
and a baby girl, name is Rohini) are so kindly to me. 
Their house is truly the abode of peace and happi- 
ness. He has a huge library and works incessantly. 
He takes our relation (of Guru and Shishya) too 
seriously and seems to think of hammering all know- 
ledge into my poor brains. I like everything here 
so well, so quiet, so beautiful and so heavenly. 
There is a small garden around our house. The 
climate is very warm. There are no houses around 
within tw^o miles from here; and for every little 
thing we have to go to Salisbury, three miles from 
here. Of course the seiwants in the house bring all 
things. There are two servants. Everything is 

veiy nice, but one thing is wanting, i.e. money 

All day, I am \vorking in his library or in my room, 
and in the evening wx* all sit together, have some 
music or discussion. It is all so beautiful. I am 
supposed to give them 30s. a w^eek Dr. Cooma- 

raswamy -works so incessantly, so regularly, and is 
making me follow' his w'ays. Though I must con- 
fess that I am feeling this rather hard, but yet I feel 
sure I will get better shortly. Fancy getting up at 
6 o’clock regularly (for one accustomed to get up 
anywhere between 10 and I o’clock) and working so 
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regularly and going to bed at 10 o’clock in the night I 
It is all so quiet around. I must say I am enjoying 
this life most, though when I come to do work, I am 
feeling a bit hard” (Letter to N. V. L. dated 
23 — 6—1915). “The four months and odd I stayed 
with Dr. Coomaraswamy”, he wrote on 15 — IQ — 1915, 
“is, in a sense, the best part of my life as yet lived. 
I think the stay has profoundly altered my view and 
knowledge of life. Both physically and mentally 
I am now entirely a new man. (You will be sur- 
prised to note this when you see me, I am sure). 
Blessed be the happy moment which inspired me to 
live with him, which has brought about this great 
metamorphosis in me”. 

It will be interesting to recall how the great 
Doctor himself had reciprocated these exciting feel- 
ings of his brilliant pupil. In his first letter, im- 
mediately after their first meeting at Edinburgh, 
addressing Gapalakrishna as ‘Gopalakrishnarayya’, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy wrote on 11 — 12 — 1914: “very 
many thanks for your kind welcome. We look 
forward to seein g you before long. Be sure to come. ’ ’ 
There were several more letters, asking him to come 
to Britford, and on 8 — 4 — 1915, he wrote: “I hope 
you have not abandoned the idea of coming down 
South”. Then, in his letter dated 23-^’15, “If 
you are able to visit us at the latter part of May, 
that will suit us very well. Also the weather will be 

very fine I am sorry to have made a mistake 

in your name. I was thinking of the kings of 
Hampil” “I have never written any poetry!” he 
tells his young friend; “but when you come here I 
( 3 ) 
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can show you a number of books you might find it 

interesting to look up. This is very pleasant 

country, two miles from Salisbury. But it is not 
so wild and picturesque as Scotland; shall I hope 
you will like it. Do bring the Hablas’ if you can. 

Here are the names of a few books Birdwoods’ 

‘Swa’, 12 1 6 (This is quite a good book — Pro- 

Brahman.) etc. etc.._ ” 

Dr. Coomaraswamy undoubtedly gave an 
effective turn to the fertile genius of young Gopala- 
krishna and he supplied him with a good deal of 
knowledge on Indian Art, litei-ature, culture and 
Philosophy, and thus accustomed ‘Gopala’ to a new 
discipline and opened up to him vistas of new life 
and thought, and not only trained him as his ^Sishya’ 
but soon made him his co-worker and assistant. The 
teacher and the pupil gradually began collaborating 
at reviews on Rajput painting, Ajanta fi'escoes, 
Abhinaya Darpanam (Mirror of Gesture) etc. In 
his letter dated 29 — 10 — 1915, the Doctor wrote to 
‘Gopala’: “I very much hope we shall have the 
opportunity to work together again sooiu'r or later, 
for your assistance would be a great advantage to 
me. Perhaps I shall some day be able to afford it 
but at present could not think of it. In his final 
letter from New York, dated 10 — 7 — 1916, the Doc- 
tor subscribed: “Believe me to remain, your friend 
and Guru, as long as you so wish it. (Sd.) Cooma- 
raswamy.” 

The disciple faithfully kept up his studentship 
even after this and in his only letter from India, 
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dated January 1925, Gopalakrishna alludes to his 
communion, through silence, with his “Esteemed 
Guniji”, who occupied ever the front bmch of the 
“Goshti of his Soul”; and he begged for an Asirva- 
chanam and an occasional contribution to bis newly 
started journal, Siadhana. 

It is said that Gopalakiishna’s first introduc- 
tion to Gandhiji was through the words of Dr. Coo- 
maraswamy himself. If that were true, it is per- 
haps strange that the great Artist should intro- 
duce the great moralist to young “Gopala” as the 
“coming Man of India”. Whatever it l>e, Gopala- 
krishna first met Gandhiji at London in 1915. 
The first im])ression on each other could not have 
been profound; but the imagination of Gopala- 
krishna continued to be fed, possibly by the hopes 
instilled by his Guniji; and it is no wonder, that, in 
1921, when he had to throw in his lot with the 
national current, he chose Gandhiji for his leader- 
ship and proclaimed him an Avatar! 
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CHAPTER III. 

Early Educational Efforts (1916 — 1919) 

We have seen, in the last Chapter, that Gopala- 
krishna’s stay in Britain for a period of five years 
at a very important and formative period of his life 
almost made him a man : it enlarged his mental 
horizon; broadened his range of life; deepened the 
source of love ; and increased the thirst for freedom. 
In respect of this last, the free atmosphere of the 
Freedom-loving countries of the West was a great 
incentive to the buoyant enthusiasm of young Go- 
pal akrislma; and the great War which broke out 
while he was still in Europe, furthei" spurred on his 
mind to dreams of freedom for his own great, but 
now unfoidimate country. The coming ^ Fight for 
Freedom’ in India was thus a common to])ic among 
his friends in Edinburgh; and the ‘^gentlemen’s- 
agreement” amongst those young dreamers was that, 
if they should find each other on the field, “you 
will spai'e me my life, and I will spare you yours!” 

But it v;as not towards ])olitical Frcn'dom that 
Gopalakrishna turned soon after his return to 
India; and his first attempts were for securing a job 
in Government service. He appears to have origi- 
}ially schemed of some business-career*; but sf)me- 
how it fell through; and, in the summer of 1917, he 
went to Ooty, the summer-seat of the Madras Govern- 
ment, in quest of a job. 

At Ooty, he met Sir Alexander Cardew (Mem- 
ber for Revenue ?) and Mr. Stone, the Director of 

* For his earlier aspirations see “Letters”. 
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Public Instruction; and he himself chronicled the 
,£?ist of his conversation with the former. After the 
usnal exchange of greetings and some chit-chat, Sir 
Alexander seems to have asked Gopalakrishna 
whether he was a Brahmin or Non-Brahmin. When 
he replied that he was a Brahmin, Sir Alexander 
began to laugh. At this Gopalakrishna felt keenly 
offended and at once rose np t > go, whereupon Sir 
Alexander apologised and said that he meant no 
offence to him or to the Brahmin, that the Govern- 
ment really wanted Brahmins, and that the Non- 
Brahmin question was merely a political move. 

Gopalakrishna’s visit to Ooty in the summer of 
1917 was also significant in that he met there for the 
first time, the Andhra leader', Dr. Pattabhisita- 
r'amayya, who was to pi’ove hereafter his for’midable 
]K>litical rival and opponent. Their first meeting 
is said to have b<'en not a very cor'dial one. And 
Gopalakrishna seems to have creah'd the imirression 
of a too-independent sort of fellow, in the mind of 
the Doctor, though he must have been impressed also 
by the great talents of this new and rising genius of 
Andhra. It makes a sad contrast, — that of Sir 
Alexander, an English autocrat and the Andhra 
leader, the one fighting shy of even a modest dose 
of independence on the part of the most brilliant 
among our young men (and for the reason of this 
very independence, possibly, subsequently coming in 
G.'palakrislma’s way on every possible occasion), 
and the other. Sir Alexander, tolerating, nay, even 
fully appreciating a sense of manly dignity and 
righteous self-assertion, and, in the long run grant- 
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ing him a decent job for the love of that very spirit 
of independence 1 Gopalakrishna approached 
Dr. Pattabhi for a place in the Andhra Jateeya Ka- 
lasala ; but the Doctor was incorrigible. On the other 
hand, his mission to the Governmental authorities 
bore fruit and, though he couldn’t secure a job in the 
department of Sir Alexander himself, yet the latter 
got for him, through the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, a job on Rs. 200 per mensem in the Madras Edu- 
cational service. And in July 1917, G.K. Duggi- 
rala M.A., became a Professor of History and Eco- 
nomics in the Government Training College at Ra- 
jahmundry. 

Gopalakrishna was in Government service for 
a brief nine months only — July 1917 to March 1918; 
but those nine months were eventful enough. He 
began his i)rofessional career under exceptionally 
favourable auspices. For he was young enough for 
a Teacher, yet none too young, being 27, he had seen 
and known much of life, both Eastern and Western, 
and was, unlike most others of the teaching profes- 
sion, not merely a book-worm ; and he had all the 
qualifications of a Teacher, such as love, sympathy, 
knowledge, humour, eloquence, originality, taste, 
a genial temperament and rich inner resources. 
He was buoyant in spirit and enthusiastic of 
method; was conscious of his culture; — for instance, 
to illustrate how the most abstruse of the modem 
theories had been successfully grasped and assimi- 
lated by our average people, he quoted how the 
Einsteinean “Seventh dimension” was incorporated 
long ago into our consciousness in a famous verse of 
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the Sumdhya wherein the seven directions of 
spatial order are mentioned by name and pointed at 
by the finger by every boy, and that ‘seventh sense’ 
which is such a hard nut to crack in modem science 
is a matter of very clear grasp by every child in 
not bigoted or India. At the same time, he was 
narrow-minded; his service in a place where his 
native language is the spoken tongue gave him oppor- 
tunities for illustrating and even experimenting 
upon some of his ideas of education; and, above all, 
his office gave him a chance to live, because his 
salary of Rs. 200 per month, though not wholly suf- 
ficient for his needs, was the most that he ever got 
in his life, and further there were good chances for 
promotion in due course. 

But,, at the same time, there were two or three 
circumstances which, in the long-run, had conspired 
to oust him from this happy and enviable position 
in life, before he was barely nine months at his 
post. 

First of all, in this part of the world, the times 
are out of joint; and, in the College, as indeed, 
everywhere all-round, things are topsy-turvy — just 
the reverse of what they ought to be. For at least 
700 years now, India has been a slave-land; and 
this long slavery has all but effaced our indigenous 
ideals, while the existence of a foreign, Western Go- 
vernment has tainted all our methods and even 
motive. As a result, during the last half-a-century, 
India has been having a sort of education which is 
not even permissible, not to speak of its possibility, 
in any other country in the world. Thus in our 
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Colleges and Universities, education is not only 
State-designed, State-controlled and State-directed 
and ‘official’, aiming at the perpetuation of the alien 
culture; but also for that reason and perhaps due 
to an ignorance of the indigenous traditions and 
methods, has been more or less imitatory of western 
institutions like Oxford and Cambridge, at their 
worst, if not in their best aspects. And, if an 
emancipated, inspired, illustrious Professor like 
Duggirala chanced to enter the portals of Teaching, 
it is no wonder that his soul felt cramped within the 
system ; and ere long, even the ‘Department of Public 
Instruction,’ which is the chief controlling authority 
for these Educational-factories, found “no need” 
for his services. 

Secondly, there were the inevitable jealousies 
and rivalries of his fellow Professors and the wound- 
ed pride and race-superiority of the European 
Principals, on the one hand, and the inexperienced 
and unbalanced spirit of self-assertion of Gopala- 
krishna, on the other, which, in a short time, came to 
grips and made the young Professor quit the 
College soon. The two European Principals of the 
two Government Colleges in Rajahmimdry, in parti- 
cular, probably felt themselves ecclipsed by the rise 
of this new Star in their firmament; and, if proof 
was needed, the students of the Arts College chose 
for the Presidentship of their Metcalfe Hostel Anni- 
versary the young Professor Duggirala, in prefe- 
rence to the mighty Ross of superior race! 

Mr. Ross, the Principal of his College in parti- 
cular was probably hurt that he should have beside 
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him a ‘native’ youth, outshining all his aged and 
experienced glory; and, it is said, he began worrying 
his colleague with this minor discipline and that: — 
that Gopalakrishna was not keeping his punctual 
attendance; that he was not confining him self 
strictly to the prescribed lecture-hours or courses; 
that he was breeding indiscipline among students 
by his too indulgent joviality; and so forth. Con- 
sequently there arose a good deal of hot-blood bet- 
ween the Principal and the Professor; and here is 
a characteristic reprimand from the mighty Princi- 
pal. 

“Dear Mr. Duggirala, 

Let it be understood clearly that you have work 
here everyday from 9. 45 a.m. to 12. 30 and 2 to 4. 30. 
If you stay away between these periods, you will 
have to apply for leave. Kindly send me a report 
of your Conference address, as Government require 
it. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Sd.) R. W. Ross, 

10_1_1918.” 

But the equally proud and youthful Professor, 
unmindful of these orders, would go late as usual; 
the irritated Principal got the doors of the College 
closed against him; and Gopalakrishna climbed up 
the gate to the great annoyance of the Principal and 
merriment of the students! 

The culmination came with two meetings which 
were not political, really; but which savoured of 

( 4 ) 
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politics. In 1917, the Government of Lord Pentland 
passed the famous G.O. 555, which prohibited stu- 
dents from attending political meetings. A meeting 
of the students of Andhradesa was held at Masuli- 
patam to protest against the G.O. and Gopalakrishna 
“very nearly” attended that meeting and addressed 
the students in an adjoining room. Again, as Pre- 
sident of the Metcalfe Hostel anniversary at Rajah- 
mundry, he harboured a small ‘National Mag’, — 
‘Red and Green’ were the Home-Rule colours in 
those days — which was a gift of some enthusiastic 
youngster, and the President placed it on his table. 
And this “disloyal” act of Duggirala seems to have 
been promptly taken to the notice of the Government, 
who asked for a report of his Address. But as the 
address was delivered extempore, no copy was 
available; and this added — in the Principal’s imagi- 
nation — a deliberate insult to the already wounded 
pride of an Englishman’s vanity; and down came 
the order that the Government no longer needed the 
services of Mr. G. K. Duggirala. 

This, no doubt, was a sad turning in the life of 
Gopalakrishna. For it threw him out of employ once 
more, and this time without a chance of re-admis- 
sion into any Government service, which is the most 
paying and secure in the land. And secondly, it cut 
him off — ^the real Teacher that he was — from the 
most prolific source of cultural comraderie, viz. the 
young and virgin student-world of the land. 
Mnally, it brought to a sudden and premature end 
the many educational reforms which he was just 
beginning to entertain in his bosom, and thereafter, 
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he had once more to face an arid world, with a 
searching look of ‘Where? Ohl Where?’ 

But whence is that siren song, beckoning him 
to come, and posing itself as a ‘national call’? For 
the authorities of the Andhra Jateeya Elalasala at 
Masulipatam, notwithstanding the protests of 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, as soon as they knew of 
the imemployment of P^^of. Duggirala, at once 
offered him their accommodation and invited him 
to join their patriotic enterprise. And it seemed as 
though Gopalakrishna had really left the Ghost of 
a Government service to embark on a new and real 
life, — of free education and national culture, of noble 
ideals and a purer, freer, and more indigenous 
atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Earlier Educational Efforts (contd.) 

The Andhra Jateeya Kalasala, or the National 
College as it is popularly called, is a techno ’-literary 
High School, founded about the year 1910, and was 
directly a product of the ‘Yandemataram^ move- 
ment of 1907-08. It started under good auspices, 
as a protest against the existing system of education 
in British Indian Schools, but very soon it assumed 
an imitatory form. Even the Bengal ‘National Coim- 
cil of Education’ of Calcutta, which was the premier 
association started for the purpose, had the aim 
only to “supplement” the existing education of the 
British Indian Schools ; and it is no wonder that the 
idea of “supplanting” our modem education had 
been altogether lost sight of by our ‘national’ edu- 
cational mentors of those days. 

To understand the significance of this it is 
necessary to travel back a little, historically. In 
1854, soon after the British had completed their 
conquests and territorial acquisitions in India, con- 
solidation was begun by the famous educational 
Minute of Lord (then Mr.) Macaulay, which laid 
the foundations of English Education in the Indian 
Schools and Colleges. From that time onwards, 
there was a steady attempt to capture the minds of 
the Indian youth through the founding of English 
schools, colleges and Universities and the training of 
the sons of the soil by aid of traditions and customs 
admittedly alien and even opposed to the Indian 
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genius and aspirations, and gradually even the langu- 
age medium was supplanted, so much so that English 
has become to the educated Indian, the common 
language, where Sanskrit once ruled. The aim was 
of course to drive deep the roots of British rule and 
western culture in India ; and the late Lord Curzon, 
at one time Viceroy of India, completed this policy 
by a master-stroke of the “officialising of Univer- 
sities”. It was a process of the alleged ‘kultur’ of 
Germany, which at one time the British accused of 
the German people, with the names of Germanism, 
Prussianism, Barbarism and what not meaning 
thereby an unholy conquest of one culture and civi- 
lization by another. Now this process of a cultural 
conquest — curiously of a great and ancient culture 
by one of quite recent and common-place origin — 
involving the poisoning of the youth-mind of India 
has gone on for the last seventy or eighty years and 
today as a result of the British educational policy in 
India, there are not even the traces of our indigenous 
schools left out, nor even so much as an educational 
tradition surviving in any degree or manner in the 
land. 

The national movement at the beginning of the 
20th century in India took up this position as a 
grievance and sought to redress it as a welcome na- 
tional service. The idea was that at least our child- 
ren should be protected from the virus of this alien 
education, even if the adults could not be saved from 
their slavery. And, as a consequence, a number of 
national schools and colleges sprang up in different 
parts of the country in 1907-10; and the Andhra 
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J&teeya Kalasala was one of these off -shoots of this 
nationalism in Andhra. 

The founder of the Kalasala was one, Mr. Ko- 
paile Hanumanta Rao, a youngman of brilliant 
parts. He was an M.A., like Gopalakrishna, and a 
B.L. to boot; but it is said that he tore off his 
Sanad lest he should be disturbed from his school- 
work, which certainly became his aspiration. He 
worked at it, heart and soul, as Principal, all his 
life-time, from 1909 till 1922, when he died also pre- 
maturely and he toolv a lot of pains to keep up the 
institution and make it going. He travelled over 
the length and breadth of the country; organised a 
College Ahns-Day — the well-knowm Deepavali BMk- 
sha — ^and worked most strenuously to make it a 
success. 

Mr. Rao, the founder, was assisted in his efforts 
by two of the foremost intellects of Andhra, viz. 
Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Mr. Mutnury 
Krishna Rao, both of Masulipatam. And the three 
formed an illustrious trio, from which emanated the 
many currents of our recent public life in this part 
of the country. 

But, it must be recognised that this ‘Public life’ 
itself was very limited in its range and purpose, and, 
if we might say so with due reverence to the great, 
it w««,not altogether free from foreign taint, nay, 
even alien inspiration. In fact, their solution of 
the reconstruction of our Life and Dharma was 
merely of a reformatory type and could do practi- 
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cally nothing to bring about a creative synthesis 
either in our state or in our society. 

Take, for instance, the very National College, 
to which Mr, Hanumanta Rao gave his life and 
blood; collected a couple of lakhs. — one more after 
his death, as Hanumantharaya Nidhi; — erected 
buildings, acquired lands, and invested monies in 
shares, deposits and debentures. There were 
schemes of education, curricula of studies, 
divisions and classes, examinations and even 
hostels for the Brahmin, Non-Brahmin and 
the depressed class boys separately. But now-a- 
days, inspite of solid structures and the lakhs of 
investment, the Kalasala was going a — begging for 
students! And it is doubtful if the Kalasala has 
j)roduced even one Man from out of the many whom 
it had turned out of its portals in regular succession 
year after year, who. is all-surrender to his Guru, 
the Founder, and who, in his own life, can fulfil the 
cause of Andhra Nationalism for which the institu- 
tion was founded. 

We have dealt at such length over these preli- 
minary aspects of our recent public life — conditions 
more or less which Gopalakrishna had to face when 
he joined the Kalasala, because this chapter of his life 
has been most misunderstood by many, and it led 
not only to his severance from the Kalasala, but also 
to a good deal of suffering in his subsequent career. 

Gopalakrishna was hardly beginning his life at 
Masulipatam when he felt the atmosphere around 
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him was getting more and more choked up and he 
gradually found the Kalasala became less and less 
attractive. 

The first disillusionment seems to have come 
to him soon after he joined the Kalasala when he 
found the Chairman of its governing Body was also 
the President of the local Hindu High School. The 
discovery came to him as a shock and he expressed his 
surprise to the Principal, as to how their Chairman 
could, like a flea, “Place one foot on food and 
another on filth!” The bewildered Principal at 
once checked his young colleague and begged him 
to keep peace in the interests of the institution, 
though he had to confess to the inconsistency of their 
Chairman — President’s conduct. This incident, 
Gnpalakrishna used to say, explains why so many of 
o’lr so-called ‘national institutions’ in spite of their 
labels of ‘Nationalism’ and ‘Patriotism’, do not 
really sweep off the alien things and replace them in 
our life. According to him what is needed is a com- 
plete reorientation and a full and imdiluted faith; 
and without them, there can be be no genuine Na- 
tional Education nor true self -Rule, however loudly 
our people may cry from public pulpits or Congress 
platforms. 

But the end of the Kalasala stay was not yet; 
and the eight or nine months which he spent at Ma- 
sulipatam were prolific of valuable results. 

First, as might be expected, Gopalakrishna made 
himself the chum of his pupils and the student-world 
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generally adored him as their idol. And here is 
from a Farewell Address by the Students’ Progres- 
sive Union, on the eve of his departure from Masuli- 
patam: ‘‘We, the members of the Students’ Progres- 
sive Union, profoundly regret. -..your departure 

from this place. Your stay with us has been brief 
but eventful enough, to leave indelible marks of 
your noble soul, untainted character, and impressive 
personality on the student population of this place. 
You have brought with you the moming-glow of 
National Education, and sung to our ears the depth 

and charm of Indian Art , We shall miss 

hereafter, with deep regret, the sweet melody of 
your music, the lucid originality of your thought, 
and the stirring sincerity of your utterance. We 
shall miss you everywhere ” 

Secondly, the period was one of great prepara- 
tion and study for Gopalakrishna himself ; and, it is 
said, that he used to pore over lots of books, parti- 
cularly of a religious character, to equip himself 
for some extension and other lectures. Thus, at 
this period, he acquainted himself with the texts and 
commentaries of some of our greatest classics and 
scriptures, and the result of his volmninous studies 
is indicated today by a 100 page treatise, mostly in 
Telugu, dealing with the “Hindu thought and 
outlook on Life”, being notes of a series of lectures 
delivered by him on what are called the “Purushar- 
dhas”, or the “Human Pursuits”, of Dkarma, 
Ardha, Ka/ma, and Mphsha. A good deal of wli^t 
he said was, doubtless, lost; but the surviving 
“notes”, which have been preserved by two of his 

( 5 ) 
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old pupils, contain his views on many subjects, such 
as tile ideals of mankind ; the psychology of man and 
woman; economic thought and its place in life; Edu- 
cation of man; Education of woman; qualifications 
of a Guru etc. etc. It is a profoundly interesting 
treatise and, it is a thousand thanks that it has been 
preserved at all.* 

Lastly, his stay at the Kalasala enabled Gopaia- 
krishna to further formulate and clarify his own 
educational ideals, and to enthrone, at least in his 
mind, the great Ideal of the Vidija Peetha GosMi (or 
the cultural Comaraderie), which he described in 
his letter to Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy later on as 
the ambition of his life and which he now definitely 
resolved to apply himself to after leaving the Kala- 
sala. 


It was this dawn of consciousness of a genuinely 
oriental educational institution, which was but a con- 
tinuation of the Arya Sevaka Sikshalaya which he 
had hoped to build up under the auspices of the 
Kalasala at Tadepalle near Bezwada, when he first 
joined that institution, but which, at this time, was 
growing more and more in his mind, that was ulti- 
mately responsible for his exit from the Kalasala. 
For, the sort of teaching and study in the Kalasala 
did not satisfy his soul ; and, inspite of patient trials, 
he could not succeed in inducing the College autho- 
rities to accept his view of thought and work. 
Almost at every step differences began to multiply. 
The system of school fees, teachers’ salaries, atten- 

• The ‘Purushardhas’ in Telugu has been published by the 
Goshti. 
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dance and the acquittance-roll were all repulsive to 
his taste ; the division of students into classes, the 
syllabuses and curricula and the schemes of studies 
were all, to his mind, imitatory of the British models; 
the examinations and even the sectional dining-halls 
and techno-workshops were jarring to his concep- 
tion of Education, which to him meant the throwing 
open of the gates of ‘Brahman’ (God) to the stud- 
ents’ ‘Third’ or ‘Additional Eye’ — ^the U panayanam . 
And a crisis was at last precipitated over the causes 
and nature of which there has been much misunder- 
standing and even some ignorance on the part of our 
people. 

The causes of Gopalakrishna’s alleged ‘Revolt’ 
against the Kalasala authorities have been said to be 
three; viz. (1) A dispute about his remuneration: 
That he wanted a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem, 
while he was actually getting Rs. 80. (2) Refusal 
of a ‘Reference in space’. Gopalakrishna wa,nted 
that he should be provided with a house, which he 
could call his own; but that the college authorities 
found it impossible to satisfy his demand; and (3) 
that he “claimed to be made the Principal of the 
Kalasala”, thus ousting Mr. Hanumantha Rao from 
his illustrious position. 

On all these three counts, the Committee ap- 
pointed by the National University of Madras, to en- 
quire into the resignations of Duggirala and other 
teachers of the Kalasala, consisting of Messrs. T. V. 
Venkatarama Iyer, N. Subba Rao Pantulu and 
C. V. S. Narasimharaju, gave an exparte verdict 
against Gopalakrishna ; and owing to their repetition 
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adnmsmm by bis critics the facts of each case may 
be stated here briefly. It may be added that the 
Committee was ‘boycotted’ by Gopalakrishna, owing 
to want of faith. 

(1) Request for Rs. 100 salary. This exists 
from the very beginning of his negotiations for ser- 
vice in the Kalasala. So early as April, 1918, in a 
letter to Mr. K. Hanumantha Rao, Gopalakrishna 
wrote: “I won’t believe in it (sacrifice) and can’t 
do it. There are none in our country who have 
sacrificed themselves for the cause without securing 

their worldly situation I am one of those who 

believe and love the good things of the world”. And 
a pay of Bs. 100 per mensem was specifically stipu- 
lated in his terms of service, and was even finally 
accepted by Mr. Hanumantha Rao, in his letter dated 
9th May, 1918 thus: “I have after long thought come 
to a kind of conclusion. I hope you will find it sa- 
tisfying. The College gives you the maximum life 
members’ pay, Rs. 60 per month. As an extra, I 
will find you from a fund at my disposal, Rs. 200 
a year, to be paid in two instalments of Bs. 100 each. 
Balance Rs. 200 to be found by publishing of book- 
lets — ^you and I — ^for school-boys of national and 
other schools. I am almost confident of the latter 
sum, because our position in the National Council 
of Education will give us sufficient influence there.” 
The arrangement was soon found to be unworkable 
and, with the permission of the Principal, Gopala- 
krishna put in a request for raising his salary to 
Rs. 100 per month, which was considered an impossi- 
ble proposition! 
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(2) Bequest for a house also exists from the 
beginning. Thus in his letter to Mr. Hanumantha 
R)ao dated April 1918, he wrote: “I should be 
provided with a habitation which I could call my 
own. This is a thing which I need most. I must 
have some point of reference in space”. And this 
was also acquiesced in by the Principal, who, at that 
time, was anxious to secure the services of Gopala- 
krishna for the Kalasala and even an arrangement 
for the purpose was suggested. It is needless to 
go into the vicissitudes of this arrangement, and in 
the end, the proposal was unfairly refused by the 
College authorities, when Gopalakrishna resigned. 
The only point worth noting at this stage is that 
what mattered most to Gopalakrishna was a point 
of principle — what he himself so beautifully cha- 
racterised as “a point of reference in space” and it 
is but right that he insisted on it not only at Masuli- 
patam, but at Chirala, Guntur, in fact throughout 
his life, for he realised ever that a house-holder 
without a house, — a Grikastha without a Griham — 
is a contradiction in terms, though unfortunately the 
Kalasala authorities could not grasp this well-known 
I)rinciple. 

(3) Claim for the Principalship. This is a much 
misunderstood point, and the facts of the case are 
as follows. The original arrangement of Gopala- 
krishna ’s appointment seems to be th^t he diould be 
entrusted with the Principalship of an Aryasevaka 
Sikshalaya, which was intended to be worked up as 
a separate institution from the Jateeya Kalasala, 
and over which Gopalakrishna would be given an 
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unfettered hand to shape it as he liked, on the ideals 
which he cherished and loved most at this time. 
Thus Mr. Hanumantha Rao, in his letter dated 
27 — 4 — 1918, wrote: “We can work up that section 
of the institution over which you will be put in 
charge into a separate institution probably located 
at Tadepalli;” and in the same letter Gopala- 
krishna was told that he would “from now be con- 
stituted (its) Principal But the Aryascvaka 

Sikshalaya was put off indefinitely, owing to 
financial and other reasons; and Gopalakrishna 
formulated alternative proposals of working thus : — 

**Case I. If the section on which I am now 
placed in charge is declared to have no relation- 
ship whatever with the Andhra Jateeya Kala- 
aala: 

(1) The head shall have the entire direction of 
the administrative and cultural management 
of it, viz., admissions, time-tables, libraries, 
appointment of and allotment of work to 
the staff, examinations, spending of sanc- 
tioned moneys, dinect correspondence with 
Governing Body etc; 

While 

*‘(2) The organisation of schemes of studies 
shall be discussed by the Board of Studies 
with regard to which however, for the first 
four years, I, as the head shall have discre- 
tion to claim my right of final decision. 
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After this period, I surrender this too,dj©- 
cause the scheme by that time comes into a 
working order and the others will be then 
in a position to clearly acquaint themselves 
with all the possibilities of the scheme. 

*‘Case II : If this section is already ackjjow- 
ledged to be an integral part of the institutinin, 

then, 

(1) The first proposition above applies to .the 
Andhra Jateeya Kalasala; — 

and the 

2nd also”. 

That these were fair proposals for working up 
a great and novel scheme of studies, every fair- 
minded person will admit; but the Kalasala authori- 
ties wouldn’t hearken to any such proposals, which, 
therefore, had to fall through. 

The Enquiry Committee above referred to was 
evidently misled to form the conclusions which it ha4 
come to ; and at least one of the members, Mr. T. T. 
Venkatarama Iyer has since revised his earlier 
opinion about Gopalakrishna, from which the follow- 
ing is extracted. 

“ 1 feel that I once did him (Gopala- 

krishna) injustice and have regretted for years 
that I have had no opportunities of rectifying the 
mistake that I then committed In the begin- 
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ning of tile year 1919 there was great commotion in 
the Andhra country over large numbers of the 
teaching staff of the Jateeya Kalasala having ten- 
dered their resignations and left the College and we 
were requested to enquire into the causes which had 

led to these resignations At the time of our 

enquiry, Mr. Duggirala was invited to be present 
and to tender any explanation that he may deem fit 
to make, but he would not appear and judgment 

went against him by default. Mr. G. V. S. has 

..now placed materials before me in the shape of 
letters and papers in Mr. Gopalakrishnayya’s hand- 
writing which throw a flood of light on the contro- 
versy which raged more than a decade ago, on the 
inner working of the Jateeya Kalasala, and looking 
back dispassionately on what th^ took place, one is 
Surprised to find how trifling were the matters 
really in dispute and how exaggerated was the im- 
portance attached to them amongst the thinking 
public of that time. It is clear to me that Mr. Go- 
palakrishnayya wanted a house in which he could 
decently live as a Grihastha, that he wanted money 
and that he wanted the headship of an Institution — 
all things which he practically had been promised — 
not for the purpose of self-aggrandisement (after 
all, Rs. 100 per mensem can go very little towards 
tiiat end) but for the pursuit of ideals which he 
cherished and for carrying on work for the moral 
uplift of our countrymen, unhampered by rules and 
uncontrolled by any body of men, who could not 
-think alike with him and who could not equally with 
him be enamoured of the principles and ideals for 
which he was prepared to sacrifice his life. If these 
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materials were available to me at the time when our 
enquiry was made, I can only say that my opinion 
would have been quite different from what appears 
in the report which we submitted. 

“Mr. Gopalakrishnayya once laughed at self- 
sacrifice but he came as many did under the magne- 
tic influence of that Great Soul, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and his whole career underwent an absolute change. 
How much Duggirala could have achieved if his life 
had not been so early cut off is not for me to say ; but, 
if appreciation for his great work, reverence for 
his ideals and abundant love for a sincere patriot 
who sacrificed all that he possessed for the better- 
ment of his countrymen can go a little way to undo 
the wrong that I did him many years ago, I shall feel 
amply satisfied.” 

Before concluding this section it will be per- 
haps useful to sum up Gopalakrishna’s views on 
Education, which must be interesting to our educa- 
tionists in the country. 

He hated the modem “congregational” systems 
of education ; as such, he paid little heed to the 
mechanism of curricula, courses, examinations and 
so forth. 

To him, the teacher or the Guru is the all im- 
portant factor of education ; and without a Guru, all 
schools are but mechanical contrivances. ( 

The Gura should be a man of extraordinary 
qualities and capacities, and realisation; and he is 

(61 
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for his pupils their sole God, i.e. the creator and 
arbiter of their entire destiny. 

The pupil, Sishya, is the embodiment of a soul; 
and education or Sikshana is the process of mould- 
ing that soul into a perfect manifestation. 

Every pupil has a distinct individuality; and 
as such, the Guru should take note of the various indi- 
viduations of his various Sishyas and should reveal 
himself, like Sree Krishna in his Basa-Leela, in 
various aspects to suit the various phases and needs 
of every one of them. The method of prescribing 
the same course for all types is entirely wrong. 

Students are not to be grouped into classes a(V 
cording to information gained nor are they to be 
handled by different teachers for different sub- 
jects; the correct criterion should be to divide them 
aecording to their Gunas and Karmas (like the 
Sattwa, Rajasic, and Tamasic), and pupils of one 
Guna are to be trained by one having a perfect 
mastery in that Guna or quality. 

A true type of school is our ancient Chirukulam, 
where the Guru and his Sishyas form a comraderie 
of souls. 

The modem method of large-scale production of 
degree-holders is destructive of the finer nature of 
mankind; and according to him most of our present- 
day teachers are murderers, though they kill only 
the minds. For this very reason, this soul — slaugh- 
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ter is a much graver crime than mere physical 
murder. 

The aim of education is neither good character 
nor citizenship, neither bread and butter nor even 
‘knowledge-for-knowledge sake'; the true aim should 
be ‘‘to make every one a genius" 

The methods of teaching varied completely with 
him ; and while he repudiated the scientific and his- 
torical methods of teaching, his great ambition, as a 
teacher, was “to reconstruct history from ancient 
and popular sources". He w'as a confirmed and 
consistent iconoclast in regard to modem history, 
economics, epigraphy, the library and the museum 
habit; and the Temple, the scripture, Epic and Para- 
na, mythology, folk-lore, ballad and the popular 
song were his favourite sources of inspiration and 
study. 

Religious reading or recitation or even script 
was to him more important than mere literary 
reading; and a Book, according to him, ought to be 
an object of worship. 

But religion is not mere “imposture, supersti- 
tion or slaughter". “Reason, indeed, is the prophet 
of the new age. And the Vedic, the Buddhistic, 
Islamic, the Christian and other faiths can exist 
henceforward only by its sufferance and sanc- 
tion". (‘Sadhana' 3: 2). 

A teacher or Guru is entitled only to his 
Dakshina; while a salary reduces him to the posi- 
tion of a wage-earner. 
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“Everyone cannot be a teacher. He who takes 
his job to be of transcendental importance can alone 
be allowed to touch my boy’s soul, though his teach- 
ing may not go beyond reading and writing”. 

His teaching “certainly includes ‘reading’ and 
‘writing’, and God-willing, reading realities and 
writing destinies”. 


In other words, true Education was Atma Vidya 
or Brahma Vidya, which starting with Brahmopa- 
desam goes right up to the mastery of the Veda and 
the becoming one with Brahman. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Plunge into Life: 

Starting the Vidya Peetha Goshti. 

Gopalakrishna’s severance from the Masulipa- 
tam National College forms a definite land-mark in 
his career; and though it was more or less a leap 
into the dark, or as he himself would prefer to call 
it, a “Plunge into Life”, in the sense of a first class 
gamble with himself, reckless of consequences, in 
the end, it proved a veritable blessing in disguise. 
And, from the stand-point of results, it will be seen 
that at Chirala, whither he turned now, he not only 
led a great and wonderful political movement, but 
founded an Andhra Vidya Peeta Goshti which is his 
greatest positive contribution to the cause of Indian 
thought and of the' world Revolution. 

After leaving Masulipatam, Gopalakrishna went 
to Kuchinapudi and Guntur for some months; and 
he made his first appearance in the Andhra 
Public at the Mahanandi Provincial Conference. 
Mahanandi is an important place of pilgrimage in 
the Andhradesa, being famous for its sacred Tempje 
of Siva, and is situated in the midst of the most gor- 
geous and picturesque scenery surrounded by dense 
woods and wild forests all roimd. And out of that 
scene, Gopalakrishna made his first appearance 
in a unique fashion, of which here is a description 
from his Telueni biographer. 
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“Casting aside all v,estiges of western civiliza- 
tion, adopting the style of our ancient Pandits, wear- 
ing a bare under-cloth and having an upper one 
over his shoulders, with a garland of beads on his 
neck, like the incarnation of the three-eyed Siva, 
having a big, red castemark in the middle of his 
broad forehead, discoursing on the duties of the 
Aryan race with friends, Gopalakrishna came to the 
pulpit, and in a loud and decisive voice, with sweet 
intonation and spontaneous clarity, quoting gems 
from our classical scriptures and interpreting them 
in thought as well as by gesture and action, he 
revealed to the modem mind steeped in ‘civilized’ 
barbarity and despicable atheism, bom of an alien 
and outlandish tradition, the duties, nature and forms 
of Andhra (cultural) Idealism, and insi:)ired them to 
Pharma or the Spiritual High Path” (Translated 
from Mr. B. V. Appa Rao’s Telugu chapters). 

Gopalakrishna ’s presence at the Conference of 
1920 profoundly impressed its deliberations and he 
was now the leader of a band of yoimg-men, chiefly, 
with a distinct gospel of a ‘National Idealism’ of his 
own, and with a definite aspiration to build up a 
new life in the country. And so far as the Confer- 
ence itself was concerned, it was a case of “He came, 
saw, he conquered”. So much so that his influ- 
ea>ce soon became an object of envy and jealousy 
among his Masulipatam adversaries especially, who 
b^an to revile him as a coimtry-boor, nick-naming 
him as ‘Sunkara Kondaya’. The humourist that 
Gopalakrishna was, he took advantage of this deri- 
sion of his opponents and proclaimed himself as the 
incamation of the Lord Sankara, reborn in the 
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woods of Mahanandi, in the garb of ‘Simkara- 
Kondaya’, to put down the evil in our men and 
things. There is a neat little verse, composed off- 
hand, in which he announced himself, which, trans- 
lated, reads thus: — 

^‘To put down the evil prattlings 
Of the Bandar clique of pretenders. 

The Sankara Himself at Mahanandi 
Has come in the garb of ‘Sunkara Kondaya’, 
Behold, the miracle!” 

Gopalakrishna’s activities at the Conferehee 
centred round two directions, viz.. Political extre- 
mism and National Education. 

He was responsible at Mahanandi for definitely 
turning the course of our Andhra politics from, a 
dilatory path of halting moderation — into which 
rut they had fallen for long years — ^to a deliberate 
resolve of active Non-cooperation with the Govern- 
ment. At that time the political situation in tb« 
country was briefly as follows. “ 

Everyone has heard of the Punjab massacres, 
where nearly 2000 men, women and children were 
caged in the Jalianwalabagh and brutally done to 
death; and following these, there was a reign of 
terror and repression on one side, and a bitter and 
determined agitation on the other. The Government 
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were unbending in their attitude and in their 
unrepentent mood, they were thrusting a scheme of 
Reforms which were pronounced to be “unsatisfac- 
tory, inadequate and disappointing” by the National 
Congress and other public bodies to herald which the 
Prince of Wales was about to be landed in India. 
Our people therefore, were then considering their 
attitude, firstly, about the political Reforms, and 
secondly, the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, both of which had been impending. 


In both of these, Oopalakrishna ranged himself 
on the side of an upright nationalism and he was 
virtually responsible for the Non-cooperation Reso- 
lution against the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms 
and also for the Boycott of the Prince’s visit in that 
Andhra Conference, which was perhaps the first of 
the kind in India. His argument in favour of the* 
latter was characteristically his own and deserves 
mention. He told his audience that the Nation was 
ih thouming over the death of the Pimjab martyrs, 
-and in its polluted condition, was not in a mood to 
receive friends or relatives. It was a happy idea, 
^eivating politics from the level of street-squabble to 
the dignity of our home-life at the same time both 
expressive of a determined protest against our 
rulers and eschewing all trace of hatred against 
thcan. 

Oopalakrishna was equally responsible for a 
Resolution to appoint a Committee of eminent edu- 
cationists, with himself as convener to examine our 
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ancient and traditional educational ideals and me- 
thods and to draft a scheme of Education on our 
traditional lines. He himself had been revolving the 
Goshti idea in his mind at this time; and after 
leaving the Conference, he ])ursued the idea with the 
resiilt that he prepared the di-aft of a scheme which 
is perhaps tlie greatest of his contributions to the 
Andhi'a people; aud it was only t;> give an outer 
(‘xpix^ssiou to these ideals that he eventually started 
the Vidya Feetha Goshti at Chirala-Perala. 

This is the foi-mal and prosaic part of the story 
of the starting of the Gitshti. But there is a more 
interesting and human part behind it, which culmi- 
nated in its emergenc,e. 

For, immediately after leaving Masulipatam, 
Go])alakrishna was faced with a cpiest for a ‘refer- 
ence in space’, i.e. for a place to sc'ttle down and live. 
And he pitched ni)on Chirala for the pnr])ose as it 
satisfied tlie doidih' object of serving his grand edu- 
cational ideal, which had now completely possessed 
liis mind, and of Ix'ing situated in a beauteous and 
lu'althy locality, bordering the sea. In fact, he 
resorted to Chirala for the treatment of his wife, 
who was at that time kna ping indifferent health. 
His original idea was to select and a(*quire a spot on 
the sea-shore itself, near the Vadarevu , thi'ee miles 
from Chirala, for ])urpose of his University. But 
it was distant from the town; there was no road at 
that time connecting the two ; and for several other 
reasons he thought that he might first have a place 
nearer the town and nearer civilization, at the same 

f71 
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time being sufficiently removed from its evils. In 
making his choice, he must have been guided by the 
scene of his Master Ananda Coomaraswamy's ‘Hea- 
venly Home of Peace’ at Britford near Salisbury, 
where he stayed for sometime. He therefore chose a 
spot a mile from Chirala town; and with that as the 
base of his operations he hoped ultimately to realise 
his grander dream nearer the sea at some future time. 
This grander dream, however, never came about; 
though even as late as January 1927, he was telling 
his friends from astrological calculations, that he 
would be responsible for the building of a Bi*ahma’s 
’Femple on the ^’adarevll sea-shore and with that 
as nucleus, that he would found his grand Brahmini- 
cal Religion. 

Having choscm the i>lace, CTOi)alakrishna ap- 
proached the Divisional Magistrate' of Ongah' for a 
grant of land. The ^Magistrate, who was a highly 
cultured gentleman, sympathised with (lopala- 
krishna’s aspirations and encouraged him to get 
together a few others and form an educational asso- 
ciation and register it under the Indian Societies Act 
w’hen he would be able to consider the grant. 
Gopalakrishna took up the idea, formed the Sreemat 
Andhra Vidya Peetha Goshti (or the Andhra Cul- 
tural Comraderie) and registered it on the 22nd 
June 1920, and in due course, got a grant of 58 acres 
''f land for the society. He I’eceived fonnal orders 
of the grant and a day or two later, he had to trans- 
late a speech of Mahatma Gandhi at Bemada, for 
doing which the Government immediately, i.e. within 
four days of passing the original orders, sent another 
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whereby Gopalakrishna was prevented from enter- 
ing the land “until further orders’'. 

The workings of his mind at this sudden, un- 
ealled for, unexpected and altogether uimecesary 
prohibition order may easily be imagined. For her(^ 
was a 3 'Uiing man, full of life, varied in experience, 
aspii’ant after a future, who, from his childhood, 
through a chi'onic and deep-seated unrest, had been 
driven from pillar to post and again from post to 
pillar, now from seliool to a Revenue Clerk’s job, 
from th(' job to the College, from the College to a 
leacher’s profession, i'rom that to England on an 
adventurous scheme of study, thence to Govern- 
ment Professorial service and the National College, 
whence finally to the sands of Chirala, where at last 
he longed for ])eac(', contentment and silent educa- 
tional work, unconnected with the fortunes either of 
the Government dr of the people. And he was now 
not to enter the v(‘rv laud on which he had been dot- 
ing, and upon which he staked his entire future life ! 

He felt now like an enraged and infuriated lion 
whose prey had be(‘u snatched off from its very 
mouth, or better still, as an outraged lover, whose 
beloved had been cut off from him just on the eve of 
consummation. The part played b^' him in this 
mood in the Chirala-Perala campaign is a matter of 
history; but so far as the Goshti is concerned, in lieu 
of the forbidden ground, he applied for and got tho 
present Ramnagar land <tf about 18 acres, fi*om five 
persons of Perala, with whom he was at this time 
very popular. At that place, he gathered three or 
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four young men some of whom followed him from 
the Jateeya Kalasala, settled down, collected a little 
money, and began to formulate a scheme of work 
te^l^h was chiefly educational and cultural. They 
W^ted to start a Press, called the Satyanarayana 
Press, and purchased a ma(;hiiie ; he declared himself 
the Editor and Publisher of two weekly papers 
entitled the ‘Sadhaiia’, one in English and one in 
Telugu; and one of the members actually published 
a national calendar or Panchangam. The scheme of 
work which was rapidly drami u]) was being assimi- 
lated by the Cfoshti nienilx'rs for the starting of a 
school at an early date; and the higher courses of 
study were being fully thi-ashed out by Gopala- 
krishna himself. Thus everything was almost read\' 
when the Non-cooperation wave of Indian politics 
swept over the land and the Gv)shti was all but lost 
in its storms, and it was not till Gaj)alakri'shiurs 
return from exile, both (Toverninental and Congress- 
ional, towards the middle of 1925 that the Goshti 
once more revived its existence' evi'n in name. 

Before going to trace the subsequent stages in 
the chequered history of the Goshti, it is better to 
refer bric'fly to the Goshti scheme and jrlan, as con- 
ceived by Gopalakrishna. 

The comtitutionul aspect of th(‘ Goshti is exist- 
ing in the form of cer'tain rules and regulations of 
the Society as submitted to the Registrar according 
to the requirements of the Act. And a brief resume 
of the more imj)oi-tant sections of the same is as 
follows : 
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The name of the Association jdiall be ‘Sreemat 
Andhra Vidya Peetha Groshti’, or simply the ‘Goshti’. 
Its objects shall be (i) to provide for the education 
of our children on traditional lines by the creatioK.bt 
a cultural centre in Andhradesa in the foim of^ a 
“Vidyapeetham” or University, (n) For the spread 
of culture, to create in every district in Andhra as 
many of such Ashrams as possible, affiliated to the 
central Vidya Peetham. (Hi) To take all such steps 
as would conduce to the spread of healthy education 
and inspired (righteous) living among the people 
of Andhradesa. 


In an ox])lanatory statement, he was suggesting 
that he meant to realise through the Goshti the fol- 
lowing among other objects. (1) To provide for a 
centre in the Andhradesa, where the youths of th(> 
country could gather in a spirit of cultural comrade- 
ship; (2) The elimination of money from the goveni- 
]iance of our institutions shall be a cardinal creed of 
Ramnagar. 

Elsewhere he defined the objects of the Goshti in 
the following words. The Goshti “aims, amongst 
others, at organising Andhra life to come in line with 
the Great National movement that is afoot in the 
coimtry. A (dear and correct enunciation of Na- 
tional Idealism is to precede the actual establish- 
ment, imder its auspices, of a genuine Vidyapeetham 
(University) which shall present a constant critique 
of the movement of Andhra life and thought. 
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“The need of the hour, however, is a rigorous 
valuation of alien ideas and forms of life that are 
gathering thick around us. And unless a co- 
ordination of our experience, a synthesis of all our 
activities and a correct line of conduct that steers 
clear of all superstition and unreason are laid down 
and a living ideal with all modern foiin and move- 
ment facilitated, we stand the risk of the abiding in- 
dividuality of our ra<te deteriorating and our capa- 
city foi‘ self-expression disappearing. A constant 
examination of our current social, religious and eco- 
nomic life is to be undertaken and guided to move 
in consonance with our traditional modes of self- 
adjustment. 

“To afford facilities for the nascent Andhra 
genius and talent to give its fullest love and sacrifice' 
to the Nation is yet another desideratum.” 

There shall be three classes of nuanbers: (/) the 
Pandits or ‘Life members’ Avho sen e th(' institution 
for at least ten years; (ii) the Patrons; and (i'ii) the 
students or Sadimkas. Subsequently, howevei', he 
vTote that “we shall have only ])articipants and no 
patrons”. 

The management shall vest in (a) a Managing 
Board and (h) the Vi<:haranakarta or Secretary’. 
The Secretary shall also bt* the Chairman of the 
Managing Committee and shall administer all the 
affairs of the Goshti. The Managing Committee 
shall be elected once a year; the Secretary shall hold 
office for five years, being eligible for re-election. 
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The Vidya Peetham or University shall be the 
principal working deijartmeiit of the Goshti. The 
Peetham shall have a President uyhcmimomly elected 
by the Goshti members. If there is none so elected 
i.e. unanimously, the i^lace shall be kept vacant. He 
shall hold office for six years, being re-eligible for 
election. 

Local Ashrams or Colleges affiliated to the Uni- 
versity shall be nianage<l by local managing commit- 
tees, which shall be entitled to send a representative 
each to the central ]\fanaging Board. 

1’he members of the Goshti shall be free to 
follow their independent avocations in life not de- 
trimental to the \velfar(‘ of the Goshti; and the 
Goshti shall not in any way interfere with such 
earnings of its membei^s. (One other idea which he 
left in I’espect of the Goshti and its members is that 
every member of th(‘ Goshti shall adopt the Goshti 
as an additional member of his family and give to 
ils share a proportionate part of his income'). 

The Goshti shall meet at least twice a year; and 
its proceedings shall be imblished annually. 

II. The Constructional part of the scheme was 
to provide for, among others, the following: — 

For an Ashramam the following five are most 
important: (1) Temple (School); (2) Press; (3) 
Guest-house or Chatram ; (4) Lodgings or Grama- 
kantham and (5) Land for cultivation, 
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The land i‘(*qiiired shall be about 132 acres a* 
f t>llows : 

(a) For habitation : — 

1. Temple (with a Tank, 

School and Library 
attached) 5 acres 

2. Office and Printing 

Press 2 „ 

3. Guest-house 5 „ 

4. PTabitation for 10 

families 20 ,, 


Total 32 

(h) For cultivation: — 

At least 100 


Total 132 acres. 


The whole to cost at Bs. 100 per acre about 
Bs, 15000 approximately ; and the Press, preliminary 
expenses and buildings to cost another Bs. 15,000. 
Total estimated cost Bs. 30,000. 

•‘Everybody shall get his initial outlay for ex- 
penses/^ 
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A few general directions are appended as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Settle the locality to be acquired. 

2. Try to obtain the minimum outlay by all 
sorts of honourable means. 

3. Settle down and 

4. Start work.” 

Ill The cultural or educational part of the 
Goshti is perhaps the greatest contribution of 
Gopalakrishna to the solution of Andhra, nay Indian, 
thought and life ; and it is available in Telugu in the 
only manuscript copy which he left, and deals with 
the fundamental aspects of our educational ideals, 
under the three heads of Elementary, Secondary and 
Collegiate. The scheme is of the highest import- 
ance to our educational experts and bears transla- 
tion and popularisation into every one of the Indian 
languages.* 

The later story of the Goshti is briefly told. 
After its premature suspension in 1921, when it also 
gave a welcome Reception to Mahatma Gandhi and 
presented him with a beautiful address in Telugu, 
written on palm leaf and besmeared with turmeric 
paste, the Goshti had a nominal revival in 1923. Go- 
palakrishna, after his return from jail, started a J oint 
Stock Company for the publication of some paper* 
and books ; and he tacked on the Goshti as the main 
sanction for the Samity or the Publishing House. 

•Pabliriied separately in Telngu. 

( 8 ) 
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TJie Samity or Sreemath Andhra Sodara Samity as 
it was called, was to vend its wares forlEHe benefit 
of the doshti ; and a portion of its profits was also 
to go to the Goshti Exchequer. But the Samity 
itself, owing to the weathers of the political storm, 
had to content itself with an inglorious career and 
ultimately it was wound up in 1927, without its 
fruits being ever offered to the Goshti and the 
Goshti could continue its sleep imdisturbed. 

In November 1924, on his rearrival at Ramna- 
gar, he had a vague sort of idea of leviving the 
Goshti; and the following are a few extracts irom 
his subsequent correspondence relative to th( 
Goshti-idea. “The fomidation ceremony of the two 

Temples (Siva and Vishnu) lias been fixed 

for the 5th of March (latterly changed to 7th). 
Thus will our Vidya Peetha Goshti come into exis- 
tence Ours is not an institution which is 

to save or Swarajise a Nation. Nor is it the off- 
spring of the Gandhian Era and Ethic or Theology. 
It has been existing since pre-Gandhian times 
though so far in my dreams and the sands of Ramna- 
gar. It is only now that I am vouchsafed freedom 
to devote myself to it. And I am determined to do 
it at all costs and even with no cost. And you will 
notice mine is too curious a method for the modern 
to feel comfortable at the thing. Fancy idols are to 
be the first denizens of the village and^ the first 
members of the Goshti! But so they are who-so- 

ever notwithstanding, where I am concerned 

Idol is the concretised ideal.” (Tiefter to G.V.R.- 
dated 19— 2— T925). 
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“ Why not we spend a few days of every month 
together in a conference of comparative experience t 
Or why not, every week-end? Every Saturday and 
Sunday at Ramnagarl A capital proposal and a 
salutary one, what do you say to that? It would at 
least be Pickwickian, if not Aristotelian. We shall 
have a few more. They must be' quite mobile and 
need not be very rich but in their tastes. We shall 
have only participants and no patrons. We diall 
even record the transactions of this group of go- 

aheads. And that is Ooshti right enough! 

Workers who have made up their minds to be so 
despite disabilities, dearths and despondencies make 

capital company during such gatherings 

( Thid dated 13— d— 1925) . 

Writing to his Gruni, Dr. Ananda Coomara- 
swamy in January 1925: “Sreemat Andhra Vidya 
Peetha Goshti (something like the Aristotelian 

Society) has been my ambition Leaving the 

Lord, I am yet the only inhabitant of the village 

Some day, I hope to gather in a few more wise souls 
into my Goshti, whose PeetJi-am I propose to estab- 
lish there some day'^’. 

“For Goshti, the nearest Sunday this side or 
that to Full Moon is the day every month. Of 
course we meet only once a month. T don’t pro- 
pose more than five members to start with The 

type of a member should be one as would 

i. Reach or have reached certain levels in 
thought and emotion; 
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ii. Pledge or have pledged one’s self io serve 
a commensurate ideal in life ; 

iii. Be free to dispose of one’s self about in 

life 

We shall have no cynics. — Earnest youngmen 

make capital members of the Goshti. Fat-pursed 
and high-browed are to be cautiously admitted”. 
(Letter to G.V. S. dated 21—6—25). ‘ 

“I have always felt the Goshti should spin it- 
self round the Temple. Religion was its motif. 
The Goshti Library was conceived to be a part sSbo 
iS*So of the Temple. It was never a nationalistic 

venture, as such, though, if it could have lived, it 
would have been of much national service. The 
species of culture that was to fill it and was to be 
dynamic of response and growth was intended to 
be what is now generally called ‘Hindu’ culture. 
Nationalistic colour tends to eliminate the religious 
motif, which is vital for every genuine Goshti. ‘H.S.’ 
and such other people may easily drag it into the 
‘Library Movement’, or the ‘educational’ or any 

philanthropic one The Goshti was never 

intended to “serve a public purpose” in the current, 

common, democratic sense of the term Doers of 

public good, as such, are not of much consequenci’ for 
it or for any abiding cultural Goshti”. 

The following circular, with a draft of the 
Goshti object and methods in Telugu, was dictated by 
Gopalakrishna on 8 — 5 — 1927. and was intended for 
circulation among two dozen likely persons. 
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“The Goshti Day ia intended as a day of dia- 
sociation from current actions, when we try to 
think about our life and examine its dispositions, 
current and coming, and hit upon a fmidamental 
formula and shape our lives accordingly. 

“To form a private Goshti to help each other 
and develop a certain relationship which rises above 
caste and above everything else in pursuit of Reality, 
meeting once a month, at Ramnagar. 

“To try to evolve, on the whole, a new order of 
Life or Religion, absolutely unostentatiously and to 
immediately practise (undertake) living up to it, 

“That is to say, every meeting must account for 
realities in our life. We may enlighten each other, 
and publish proceedings but without any names. 

“Something like a fi’ee-masonry, or the Aristo- 
telian Society. — Genuine comradeship and genuine 
life — ^not many members ; and no question of votes, 
elections or democracy. Only try to be and adopt 
the unanimous. 

“Think a thousand times before you give your 
consent”. 

The objects and methods of the “Brahmana 
Goshti” — ^which was the name evolved for his new 
conception — as dictated by him in the original 
Telugu form were as follows: 
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•«« ;^^^;S’8osS^3^Sb ejjg^rsSSboej^^ “oSo^ 

/^S.ST'S' tt»! 0 -^S^Sofici^o-O §"?rai_;Sx). IT* S)cn> 
<y*£K.c3SjO(g~*8'^ Td’^o-uSX’cj [ ir°a$'»^rS^ t^oSxiiiti 

d»S)8o& ^SsfSS^ex) •^sS'S^S) §^&-& <ii5ai £)tf^^s5» 
Tir'Si'R)O-i5b-CSbj3-^&0. diSD cSfioA’S^^SSaiSSj 15«X)i 
■^2fc§"?Sb-jSb^^;S;M . 

X3oir»'^^s5bo IjS© 15«cX5bo 8 

SSaSb ri’Oar»53g»5bo;5;Sboa5o ^sSb •r^8J3oo;6 zsCb^^SSi. esS^aj* CSJ^ 

<XSdttii»^96 <36ir» Sods' ^ 8 63 8i;;JgSSbo 

fT'6^«'?S S'odSoittb «5 oAs'8o:£) esS^zsotJcSSoo /^r^L. S>^ai} 

0 

•Smos -tf^o-vSb-Ci) iS>&iT*438 doSo "^^oSb 
■^Tr»;jCoo. 6sSi cXSboA-S'^SSoo 1©a;5 ’So^'^ ■3S^o^S(53 XSSSir” 
■^§' 0 jS8;S»w t^SSo S'o^r'-S^sSM. 


t)j(;,ra5Sooex); 

“x58£oy©^i5o^sS^”, 

c»»15"*ga ^©^i'aS'sbboo^D ^^&otX) 5Sbro|j5aDo 

38 <35cre2Sbe>dfiboab ;5»re5sSo3 ^8«So 


.C3 


•5j~”8aS03e>9K^ 

jjSsSb^raSoJOcXrS) c*SboAs'0o-&6jc3Si», l6S5b^6ocSSoo d3^cfib 

Oodi^vAo i5ir'8 SpS9;38oO‘^ oT'qsSo 5^88', Td^OoSb^SS' 
o O ’ 9 

;5gg5s5o ?5 3^043 dSoO&isSb z§j5cSir<>|jSrSo jS(S&ca, 

S'^d 3^cfi»l? <3S»0(&4 j. 

■®' L!^*^ ^sr»‘^^sira&0, ^^!^SS», 

2§Od*SboeSb jS8£‘T'e> S-a'^sJ3odti>o& ejs;^sSb37r» 

TiohiOo-Q iSsSo iS^^o^Sb oooo£Sb 3*Sbi5^dQo;jbol!S)b, 

^ife-CSbff''ASbsr*8Ab-CSb SOO^iSb ^^S'8o-0, «4S &J^<i5b 

|\Sr>o-0 '^SdObBis. 
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t) £9 iSx) oo : — 

-Si ^ SSoSjJ’SoSjzjSsS ^oAs'ao-O ^_irs3'^r9 

BtJiifSi zxr»S);$ jJ^T'SS'^raoejD ;5aJSbo3§ e^^^;S'6&03r' ST’g' 
?r*iy. (SsSi 6sS:> 2 § 0 «^rfi»ex> Cia7r>. aS)*:»sS 

9 oJ 9 <5 0 

o6Ao-CSbr';*6o. 

3. -Si oj^j^raSaJoAib dtSbT?'§^_§ |j32$t)& 

Si$j^»>0-C$b-v5b oxr» i^tS^SSMfSa '^5' S&>iisSa»}ii "SS^Q 

dBa02£> ■^cJSi»-CSboaa^. 

The draft was to be completed, printed and cir- 
culated privately among a number of friends, but he 
was too ill at the time and almost immediately came 
a suspension order as below : 

“Riegarding our.Goshti. I want to alter the 
letter form. I simply want to say that I wish to 
present the principles of a new social order in the 
form of a Smriti called the Brahmana smriti and 
request those gentlemen to be present. That we will 
also form a Goshti composing of those whvi agree. 
I shall write the letter later. No improvement yet 
in health”. 

It will thus be observed that, in the course of 
Gopalakrishna’s life-time, the Goshti had undergone 
a radical transformation in thought as well as in 
conception in his mind ; and from the nature of an 
educational colony or Vidya Peetham, it grew into 
a Brahmana Goshti or Oomraderie of Seekers. The 
educational motif has completely merged itself into 
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the religious; and the external programmes of a 
school, press, papers, library, members, patrons, 
elections, congresses and what not, have all resolved 
themselves into a simplified formula, an “One word” 
as he used to call it, viz. the Temple, which, to him, 
became the panacea of all ills, and to which he 
tenaciously clung till the end, — though, it is sad to 
reflect that, owing to a cruel conspiracy of time and 
circumstance, nothing material turned up while 
he was alive, or even after his death till this day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Chirala — Perala: Its Causes. 

With the story of the Ctoshti being told, an 
important epoch in Gopalakrishna’s life has been 
reached, and it is in a different light that we view 
him hereafter, in the past, he was a mere Sadhaka, 
— that is, a seeker, endeavouring to search, to see, to 
divine, to know. But hereafter the process is to do. 
In the past, he was himself the led, if not the grop- 
ing ; and his brilliance was the brilliance of a genius. 
Hereafter he was to shine as a leader of his men, of 
his people. From one point of view, indeed it is 
true that even in this period of vigorous action there 
was the continuation of doubt, of reasoning and of 
search; but it has now receded to the innermost 
crevices of his being, the most secret chambers of 
his soul, and what he was outwardly was a mass of 
dynamic action, a pyramid of burning flames. The 
old process of building up and construction have 
ceased and he now became the devouring, destroying 
power. What was but potential in him so far, has 
now assumed a kinetic form; and the good, loving 
and almost placid, though buoyant Siva (God of 
Good) has now become the stem, determined and 
terrible, thoiigh no less amiable Rudra (the God of 
Destruction), bent upon, as he hoped, burning away 
the alien nile under the fires of his ‘Third Eye’. 

It was a great change — from Education to Po- 
litick ; and it has been sometimes urged that Gepala- 
krishna committed an awful blunder in thus sur- 

( 9 ) 
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rendering his life-mission immaturely to a political 
whirl-wind. There is perhaps much truth in the 
view and Gopalakrishna himself partially confessed 
to his error later on. For had he steadily pursued 
his Goshti ideals, possibly he would have conserved 
his own vital energy; and could have also trained up 
a young band of associates imbued with a new spirit, 
vision and thought for fulfilling the new work of the 
Renascence in Andhra. But in justification of 
the step that he took, it may also perhaps be urged 
that Gopalakrishna earned his chief reputation as 
leader of the Chirala campaign and, what is more, 
he had then the faith in him, which subsequent events 
had belied, viz. that Mahatmaji was an Avatar, 
incarnated for purposes of India’s Freedom and 
the world’s Mukti. This view about Gandhi ji was 
present in Gopalakrishna ’s mind throughout the 
three or four years of his active political life ; and 
it was not before it was too late that he realised that 
Gandhiji was, after all, not a “God” (Purusliot- 
tama), but a “man”, albeit the highest among our 
men (Uftamapiirusha ) ; and the mistake cost him 
his life. 

In fairness to Gopalakrishna ’s great intellect, 
however, it must be remembered that though he pro- 
claimed Gandhiji an Avatar, yet in his heart of 
hearts he had his own doubts in the matter and even 
at the time of his actual joining the Gandhian 
ranks, he was wavering whether Gandhiji had 
indeed possessed all the “nine Rasas”, the nine 
“qualities” of divinity, and whether he would exhi- 
bit the three qualities of “Raudra, Bhayanaka, and 
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Bhibhatsa” which were awaiting “to be disclosed 
in God’s ward-robe”; and he even told Gandhi ji of 
his fears on one occasion. But for the time being, 
he threw away all such doubts to the wiads, and in 
his “utter self -surrender”, he prostrated himself 
before the Gandhian politics, in the belief and hope 
that Gandhi ji would become a God one day I 

How different this was from what the great 
Bhrigu Maha R,ishi did before he advised the Munis 
of the Saraswathi area in the matter of choosing 
“the Chancellor of Gods”! For we read in the 
Bhagavatham that they fell into dispute as to who 
amongst the Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Ishvara 
was the highest, and they sent Bhrigu on a testing 
mission. Bhrigu first went to Brahma, and found 
him wanting ; next he went to Rudra and found him 
worse; and he went to Vishnu last and kicked him 
on his breast ! Whereupon the noble Lord got down 
His bed of roses; bowed to the feet of the Tapasvi; 
begged forgiveness for not anticipating his arrival; 
and told the Mimi that He and His were all blessed 
for the touch of his (Muni’s) feet on his breast! 
The Muni felt quite rejoiced at his heart; came back 
to the hermitage ; related his experience to his 
colleagues; and they unanimously resolved upon 
worshipping none else but the Vishnu as the supreme 
God-head and in the end attained to a place in 
Vaikuntham themselves! 

Such is the way of our wisemen, of our Munis; 
but Gopalakrishna, in this one instance at least built 
his future upon his “hopes”; audit is no wonder 
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if lie discovered himself a complete wreck at the end 
of his political career and completely disillusioned. 

Chirala — Perala constitutes the greatest outer 
achievement in Gopalakrishna’s life, nay, one of the 
most heroic incidents of the Non-cooperation move- 
ment in India ; but a story of the struggle still re- 
mains to be written. For obvious reasons it is not 
intended to attempt a detailed narrative of that story 
here; but only the barest outlines of the main causes 
and effects of Chirala, which throw light on the 
general work and character of Gropalakrishna, will 
be noticed in this and the succeeding chapters. 

Briefly, Chirala — Perala was a struggle against 
the imposition of a Municipality by the Government, 
over the people of those villages. 

It has been argued by some people as to why so 
much of his talent, energy and power should be 
wasted over so trivial a matter as the Chirala Muni- 
cipality; but those critics just forgot that the true 
function of all Art, (just like Valmiki’s taking up 
a slender grass — Kusa — and “translating” it into a 
mighty effort) is, unlike in the Gandhian dictum, 
not to see the universal in the wide ocean or in the 
vast and starry vault, but to read infinitude in 
finitude, the omniscient in the minutest nescience, 
the macrocosm in the microcosm — to realise the 
divine in the faintest curve of a picture, in the ten- 
derest touch of a poem, the most delicate shade of 
a flower, in the finest tune of a song. The brush, 
the pen, the petal and the tune — ^these are the great 
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weapons of our great artists all the world over; and 
though the mass, indeed, has sometimes its hugeness, 
massivity, it rarely inspires as a work of art. And 
the artist that Gopalakrishna was, it is no wonder 
that he played his part in the Cheerala sands. 

The chief inner causes which led to the Chirala- 
Perala struggle — the external causes are hardly 
worth noticing here — ^may be briefly summed up. 

First and foremost it was a struggle of the vil- 
lage versus the Towm. It may appear as strange to 
the modernised mind, but the fact is there, neverthe- 
less. 


To understand this view-point, it is necessary to 
renuanber that India, unlike the Western countries, 
is mainly a rural country, and our entire life and 
administration is based on the structure of the pri- 
maiy village-unit. And this fact, viz. of our village 
constituting a solid brick, a vital unit, in the higher 
stinicture of the Indian constitution, gives us the 
clue at once to the secret of our organisation in this 
vast land of 350 million souls, of different races, 
religions, castes, communities, languages etc., and it 
also accounts for the great success with which our 
life and administration have been carried on from 
the earliest times almost till the present day. Our 
main stream of life was thus always of a rural type; 
it was not even partially urbanised ; though we had 
our towns and cities, indeed, they were for special 
purposes only, such as regal or military: and the 
villa^je throughout has been the centre of our life and 
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administration. So much so that ‘urbanisation’, 
which is the life-breath of western constitutions, has 
come to mean to our people the death-knell of their 
very existence. 

But the British G-ovemment, ever since their 
coming into India, whether due to their own know- 
ledge of Urban conditions ‘at Home’ (and a conse- 
quent ignorance of the realities in this land), or out 
of a desire to crush the strong-holds of our life 
for their own imperialist ends, have done everything 
in their power to destroy our village-systems and to 
replace them by ‘mimicipal corporations’ based more 
or less on their own ‘local bodies’ in England. And 
as recently as 1927, so eminent an Englishman as the 
Earl of Ronald8hay( now the Marquis of Zetland) 
declared that “Even the Local self-government in 
India is based on English, not Indian models”. It 
was an age-long process; and the British Govern- 
ment have been at it ever since they set foot on the 
Indian soil. And the destruction of our village-life, 
coupled with an attempt more pronoimced of late, to 
set up Urban Boards and Municipalities in our 
bigger villages and towns, — ^this constitutes the 
main policy of the British administration during the 
two centuries of their rule in India. 

The Municipality, with its limited powers and 
begging methods, inert constitution and internecine 
warfare, declared Gopalakrishna, was a hybird bom 
out of the unholy alliance of the Abrahmana and the 
Angleya, ie. the Ifon-Brahmin and the English in 
the Madras Presidency; and it is no wonder that, in 
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his attempt to restart this Nation on its great path 
of Swadharma and Swaraj, he began with an effort 
to resist the impact of British political culture on 
our vital village-life, and, in his own manner, to 
found the traditions of a new village, by instituting 
the Ramnagar near Chirala. 

But Gopalakrishna’s revolt in Chirala-Perala 
was not merely a severe disapproval of Urban life ; 
it was more directly a deadly protest against the 
mode of British Government. In fact, left 
to himself, in a free country, and under 
S/waraj, it is doubtful if Gopalakrishna would not 
have made his place a city — ^the capital, perhaps, of 
an Imperial Andhra race ; for, by nature, he was no 
less an imperialist in his outlook than the Kaiser or 
the late Lord Curzun or the Italian IMnssolini. But, 
under the conditions of slavery obtaining in the 
country, his war against th(' Chirala Municipality 
was conceived as a battle-royal, offered in God’s 
Cause, by the most doughty of His champions, 
against the British bureaucracy that niles and domi- 
nates this land. 

It may be recalled here that, at this time, the 
Congress politics had assumed a definitely active 
and critical turn and the country was clearly ranged 
in a Non-violent Non-cooperation fight with the 
British Government. Reference has already been 
made to the Punjab massacres, Montagu Reforms 
and the Mahanandi Conference. The Calcutta Spe- 
cial Congress which met in September 1920, under 
the Presidency of Lala Lajapati Rai, accepted a Re- 
solution of Non-cooperation with the existing Go- 
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vernment, and Gopalakrishna, it would appear, had 
seconded that Resolution at Calcutta. The Nagpur 
Congress which met in December 1920 reaffirmed 
the Non-cooperation Resolution and went a step 
further and laid down a programme for “establish- 
ing Swaraj in India within the year of Grace 1921” 
(italics not ours) ; and when we remember that this 
programme was inspired and ushered in by one 
whom he (Gopalakrishna) declared at this time a 

“seer, a creator, a leader of mankind, so 

acknowledged or about to be acknowledged”, it will 
be realised as to how he could not help throwing 
himself head-long into the movement. 

This last, — “so acknowledged or about to be 
acknowledged^’ as such, i.e. as an Avatar, referring 
to Gandhiji gives us the clue at once to the secret of 
Gopalakrishna ’s head-long rush towards his Chirala 
precipice. His assertions of the Avatarhood of 
Mahatma ji, however, have now assumed a definitely 
pronounced and aggressive turn; and from a thou- 
sand and one platforms he proclaimed to one and all 
that Gandhiji was the Mantra-DrasMa, i.e. Seer of 
Reality and J agat-Srashta or creator of the world. 
Gandhiji thus became to him not merely a Mahatma, 
i.e. a high-souled man ; but he was a Maha Rshi or 
Saint and ‘Guru’, Paramatma, the world-Teacher. 
“Gandhi Maha Rshi, our Guru, to be Punish ottama 
(the Ideal Man who is God) must be capable of 
Nawardsa-spurthi (must comprehend the nine 
varieties of Rasa — aethos) as Sree Ramachandra was. 
God in His fulness must find their fullest con- 
summation in the eventual evolution of my Guru’s 
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dbaraeter and in our utter self -surrender, we believe 
in it” (His Trial statement). How this “beUef” 
had gradually faded away and how, in the end, Go- 
palakrishna found that Gandhiji was only an “IJtta- 
ma Purusha”, i.e. a great man, and not “Purudiot- 
tama”, Le. an Ideal Man or God, are matters of a 
later story; suffice it, therefore, to say that Gopala- 
krishna had felt and believed at this time that, 
under the Gandhian aegis, a divine dispensation was 
awaiting India, and that ere long, she was to be on 
her way to her ‘final liberation’; and he, therefore, 
conducted his campaign at Chirala, as a battle-roydl, 
worthy not only of Britain’s steel, but even of 
India’s cause. 


Thirdly, Chirala was a social war against the 
neo-“ Non-Brahmanism” in India. 

A recent writer remarked that in his Chirala 
movement, Gopalakrislma fought not so much 
against the British Government, as against the so- 
called Non-Brahmana movement which, just at this 
time, was getting in full swing in this part of the 
country. The criticism is a bit over done, but it has 
got its own truth. 


2:0 into our 


To evaluate this social factor, it is necessary to 

social conditions a.t this time in the 

countiy. We have already referred to the Non- 
Brahmin movement, engineered by 
ment, to divide the people and rule. In North India, 
it is the case of the Hindu versus the Muhammad^ : 
in the South, it is the Brahmin— Non-Brahmm split. 

( 10 ) 
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Brahmins and ‘Non-Brahmins’ have been 
existing in India since immemorial times ; but the 
term ‘Non-Brahmin’ itself is a new creation. The 
latter is supposed to consist of about 97% of the 
population of India, and comprise several castes, 
creeds, religions and languages, and is a heterogene- 
ous mass, as varied as the Indian Society itself, less, 
of course, the 3% of the Brahmin minority, includ- 
ing, from the view-point of the ‘Non-Brahmana’ 
protagonists, both the Muslim and the Christian 
sections alike. 

The Brahmins who constitute the more 
advanced and cultured section of the country, by 
virtue of their own talent and general position 
in society were the first to take advantage 
of the British connection; and in their fallen 
and degraded condition, they have been the 
first to avail themselves of the ‘blessings’ of 
British education, and thereby have been able 
to occupy a majority of the clerical and 
official posts which are open to Indians under the 
Crown. In their instinct for self-preservation, 
tion, which is germane to all minor religious com- 
munities all the world over, these Brahmins, during 
the last few centuries, have been not only following 
a largely selfish policy, but, imder the shadow of that 
Tamasic darkness which has immersed the whole 
land, they have let their own fountain-springs of 
knowledge run dry and allowed their fellow-men to 
wither in ignorance. True knowledge thus has be- 
come extinct in the country, and the most foolish 
and unmeaning superstitions fill the land now, 
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which was once the Light and Gloiy of the world. 
And the entire life in India has reduced itself to a 
‘‘ritual without Religion”; and, as Gopalakrishna 
himself was saying, “the Race of Brahmins has 
almost become extinct in India”, giving place to an 
elite steeped in selfishness and slavery, and a mass 
buried in ignorance and superstition. The result is 
unspeakable suffering, miserable death, — the flood 
of Styx itself, as it were, let loose over the land. 

The Non-Brahmins have of course their own 
grievances, most legitimate in many cases. Thus 
they are denied access to the holy shrines ; many can- 
not even touch the sacred Book, the \>da ; they are 
not allowed — by birth — ^to learn or practise the more 
subtle mysteries of our culture; and they bear with 
them — let alone its causes — the mark of inferiority 
in social, rank, due uiainly to birth. It is futile to 
guess the causes that led to this inferiority complex 
for those who are other than Brahmin-born ; but the 
fact is there now and vitiates the whole system. It sets 
brother against brother ; community against commu- 
nity ; and in some cases, the division is carried on to 
the point of non-dining, non-marrying, non-touching, 
non-approaching, and even non-seeing between man 
and man. A man thus cannot see a fellow-man, lest 
he should get polluted. And all the pollution, mark, 
is due to birth 1 One man is born a Brahmin ; ano- 
ther is born a Chandala, ie. a sinner. As it is now — 
whatever its original import — ^it has become mostly 
a meaningless superstition — ^the out-growth of much 
different and long-past ages. 
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The Non-Brahmin movement first arose out of 
these conditions, partly as a protest against the 
Brahmins who have said and done many harsh 
things against the ‘Non-Brahmins’, and partly as an 
engineered move of the bureaucracy in South 
India, to serve their own selfish ends. And 
in the year of Christian Grace 1920, at a time when 
the whole country was throwing itself on the side of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress Non-coopera- 
tion movement, the so-called ‘Justice’ party which 
was the mouth-piece of the Madras ‘Non-Brahinana’ 
activity ranged itself wholly on the side of the 
British Govermnent and fully cooperated with 
them in their repressive and oppressive policy. As 
the Congressmen boycotted the Legislatuies, it was 
easy for a handful of these ‘ Justicites’ to get them- 
selves elected to their seats, with personal patronage 
and assistance given by the then Governor — ^whose 
policy was openly repudiated five or six years 
later by the then Presiding Governor at Fort St. 
George — ^the rule of the ‘Justice Party’ began in this 
Presidency in 1921, i.e. just at the time when the 
Non-cooperation wave was flooding the eoimtry. 

The Portfolio of ‘Mimicipalities and Local 
Boards’ was then entrusted to the charge of one of 
the fore-most leaders of the ‘.Justice’ party, the late 
lamented Rajah of Panagal, who became the first 
Prime Minister of the Montagu dispensation in 
the Madras Ijegislative Council, and who presided 
over the Local Self-government department also. 

The Rajah Saheb who died shortly after Gopala- 
Icrishna, was a man of remarkable parts. He had a 
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brilliant academic career; and like Gopalakrishna, 
was also an M.A. He was an ardent lover of Sans- 
krit studies; and was devotedly attached to the 
Indian systems of medicine ; endowed several schools 
and Universities with scholarships for the prosecu- 
tion of studies in Indian Philosophy. In the political 
field the Rajah showed to the South Indian world 
remarkable powers of statesmanship and construc- 
tive ability; and was reputed t > possess an unimpea- 
('hable character — ^though he is sometimes dubbed 
as a bit unscrupulous in method — and was a re- 
markably strong man, undoubtedly, the greatest 
leader that the Non-Brahmin movement has yet 
prctdueed and was a fighter to the core. Truly, he 
was a foeman worthy of Gopalakrishna ’s steel. 


Thus in ranging- himself on the side of Chirala 
against the Government, Gopalakrishna — a 
Brahmin — ^had directly exposed himself to the 
wrath of the great Non-Brahmin leader ; and it waa 
a battle-royal that was waged between the two, for 
it was not merely two men at war: it was a whole 
Brahmanical Philosophy and culture, aided by the 
Congress political struggle to some extent, that pitted 
itself against a so-called ‘Non-Brahmana’ conglome- 


ration, aided by the power and influenee^^^l^ Go- 
vernment. And it was a sights 
to see. Both fought bravely and 
hit below the belt. The BrahjmfcyUopalakjftsliiM 
invoked divine aid — ^in his famcBa^Kama^UhMi\T--ftt^ 
his help; the Non-Brahmin 
Bayonet and Brute-force ^(jtslistan^ 

Panagal came to Chirala But }SwT!(5 
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stir” — ^not a soul would go and hearken to his 
advice ; while 16,000 of them, men, women and child- 
ren were flocking to the gates of Gopalakrishna, 
even deserting their hearths and homes. Gopala- 
krishna won for the time being; but eventually the 
tide turned against him and Panagal scored it off. 
The ‘Municipality’ still rules in Chirala today; but 
perhaps it is not much better than a Ghost of what 
it ought to be; while Gopalakrishna, whose “obitu- 
ary has been announced” by the Rajah Saheb of 
Panagal himself, is still the surviving spirit, though 
triumphant only in death! 

But, when all is said, it is very much doubtful 
if Gopalakrishna would still have actively associ- 
ated himself on the side of politics in 1921, before 
he had practically laid out his plans if something 
intimately connected with his own life and work 
had not occurred in this behalf. And this personal 
circumstance perhaps explains the otherwise in- 
explicable fact as to why he should run at a break- 
neck speed in the Gandhian Non-cooperation move- 
ment. 

For, we have seen that Gopalakrishna, after his 
departure from Masulipatam, was in need of a 
“reference in space”; and through the good graces 
of tile Divisional Officer a plot of 58 acres of land, 
adjoining Perala village was sanctioned to him and 
almost immediately with-held. What actually trans- 
pired in the archives of the government is a matter 
for conjecture; bpt . the indisputable fact is there 
that he was refused the right to enter the very pre- 
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cincts of the spot which he was doting ov^er for years, 
which was actually given to him, to which he thought 
he was really wedded, so that he might pursue his 
own mission in life. 

His political philosophy wo have already said, 
looked upon the country or the earth not as father 
or mother, but as wife ; and when the Government 
gavie him a rude shock by preventing- him from “meet- 
ing his mate”, i.e. from entering his own dearly 
doted lant, his anger knew no bounds. 

This explains as to why Gopalakrishna not only 
joined the Non-cooperation movement, but strove 
passionately against the ‘monstrous’ system of Go- 
vernment, which had enticed him from his chosen 
land. It became to him a matter of personal 
honour — to fight and vindicate his husband-ship 
over his land! And he would be a poor husband 
indeed, who wouldn’t give up his life for the sake 
of his beloved I 

When that much is said in favour of his action 
— and he deserves no less — it is difficult to shut 
from oneself the doubt whether, after all, Gopala- 
krishna had not prematurely jumped into the poli- 
tical fires. For if he had a little more wary walk- 
ing about him, and continued and adhered to his own 
attempts at perfecting his armoury, a tragedy would 
perchance have been averted ! But the glamour of 
Gandhiji was too much and he felt that the call 
came for him also; and it should not be said that 
“he was not ready”. And so he joined the Non- 
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cooperation movement in 1920, hoping to get ‘‘Siwa- 
raj in one year”, or, in the alternative, to die in the 
attempt. Thus ‘Victory or Death’ was his motto; 
and Chirala was the arena for his fight. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Chirala^ — Perala: Its Preparations: 

(The Ramadandu). 

My pen refuses to move to portray the glories 
of the Chirala struggle; but I find I must attempt 
some, though crude, analysis of the chief prepara- 
tions, luain incidents and final results of the cam- 
paign m as brief a space as possible. And in the 
attempt at delineating the main aspects of a cam- 
paign which is easily the most wonderful of recent 
years, if the reader finds my story to be too dull, too 
prosaic and matter of fact, the fault is all mine, be- 
cause I have no pen to depict the fiery poesy of 
Gopalakrishna’s achievement of those soul-stirring 
times. 

We have seen that by the winter of 1920, i.e. 
after the Calcutta Special Congress, Gopalakrishna 
had decided that he should throw in his lot with the 
Gandhian Non-cooperation movement; and he 
foimd a small Municipal trouble brewing between 
the people of Chirala where he was then residing — 
incidentally Chirala is not his native place — ^and the 
Madras Government. The dispute was on for at 
least a year previously, but Gopalakrishna took no 
part or lot in the begging and petitioning methods 
which were being tried for the redress of their grie- 
vances. But when he decided to throw in his lot 
with the political current, he quickly made up his 
mind not only about the battle he should wage, but 

(U) 
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as to the line of action also which he should pursue. 
And in barely a month or two, while other leaders 
were busying themselves about meetings, lectures, 
conferences and other purely demonstrative and 
educational activities, Gopalakrishna, in his own 
supremely silent manner, began his preparations, 
which, it will be fomid, were not only unique in them- 
selves, but even proved in the long run the most 
efficacious. And thus by the time of the Nagpur 
Congress (December 1920), when the Nation had 
resolved to begin its organisation for “establishing 
swaraj in India”; Gopalakrishna had already forged 
his weapons and chosen his little spot for his 
“battle”. 

It will be seen that there were two things which 
he did to begin this “fight to the finish”. 

First, — and it is very important to bear in mind 
— ^he prepared himself, to do or die, i.e. to attain 
Swaraj for India, peihaps in Chirala, by the help 
of the Andhras at least, in the year of Christian 
Grace 19121, and at the end of the year to crown 
Mahatma Gandhi not only as the new Emperor of 
India, but as the new God of the world, and himself 
take his humble place, as a captain in His Corps ; or, 
failing that, at least to place his head as a crown at 
Gandhiji’s feet, during that year of trial. Thus he 
wrote in 1924 to a friend: “when I had first joined 
the Non-cooperation, I felt I was called upon to die ; 
but now I learn I have to live. This is a terrible 
prospect especially for a dreamer and particularly 
in these days.” In other words, he decided to go 
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the “whole-hog” for Chirala, and through Chirala, 
to establish Swaraj for India — This was the start- 
ing preparation for his struggle. 

The significance of this will be apparent when 
we find that there were thousands of others, dis- 
tinguished leaders, most eminent countrymen, in- 
cluding some Presidents and Members of our Pro- 
vincial and even All India Congress Committees 
who with all their distinguished glory and riche®, 
had not made up their minds to die for Swaraj or 
return victorious from the struggle. And this 
indecision and drift was the most marked in our 
own province, it being everywhere not an inner 
determination and real resolve to do a thing or die, 
but the looking out for orders from abroad, an 
anxious awaiting for what a Mahatma Gandhi 
would say or do, an almost cowardly clinging to 
and dependence on leaders, particularly of the 
North Indian brand. 

It was thus a species of self-reliance that 
prompted Gopalakrishna to his achievement, and 
what is the same thing, the armoury that he chose 
for his aid was ‘Divine Help’. And when he had 
an ‘army ’ — olheAt a peace-anny — about him for 
his fight, it became the Divine Militia or God’s 
Army, his well-known Tta'ma-Dmdn. 

The point is perhaps a bit abstruse and requires 
amplification. Gandhiji’s Non-cooperation was a 
non-violent struggle ; and neither bombs or aeropla- 
nes nor machine guns or tanks and submarines had 
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any place in it. And the only path available was 
that of self-effort and of self-sacrifice. For that, 
Gopalakrishna said, what arms are more effica- 
cious than the holy Mantra of the divine Bam- 
Nam (God’s name) and what army but a divine 
Militia, the Rama Dandu? It is thus that he con- 
fessed his faith to a British judge sometime later. 
“My Lord, Sree Ramachandra has sanctioned the 
prosecution of 300 millions of my countrymen and 
His Inspector-General the Lord of Ramadandu, 
Mahatma Gandhi, awaits to execute it. My inces- 
sant prayer is that thus shall it be: “Swasthi Sree 
Ramarpana masthu. May it be a holy offering 
unto Him!” 

There are two reasons why he chose the Rama- 
dandu in preference to any other type of organisa- 
iion existing in the country — Boy Sc ut or Red- 
Cross, Volunteer Corps or Peace- Army, Service 
League or Seva-dal. 

First, that it has been the traditional method 
of organising the mass of our men in the land in 
times of dire need, as at present. In the Andhra- 
desa in particular, during times of war, famine 
and pestilence, Ramadandu has been a well-known 
mode of organisation; and the bond of religion in 
it would easily bind the multi-million mass into 
one harmony. And as an experiment in mass orga- 
nisation on our traditional lines, the value of Rama- 
dandu was unique and perhaps unrivalled. 

And secondly, from the stand-point of the 
world’s need, what corps more handy than God’s 
own divine Militia ? 
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The position, briefly, is this: Religion is Hie 
sole spring of life; or as Mr. Wells put it, “It is to 
Religion that we owe the desire for some sort of 
righteousness beyond self-seeking: it is religion, 
more than anything else has made man disinterest- 
ed and ready to subordinate self to larger loyalties.” 
It is only the religious-minded minority 
“who have been and continue to be the salt of the 
earth”. And “only by Religion can the world be 
saved’^ 

Such being Religion, what is its soul? Its 
chief thing — its crux ? It is not dogma, nor creed, 
nor ritual nor even select scriptures, however 
eminent all these, in themselves, be. The prime 
centre being in the heart of all these, is the spirit 
of God Himself, of the one Indivisible Being, who 
divides Himself among His devotees revealing Him- 
self through His sage-saints. God is thus the centre 
of this universe, whose Light and Truth are the 
effulgence of His divine Radiance. 


But lo! there happened one most wonderful 
thing, most astounding in recent times, for in the 
‘industrial age’ of the West, the material age or the 
Kaliyuga as we call it, He (God) has been, through 
the cleverness of oiur industrialists, slyly divorced 
from life and on His Throne now sits the holy Pre- 
tender, viz. Money I And it is the spirit of Money, 
of matter, that rules the world today — ^with its 
industrial civilization, monetary standards, econo- 
mic justice, commercial thought, territorial jealou- 
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sies, rivalries and wars! All the world’s nation- 
alism has thus been largely built upon the econo- 
mic greed of its peoples, and even the International 
treaties and the famous League of Nations are 
nothing better than open or secret cliques and 
elans of a materialistic humanity from the midst 
of whom God had been dethroned, and, if existing 
at all, surviving as a back-number, in a Sunday 
chapel or in a kitchen-comer in our houses ! While 
Mammon is the Prince, and he walks in majesty! 

Srtich is the world today; and it is the case all 
the world over, whether in the East or in the West. 
There are of course good people, sincere souls, both 
here and there, everywhere in the world. But for 
the day, at any rate, their voices are still; and 
against them is ranged a whole array of arms; and 
everywhere it is the clank of the coin that counts. 

And how to face such a world? How to pro- 
vide for its further and higher growth? 

By piling up hordes upon hordes, millions 
upon millions. Empires over kingdoms, and massa- 
cres over all? 

The only alternative is to show the divine path 
— ^the path of healing where wounds are inflicted 
on a bleeding, suffering humanity. 

And the path of Gopalakrishna’s Ramadandu 
is of the latter category; while healing wounds, it 
never left any sores behind. 
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The chief call which it made on man is that of 
faith and devotion, — of faith in the Divine and de- 
votion to His Cause. 

And the army which he raised was not merely 
a divine army; it was also a devotional one, being 
based on faith and complete self -surrender, as 
contrasted with the action — creed or even the 
Charka cult of this most materialistic world. 

Further action, — more greed, increased bleed- 
ing, greater wars, worse death. 

But a dose of devotion, Bhahti, and the world 
is verily saved 1 

The Temple, Goshti, Ramadandu and the Bra- 
hmana Religion — ^these four are Gopalakrishna’s 
positive contributions to Andhra Nationalism; 
and as one which he discussed not only theoreti- 
cally, but even revealed in practical, working order, 
it behoves us to know some details of this organi- 
sation. 

Ramadandu is a religious organisation, for 
“Religion is work of real Life”: “Of all the 
agencies that can fire the soul on to grand and 
heroic achievement, religion is admittedly t’oe 
most potent one. The sublimest achievements of 
man will be found to be due almost solely to reli- 
gious impulse. The substance of religious im- 
pulse which comprehends every conceivable aspect 
of man’s life holds potentialities for effecting every-^ 
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thing in man’s aspirations. It is the ultimate refuge 
of the weary spirit wherewith it can realise its 
destiny”. (Volunteer Address). 

Secondly, it is the devotional type of the reli- 
gious (Bkakti-marga) . For, as intended for the 
mass, any appeal other than to devotional surrender 
will, especially in an organisation comprising mil- 
lions, defeat its own purpose. Too much of intellec- 
tualism breeds more leaders than followers; an 
excess of the ethical touch will make them either 
cynics or puritans; an over-emphasis on the practi- 
cal action leads them to the accursed barbarities of 
modernism; and a super-abundance of the medita- 
tive modus will be found useless for the static 
inertia of the Indian mass, which, like KumbTior 
harna, is to awake from a long and deep torpor. 
The Vanara or Monkey Army of Sree Ramachandra, 
therefore, with its unquestioning faith, and imfal- 
tering devotion and surrender, was, according to 
Gopalakrishna, the only effective cure to the mili- 
tary violence of the West. 

Thirdly, Ramadandu is a peace Army and not 
at all a military subterfuge. It was a ‘Red Army’ 
only in name and not at all a counter-part of the 
Bolshevistik “Reds” in the East. 

Fourthly as Gk)palakrishna was repeatedly 
emphasismg, Ramadandu was the traditional organi- 
sation of the Telugus. “Surely, in Andhra, at least, 
one cannot think of any other religious organisa- 
tion than Ramadandu.” 
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Fifthly, addressing itself primarily to over 
90% of our people who are Hindus, it aimed at a 
really religious regeneration of the bulk of our race, 
in the first instance, leading eventually to a federa- 
tion or synthesis with the other minoiity religious 
communities which would crop up in its wake. 

And lastly, it had a wonderful organisation of 
its own, which may be culled forth from the Telugu 
scheme of the Ramadandu constitution drawn up by 
Gopalakrishna himself, and of which the following 
is a free rendering : 

Bamadandn : Preamble. 

‘Hn this sinful age of Kali 
There is no path for Mukti 
Other than the worship 
Of Thy blessed Name, 

Oh Sree Ramachandra!” 

The institution of Ramadandu has been tradi- 
tional with the Andhras. The name of Rama has 
been most dear and sacred to all the Andhra Hindus, 
irrespective of Saivite and Vaishnavite section- 
alism. Therefore Ramadandu has been acceptable 
to and popular with all our people. 

And particularly stressful times of anarchy 
and of famine have been responsible for the emer- 
gence of Ramadandu. 

In modem times, when scepticism and agnosti- 
cism have grown, poverty has increased, anarchy 
is spreading and imrest among peoples 

( 12 ) 
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has become chronic and deeprooted, — ^to defeat these 
conditions, we require such qualities as calmness, 
wisdom (knowledge), control, Cv>urage, valour and 
character. The modem view is that a “knowledge 
of enlightened self-interest” shall suffice for this 
end; but Aryan tradition has been entirely different, 
and our ancients have repeatedly emphasised on 
perpdnal and devoted service of G-od as the only 
path to Mukti, (Salvation). 

If we preach self-interest to the people and 
incite them to action, some results, it is true, will 
accme, owing to the increased consciousness of the 
ego thereby. But it is a matter of common experi- 
ence that, though it is easy to rouse a people, it is 
very difficult to control them in times of excitement. 
Sometimes it is even impossible to make them quiet. 
On the other hand, if we introduce the sacred Bmi- 
nam and the religious impulse into our work, the 
selfishness that stands outside will be replaced by 
Dharma (higher duty) and leaders can then supply 
both the necessary action (Prayogam) and control 
(U pormmharam) for the great Mass-in-Being. 
Especially, now-a-days, when men have to act col- 
lectively in the world, a God-less effort is fraitless, 
hurtful, even positively dangerous. While, if we 
sow the seeds of devotion to God in the minds of the 
people, they will become wise, self-controlled, coura- 
geous, yet calm and quiet, and thus can proceed to 
ordered action. 

Bamadandu has been conceived out of such 

faith!. 
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More or less with the same objects, there is an. 
organisation called the Scouts, which is a purely 
Western product. Its objects are well-known, and 
it is being endorsed by some of our elders and pres- 
cribed for our adoption. But if we compare the rela- 
tive merits of the two, we will clearly see that the 
liamadandu is the more suitable for our conditions. 

The word ‘Scout’ means ‘a seeker’. Boy Scout 
can never bloom into the full-blooded warrior that 
maintains this Empire. His scouting invariably 
ends in ‘Guard-of -honouring’ to every tramping 
God, but our volunteer (Ramadandu) sets himself 
to scout the whereabouts of his Swarajya Lakshmi, 
even as the old Vanaras had sought after Sita, the 
Queen of Sree Ramachandra. 

“Ramadandu is Kamadhenu, the Cow of Plenty. 
It helps in all our righteous endeavours. In matters 
spiritual, economic, political, moral, Ramadandu 
has got the power to intercede and act, for “all 
works are His” (“It can even work the Local Board 
elections splendidly”.) 

Rules and Objects. 

Name: ‘^Bama J)atidu'\ (For promotion of the 
Hindu-Muslim etc. Unity, it has been agreed 
that the Muslims might have their “Mahafuzl 
Islam”, and both should work conjointly). 

Chief Office: Ramanagar, Chirala, provisionally. 

Objects : (1) To pray ever to God and constantly 
to utter His holy Name. 
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(2) To dedicate one’s all for all good 
causes which will be accepted as Ramakaryam, 
i. e. His deeds. 

Membership: All Andhras who are theists, whether 
Saivite or Vaisluiavite, are eligible for its mem- 
ber^ip. 

Deeksha & Uniform : A red garment for under- 
wear, red-shirt, red turban, red caste-mark on 
the fore-head ; beads ; angavastram (nap-kin) ; 
a copper tumbler; hand-stick; two Chirutalu 
or small musical instruments in the hand; — 
Every member shall wear these while on duty. 
While travelling, he should also have a kit-bag 
containing vessels, match-box, and cooking ma- 
terials. Festive occasions and other days 
declared as such by the Ramadandu Council 
shall be observed as days of Deeksha (Duty). 

Dwties : 1. To know the leader as the Guru or God 
and serve (obey) him implicitly. 

2. Early morning, after bath, to put on the 
Dandu uniform and with Ramnam on lips, to do 
the appointed task ungrudgingly, selflessly and 
with a pure mind. 

S. In times of duty, to be without selfish 
desire; and placing one’s mind at the feet of 
Sree Ramachandra, with a clear conscience ; to 
he ready for doing any tasks, at whatever sacri- 
fice. 
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4. On days of duty, to have no distinction 
of caste, or creed ; to know all beings as images 
of God ; and with hearts full of love, to act with 
an equal mind. 

5. To reckon vast assemblages, river and 
sea-side places. Temples etc. as places of pilgri- 
mage; and knowing them as the manifestations 
of the Divine, to do worship and service in all 
such places. 

Dandu Flag : The most pure, illustrious and power- 
ful Vajra or Bone of Dadhichi (who gave away 
his back-bone foi- the protection of Dharma) 
coupled with the figure of Rama’s Master- 
Volunteer, Sree Aiijaneya, or some other not 
inconsistent with the conception of Ramadandu 
shall be the insignia of the Dandu Flag. And 
standing round the Flag, the Dandu shall recite 
verses and songs and conduct Bhaja'na (dances). 

Organisation -. Panchayat : Every village shall form 
a Riamadandu ; and there shall be a Rama-mandi- 
ram or Temple for the army. Each (village) 
unit shall have four officers — the Varma or 
head; Sarma, the Minister and Priest; Gupta 
or Treasurer; and Dasu or the servant. The 
first three shall be elected once a year and the 
servant by turns every day. The election shall 
be as far as possible, unanimous; and the ser- 
vant shall be chosen by the leader. A fifth mem- 
ber shall be elected by lots and the five consti- 
tute the Dandu Panchayat. In times of emer- 
gency, the leader shall act in anticipation of the 
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Panchayat sanction. It is open for the Pan- 
chayat to censure his action subsequently, but, 
for the time being, his orders shall be obeyed. 

Taluk Sabha: Fifty village units or more accord- 
ing to the present administrative division or 
otherwise, shall form a labile Sabha. The 
Saima and Varma of every village shall be mem- 
bers of this Sabha. All these Talukdars shall 
elect a President or Rao. The Rao shall be 
chosen, as far as possible, unanimously. A Pre- 
sident so chosen shall act as dictator; but if 
(dected by a majority, he shall be only a consti- 
tutional head, executing the decisions of the 
Sabha. The Sabha shall also elect by lots, four 
other members, who with the Rao, shall consti- 
tute the Taluk Executive. The Taluk Sabha 
shall meet twice a year; its Executive once a 
month. Elections shall be annual. 

The Taluk leader shall carry out the Dandu 
duties with spotless devotion. He shall indicate 
the Dandu works to every village ; solve doubts ; 
pass judgments and assist, along with the Execu- 
tive, the Panchayats in every way. The Execu- 
tive shall have a Secretary, chosen by lots, who 
shall be responsible for the Dandu Funds and 
accounts. The Sabha shall also have five Re- 
porters and two servants, chosen from among 
the Talukdars. 

Bistriot Sabha: All the ‘Raos’ of the district shall 
comprise a district Sabha, or Board. They shall 
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elect a head or ‘Paatulu’ or ‘Elder’ from among 
themselves. An elder chosen unanimously 
shall be a dictator; if elected by a majority, 
only a constitutional head. The Board shall 
meet once a month and it shall be their duty to 
lay down rules for the Army and to see to a 
successful execution of its functions. 

Provincial Head: For the several districts of 
Andhra, there shall be a supreme head, chosen 
by all the District Elders. He shall be called a 
“Eowo-Dos”, or ^‘Hanumaii’\ ^^Jagammth”, 
or ‘^Nagak”. The assembly of these Elders 
shall be the Supreme Council or Dharma Sablia 
for Ramadandu. It shall elect its own Minister, 
and choose its own office for head-quarters. 
Till that time, Ramanagar-Chirala which is the 
seat of the Andhra Vidya Peetlia G.)shti, shall 
serve as one. Two acres of land have been ear- 
marked for Ramadandu, and it shall be open to 
the Council to choose the spot for the future also. 
The supreme head, with his Council of Elders, 
shall administer the Dandu Pharma or Law. 
Our scriptures have laid it dowm that the des- 
truction of Evil, protection of the good and 
establishment of Pharma or Righteous Rule 
are the duties of every leader. The supreme 
head shall, therefore, adopt all such methods 
as shall be conducive to these and, by his good 
deeds, assist the Andhra Renascence and promote 
devotion and faith among the people. He shall 
carry out the Pandu duties faithfully and with 
care and attention. He shall promote in the 
Andhra people, devotion to God, equality of all 
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living beings, love, piety, selflessness, kindness 
etc. And such a one alone is entitled to be called 
a “Nayak” or Leader. 

General: 1. Every male Andhra, between the ages 
of fifteen and fifty years shall be entitled to be 
a member of Ramadandu. Boys can be admit- 
ted, but they shall be unfit to lead. 

2. Every village Dandu shall have a 
Temple as its seat of worship and action. Reci- 
tations and the reading of sacred books shall be 
the daily avocation of the Mandir. There shall 
be pictures of Gods or Goddesses in the temple, 
and there shall also be pennanent ritual. 
Rieligious books and papers devoted to good 
causes and actions shall also be read in the 
Mandir. 

3. Every member shall subscribe his mite 
eveiy month or on every sacred day. 

4. There shall be a notice-Board and a 
suggestion-Book. 

5. The Dandu shall, of its own accord or 
at the instance of others, assist all popular and 
good causes. Besides, they shall ex( cute all 
deeds declared as Bamalmryum, either by the 
village Panchayat, the Taluk Sabha, District 
Board or the Dharma Sabha. Any act not 
agreed upon by a majority of the Dandu shall 
not be persisted in. 
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6. The Provincial gathering of Rama- 
dandus shall meet once a year, for seven days — 
Sapthaham — at a holy place. 

7. Boys shall obey the orders of their 
teachers, who are members of the Dandu. 

8. Young men shall rise early; perform 

ablutions; take Physical exercise (harmonised 
with Religion like and offer 

prayers. Every endeavour shall be accompa- 
nied Avith the Holy Name. Stories, songs, dan- 
ces, recitations, lectures and other performances 
shall be arranged in the evenings. 

9. In every .village, the protection of the 
poor shall be a sacred duty for the Ramadandu. 
For this puipose, asylums shall be established 
for the poor and the beggars in the village, pro- 
viding for their food, shelter etc., and shall even 
utilise their energy for any fi-uitful purpose. 

10. A village Dandu shall endeavour to 
spread the glory of Q-od’s Name through Flag, 
Music, procession etc. to the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and shall thus endeavour to fill the world 
with Love and Mercy. Rules are prescribed for 
such Dandu Marches. 

11. The village Dandu shall hearken to 
any cry for help from the neighbouring or far- 
off places, and assist to help them as far as 
possible. 

(li) 
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12. To popularise and assist the affairs 
and actions of Ramadandu among the Andhra 
people, to publish the news of the various paits 
and places, and to serve as a forum for the dis- 
cussion of the rules and laws of Ramadandu, a 
paper, called the ‘Ramadandu’, shall be started. 

“Swasthi Sree Ramarpanamasthu’M 

It remains to add a brief resume of this wonder- 
ful organisation, which, it is a pity, had not received 
at the hands of the Congress authorities that recog- 
nition and support which its actual achievement had 
entitled it to. In his Presidential Address at the 
Godavary Volmiteer Conference at Alamur (1924), 
Gopalakrishna himself narrates his experiences thus : 
“I feel sad to confess that, since the beginning of 
this Non-cooperation movement, all my trials for 
extending the Ramadandu organisation and obtain- 
ing patronage of Congress Committees for it, have 
been persistently opposed by some of our important 
workers. God only knows the reason. I don’t think 
even Mahatma ji ever advised these gentlemen against 
it, but somehow this misfortune continued until, 
thanks to Mr. Prakasam’s leadership, it was just 
recently allowed shelter under the Congress auspices, 
in a resolution passed at a meeting of the (Andhra 
Provincial Congress) Committee, at Niellore. 
But then I knew after Mr. Prakasam’s resignation 
from the Presidentship of the Committee, I have 
very little hope of its continued patronage. Even 
your volunteer organisations at the time of the Coca- 
nada Congress quietly ignored even thinking of this 
.But even now it is not too late for you 
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to consider whether it is not the proper, the only cor- 
rect Volunteer organisation that can be of any use or 
that can attain to any degree of efficiency. I can 
point-blank tell you that, without the religious motif, 
you can never secure in any Volunteer organisation 
that unquestioning submission to leadership, that im- 
doubting faith in the ideal and ungrudging self- 
abandonment to the work that are the essential in- 
gredients of a really self -less Volimteer. And surely 
in Andhra at least one cannot think of any other reli- 
gious organisation than Ramadandu. At least the 
mass of Andhras know and understand it . The 
little success we had in the conduct of Chirala affair 
is, as you all know, entirely due to this organisation. 
That a pojnilation of 18,000 ])eople could give up their 
ancestral homes and live out in sheds of palm leaves 
for a long eleven month was entirely due to this 
Ramadandu spirit. Can you have the strength to 
consider its adoption? Our ancestors had Rama- 
dandu to protect them against the plundering Rohilla 

or the Thug Are we cleverer than they? 

It appeals to our imagination in a more abundant 
degree than the colourless Smifisena. It gives us 
the necessary and powerful religious impulse. It 
gives room for no discord It bears the tradi- 

tional idiom of response to National troubles. It 
has demonstrated its utility at least in Chirala. I 
ask again, Can you accept it ? Or would you rather 
wait until our Ramadandu is duly certified and com- 
mended by a North Indian loss?” 

But a year later, writing in May 1925, after 
having been fully disillusioned about the Congress- 
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ional public life, he wrote: “I am glad you have ai. 
long last realised there is no God in the existing 
Congress Committees of Andhra nor any g )od 

either I know a Godless Committee can 

little compr('hend the worth and value of Rama 
dandu. But I have been in it for long and I would ’nl 
be true to myself if I hadn’t brought all my offerings 
to it. Now that I see the end of it all there, I shall 
indeed, work it outside. A sort of free masonry we 
shall work it into, of course purely on a religious 
basis. And Religion is work of Real Life.” (Letters 
to G.V.S.) 

Again in July of the same year; “Disaffiliation 
of Ramadandu (from the Congress Committee's) 1 
have decided upon. I shall say things on it after I 
finish all my personal affairs and feel free to work 
it”. 


This “finishing” and “feeling free” to work 
up the Ramadandu, alas! have never been; because 
soon after, illness overtook him and death defeated 
him from doing any more of physical work. 

While on the subject of Ramadandu it may be 
useful to summarise Gopalakrishna’s views on our 
Flag. In 1920, as shown above, he suggested “the 

most pure, illustrious and powerful Vajra 

coupled with the figure of Sree Anjaneya or 

some other not inconsistent with the conception of 
Rama Dandu shall be the insignia of th(* Dandu 
Flag”. The Congressional “Tri-colour and the 
Charka” were not yet born at that time; and that 
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original conception was in a single colour — ^the red 
of the Hindus — with a Chakra (wheel), and two 
figures of Sree Anjaneya on either side. Later 
on, after Gandhi ji came out with his ‘National Flag 
which was an improvement on the Besantine “Red 
and Green” (symbolic of the Hindu and Muslim) 
of the Home Rule days of 1916-17, Gopalakrishna 
tried to accommodate even the “Tricolour and 
Oharka” in his Dandu Flag; and we will find that 
design on the front page of his Yolunteer Address, 
the charka itself being now of bone, not wood as in 
the simple Gandhian variety, and the spinner being 
the Hanuman, and not a human. Tt shows how 
Gopalakrishna, while being true to his Ideals, was 
ever ready to accommodate himself io external ideas 
and influences not inconsistent with his own. Bui 
when he found the utter futility of these new-fangled 
ideas, he wrote on 26 — 5 — 1925 : 

“Of course, I am not attending that Palivela 
Conference, and I am glad. A few days back, I got 
a letter from the Secretary, Reception Committee 
that they could not accept any suggestion until the 
All India Congress Committee acknowledges the 
Ramadan dll Flag! One should have thought or 
known this much that a local variation is always 
admitted; and even the Union Jack has its modifica- 
tion when hoisted on India (with the Star of India 
impressed on it). Last year’s Alamuni Conference 
accepted it. The Andlira Volunteer Board accepted 
it; and even Sjt. IJnnava Ramalingam Pantulu was 
one of the chief ‘worshippers’ of the Flag at Kowur. 
Even Hardiker was in ecstasies over it but our 
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Palivela friends must be quite constitutional! So 
that’s that. 

“I am not, of course, sorry, and on the other 
hand, am quite happy on my services being rejected 
that way. For one thing, I could avoid all physical 
worry and trouble. If it were Ramaseva (G-od’s 
service), I couldn’t have avoided it, my delicate 
health notwithstanding. But a programme of hoist 
ing a mere Spinners’ — Weavers’ Flag has happily 
helped me out of it. 

“If the Flag were to symbolise the Nation’s soul 
and its Sadhana, both Bhnkti and Mukti must be 
indicated, and with plenty of graceful and incessant 
movement. The agent of the movement, Sadhaka, 
must also be represented and to every politic- .1 
‘Hindu’, a Vanara best symbolises the Sadhaka. For 
he is out to establish Dharma for which “Rama- 
Rajyam” is about the best political translation. As 
the question of Musalmans and others existing 
under the Congress Flag has been solved at Alamur 
and Kov^mr (by accepting to allnv alongside of this 
their own modifications) and as no Musalmans arid 
others worthy of acc imt exist among the volimteers 
for whose benefit the Flag ceremony is particularis- 
ed, this Ramadandu flag should have been accepted. 
A flag must have abiding value and its design must 
be a work of art. It must at least have some mean- 
ing. A simple Charka may exhibit the sorrow of the 
stomach merely. It is puerile to think it suffices to 
indicate the Nation’s condition and concern. If 

Mahatma Gandhi also thinks so well, I 

shut up!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CMrala — Perala : Some Incidents and Events. 

We shall now proceed to narrate a few incidents 
and events in the Chirala — Perala campaign. 

Gopalakrishna ’s preparations for his Chirala 
Ramadandu were already complete when the Non 
cooperation movement was started; and it is reported 
that, in his Presidential Address at the Godavary 
District Students’ Conference held at Rajahmundry 
on 22 — 1 — 1921, he “described to his audience the 
Ramadandu started by him”. But it was not until 
March of that year that he and his movement be- 
came well-knowTi. On the 28th of March 1921, the 
All India Congress Committee was to meet at Bez- 
wada to formulate its triple programme of one crore 
of Congress members; one crore of Rupees; and 
20 lakhs of spinning wheels, the “Men, Money and 
Munitions” as Mr. C. R. Das had put it — and by 
that time already Chirala had finished a few preli- 
minary skirmishes, and earned public recognition by 
sending twelve of its citizens including an aged 
woman, to jail, in the course of a non-payment 
struggle of the Municipal tax. And when the All- 
India Congress Committee met at Bezwada towards 
the end of March, Gopalakrishna arrived there in a 
special train with about a thousand of his Rama- 
dandu troops and the part played by him during that 
historic gathering deserves more than a passing men- 
tiom 
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First, it is necessary to notice that, though Go - 
palakrishua was taking an active part from the very 
beginning, in the shaping of the National, Provincial 
and District Congress organizations, he and his 
Ramadandu were being — shall we say — suspiciously 
looked upon by those in authority in the Andhra 
Congress — God alone knows the reason why 1 

It is said that the Ramadandu were dressed in 
red uniforms, — symbolic of blood — while their own 
Gandhian colour was Khadi- white S 5 anbolic of ‘Non 
violence in Thought, word and deed!” Stories were 
told about Gopalakrishna and his Ramadandu; and, 
it is reported, even Gandhi ji’s mind was poisoned by 
those in authority in the Andhra Congress, for 
Gandhiji later on confessed that at first he held 
jjrejudiced opinions against Gopalakrishna! — But 
little did they realise that the mission of the Rama- 
dandu was a purely religious one, in which non- 
violence had abundant scope and at least as Gopala- 
krishna had conceived of it, they lied who said that 
it was intended as a ruse for violence! 

At Bezwada, though Gopalakrishna came with a 
band of one thousand, strong, disciplined and well- 
organised, non-violent soldiers, their presence was 
at first utterly ignored, and the Reception Com- 
mittee worked up a cumbersome Volunteer Corps 
for receiving the Congress leaders and the vast con- 
course of people expected to gather. The Congress 
recruits were all educated people; while Gopala- 
krishna ’s army was from the common folks: and 
these latter were found not only more earnest and 
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capable, but, in fact, more amenable to discipline and 
service than their more enlightened and cultured 
brethren. The Congress leaders organised hotel; 
to feed the volunteers and others; Gopalakrishna 
ridiculed the idea of Anna-Vihraymn (selling food) 
as unnational, procured free feed for his Ramadandu, 
and even for a couple of thousand others, from 
the local merchants. The Congress Volunteers 
worked almost headlessly; while the Ramadandu 
had in their pictiii'esque and cultured leader a most 
inspiring personality. 

Thei'e were about 2 to 3 lakhs of people gathered 
from all parts of the country to pay their homage 
to Gandhiji (whom Gopalakrishna himself had 
lately proclaimed an Avatar) and other leaders; 
and tile evening meeting was a remarkable thing, 
‘‘quite a sea of humanity” as Acharya Gidwani had 
put it. And inexperienced and disunited among 
themselves as the Congress volunteers were, and 
without a proper leader, they proved utterly incapa 
hie even of organising a ]iublic meeting. The rush 
of the people wms so great that in their attempts to 
have Darshan of the leaders and perhaps also a 
scramble for front seats, each push ended in a big 
tide, and actually there wore at least two or perhaps 
even three moving waves of humanity; and on those 
occasions some of them were actually twenty to 
thirty feet above the ground, resting merely in the 
air, back to back and back to face. On one of those 
occasions, particularly, the very life of the Nation’s 
idol, Mahatma Gandhi was actually in danger, his 
puny figure being badly exposed to one of those 

(U^ 
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moving waves and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the massive arms of Shaukat Ali could form a 
strong cordon round Gandhiji to ward off the crowd 
and lead him out of danger. The Congress Volun- 
teer organisation thus completely broke down; and 
if there were no serious easualities on that day, ii 
was due solely to a Providential mercy. 

The first day’s meeting was thus a miserabls 
fiasco; it was repeated the next day and the day 
after that : on these occasions, the volunteers bucked 
up a little; but their organisation was too loose and 
inept to serve a huge public meeting. On the third 
day, therefore, when all their efforts had failed, the 
Congress leaders out of sheer helplessness turned to 
Gopalakrishna for succour. Gopalakrishna cheer- 
fully undertook the responsibility, but insisted that 
he should be allowed a free hand in the arrange- 
ments. The proviso was easily agreed to — in fact 
the leaders approached him out of sheer helplessness 
and were actually afraid of incurring public odium ; 
— and at 3 o’clock A.M., bands of the Ramadandii 
were despatched to ^MaidnvV or meeting-ground 
and were stationed in lines, fonning squares of 
sitting space for the people, and broad streets for 
the leaders’ cars to pass through. Before dawn, a 
thoroughly well-organised and beautiful human city 
of two to three lakhs of people was formed ; and at 
6 A.M., the leaders were gradually ushered in and 
led in procession, through lane after lane, addressing 
the people in every four-square comer. Everyone 
was pleased, overwhelmed with Joy; and all praised 
Gopalakrishna and his Ramadandu. 
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There was on incident of the day particularly, 
which must be described. Limits were prescribed 
for the people to sit; but a Police officer tried to 
cross, with impunity, one of those limits. There was 
a wordy tug-of-war between the Police and the 
Ramadandu volunteers, and at one stage, an open 
rupture was feared. All eyes, including those of 
Gandhi ji, were on the scene ; Gopalakrishna arrived 
there and implored the Police gentleman to desist; 
and, when all persuasion failed, he prostrated him 
self before that impudent official telling him that if 
the latter must advance, it could only be by walking 
over their corpses and he offered himself as the first 
to fall. The official was at last moved and yielded 
whereupon he was conveyed back over the heads of 
the sitting people, to his allotted place in the rear. 

Shortly after the Bezwada meeting, Gandhiji 
began a tour in the Andhradesa, in the course of 
which he visited Chirala on 7th April 1921. 
Gopalakrishna made elaborate an*angements to 
receive the great Guest in his sandy home and an 
address was presented on behalf of the Vidya Peetha 
Goshti, written in Teliigu, with an iron quill on 
palm leaf, besmeared with turmeric paste, which 
pleased Gandhiji immensely ; and, it is said that the 
latter kissed it to his eyes, saying he would cherish it 
as a treasure. Gandhiji also laid the foundation- 
stone of the Ramanagar- village ; and, after the cere- 
monies were over, Gopalakrishna had to see him off, 
when not only the future of the Chirala campaign 
was discussed and settled, but he raised his ‘Minute 
of dissent’ regarding the €landhian Philosophy, vij}., 
whether the cult of ‘Non-violence — Prahlada- 
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Sadhamb, would not, in the long run, culminate in 
Narasimham i.e., dod in His Terrible aspect, des- 
cending upon earth as the Man-Lion, red in tooth and 
fiery in claw and destroying all the embodiments of 
the egotistical and the monstrous. Gandhiji, it 
would appear, smiled at the queiTy ; but probably 
felt inwardly “puzzled and perplexed”; and asked 
if Gopalakrishna was presenting that aspect to his 
audiences. Being told ‘yes’, Gandhiji asked as to 
how they received the idea, and Gopalakrishna 
answered that the masses had enough culture in them 
and they understood him perfectly wheveui^on 
Gandhiji is said to have advised Gopalakrishna not 
to present it any more to his hearers, to which Gopala- 
krishna readily assented. 

The exodus decided upon when Gandhiji was 
at Chirala was a remarkable event in the Chirala 
campaign. Direct civil disobedience, through non- 
payment of the Municipal taxes, with all its atten 
dant risks of prosecutions, jail filling, sales, auc- 
tions, demonstrations and so forth was felt to be the 
one course open to the people of Chirala in their 
fight against the Municipality. But Gandhiji seems 
to have felt that the people might not be strong 
enough to bear the strain for long, and he feared 
that violence might break out at one stage. An alter- 
native was, therefore, sought for and, it was foimd. 
that there was a less risky and — ^it was thought — 
equally efficacious method, which was to leave the 
town altogether and live outside the Municipal limits 
and let the Municipality die of inanition. And 
Gandhiji, it is said, advised the latter course. 
Gopalakrishna loyally took up the idea, and it was 
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really a sight for the gods to see how a 15 to 16,000 
men, women and children; young, middle-aged and 
old ; irrespective of caste, creed or sex ; had at his 
(command, left their ancestral homes ; migrated to 
open fields on the outskirts of the town; and for a 
long eleven m;)nth, amidst sun and I’ain, through 
weal and woe, despite threats and smiles, had stayed 
on, in due loyalty to their chief, ‘‘Duggiralayya”. 

Scenes are described in that wonderful exodus 
as to how, at mid-day, in scorching sun, while the 
sands were burning hot, pregnant ladies and women 
with babies-in-arms; men and women with their 
essential belongings on their heads and shoulders; 
went cheerfully through the ordeal. The Police 
and the Government ‘officials were on the alert to 
defeat the people, or at least to make an attachment 
or two for the realisation of their overdues; but 
such was the ingenuity of their ever-resourceful 
leader, and such was the vigilance of his ever-wateh- 
ful Ramadandu, that all those efforts wei*e of no 
avail. The help rendered by the Ramadandu, in 
particular, not only for a perfectly safe and orderly 
conveyance of men and things from the town, but 
in the erection of sheds for their living ; maintenance 
of peace, order and good government during their 
one-year’s stay, is rather imagined than described. 
Panchaynts were held to deal out justice effectively 
to the delinquents; and more than one loyalist was 
levied a handsome ‘fine’ for the benefit of the new 
“Exchequer”. The Government manoeu-^Ted many 
times to wean away the people ; but every one of them 
was utterly defeated. Government officials were 
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‘boycotted’ and had to retire for want of bare food 
and even water; and the great Rajah Saheb of 
Panagal himself had to retreat for want of a hearer. 
The villages wei'e completely deserted; and in the 
new “Pahnyrah city”, G-opalakrishna’s word was 
Law I 

Before passing from the story of this exodus, 
perhaps mention must be made of one small point. 
Gopalakrishna’s original idea was a deliberate 
albeit non-violent resistance to the bureaucracy. But 
Gandhiji advised an Exodus, which of course Go- 
palakrishna readily took up, nay he worked it to a 
sucaess. But that success itself was a short-lived 
one; and within a year it all broke down. And if 
the campaign had been conducted in the original, 
direct manner of attack contemplated by Gopala- 
krishna! No doubt, it would have lost some of the 
charms which the Exodus had actually revealed; 
but perhaps the other method could have furnished 
a more dynamic and, in the long run, more effective 
front than the sullen retirement, — the highly drama- 
tic “boycott” of the Municipal premises — ^had 
actually proved. Fight — continuous, unending fight 
— from one’s own station in life was the life-brea+h 
of the movement which Gopalakrishna had led at 
Chirala ; but when the people were banished from the 
“war-zone”, and when the “Man of million myste- 
ries” was clapped off in jail, no wonder that the 
people retired into placidity; and gradually the 
dead bones of a Municipality had come back to life. 
Perhai>s, and perhaps not I 
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In the earlier stages of the campaign, we are 
told, there was an incident which ought to be told. 
There is a village called Vetapalem adjoining the 
Chirala Railway station. And the leaders of Veta- 
palem decided upon the boycott of the Pancliayat 
Court sanctioned by the Government. The proposal 
was blessed by Gopalakrishna, who went to Vetapa- 
lem ; personally supervised the preliminary arrange- 
ments; took sworn pledges from the elders of the 
thirty communities in the village; reconciled the 
various factions among them; and came back fully 
satisfied that the boycott would go off splendidly on 
the Election Day. Everything was thus kept ready 
but on the appointed day, when Gopalaki'ishna was 
away at Chirala, the Government officials came with 
a posse of constables -and threatened and coerced 
the leaders, who acquiesced in the elections. Gopala- 
krishna sent one or two volunteers in advance and 
himself arrived after noon, when already the thirty 
elders broke their troth ; mustered strong their fol- 
lowers ; and a huge meeting was assembled, to which 
the Tahsildar was reading the Panchayat rules for- 
the benefit of the electors. 

At first Gopalakrishna felt aghast at the sight 
before him. Still not losing heart, he drove by the 
side of the meeting and alighted where the chief 
officers were sitting and proceeded straight to the 
dias and quietly sat there, as if nothing had hanpen- 
ed. Meanwhile the officials began to feel nervous; 
the men assembled looked at each other; leaders 
bent their heads in shame; the police got puzzled; 
and their chief passed word to the constabulary to 
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be on btmdobtist. The Tahsildar soon gained 
enough presence of mind to exchange an apologetic 
word or two with Gopalakrishna, telling him that 
they were merely doing their duty, and almost soli- 
citous of his permission to proceed with the rest of 
the job, he even offered his bungalow for Gopala- 
krishna to retire. Gopalakrishna thanked the Tah 
sildar for his solicitude; but had no need for any of 
his kindness ; said that he just came to see if the 
people were his own or were on th'e sid(' of the Go- 
vernment; and, as he beheld with his own eyes that 
the Government had won, he had no more business 
there; therefore, he would certainly not impede their 
work, but would go. And he coolly left the 
place. 

The meeting itself was held in the open, on a 
sandy ground, surrounded by a wild fence, which had 
a few openings for entrance. After Gopalakrishna 
left, those entrances were strongly guarded by the 
Police to prevent any of the audience, from getting- 
out. Gopalakrishna left the meeting thus alone, 
entered a neighbouring palmyrah grove, and facing 
the trees which were equally strong in numbers as the 
meeting was perhaps in men and were. inde('d, much 
taller in stature shooting their leafy tufts high into 
the skies, while this puny humanity had sunk into 
the earth; he began to address them in a loud tone 
and commanding voice. 

It may be stated here that Gopalakrishna was 
one of our greatest orators — ^perhaps the best that 
Andhra has produced — and already by this time, he 
could command an audience of 50 to 60,000 easily. 
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His addresses, it is well-known, were of the highest 
order, not only in respect of results — ^where hj 
“easily moved millions”, — but in point of sheei 
quality which was imsurpassed. They were address- 
ed to the mass, yet timed in the highest key of cul- 
ture ; were interspersed with song and verse, wit and 
laughter; were addressed to the best in man; the style 
was superb ; and the people would dance with joy or 
coar in laughter. As his meJiod was- approaching 
the Pauranika or the Kathaha, his addresses were 
more or less of the nature of kalakshepams. In his 
political meetings indeed, he had often to descend to 
the lower planes, because he had mostly to deal with 
crowds; but even here he tried and veiy often 
managed to lift them up rather than himself go low. 
He could speak in English, Telugu and even Sanskrit, 
it is said ; and it is a pity that not one of his many dis- 
courses and speeches has been faithfully reported or 
preserved, either in extenso or with its proper intona- 
tion, gesture and idiom. It only shows how far back- 
ward we, in Andhra, are in point of deserving our 
great men. 

But to return to the Palmyrah address. No 
report of it, like most others, has either been taken 
Or preserved ; but, in one word, it was an Address to 
the Trees! In the course of it, he s night to imbur- 
den himself to his ‘audience’ who, he said, were 
physically, morally, in every way superior to the 
race of human pigmies wlio betrayed their country, 
broke their plighted word, and submitted themselv^ 
in a cowardly manner to the Govemmentnl Baha- 
durism. Endowed with his own brilliance and 
powerful thought and expression, he added now a 

( 1 !) 
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most stirring indignation at the treachery of the vil- 
lage elders ; and addressing a ^non-communicative’ 
Nature, he told those trees that they were his only 
fit company; and, to him, all men in this country 
were dead! Men in this land, he went on, had no 
sense of honour, no respect for vows, no fear of 
shame, but became puny in size, bended in brow, and 
submissive to slavery. While those trees were tall 
in stature, erect in pose, proud in disposition, looking 
aloft into the heavens, and were imlikely to move or 
change easily out of fear, incapable of sordid betra- 
yals, and, therefore, were fitter assemblages for him 
to pour forth his aching heart! 

Temperamentally, Gopalakrishna was a great 
lover of Nature. In his younger days, be was living 
in a garden-house at Guntur; and he was ever for 
his eyes to soar unhampered by human walls. While 
he was in England, he was going on long excursions, 
of 20 to 25 miles, up the hills and down, picking 
berries for Narada, the three year old boy of 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. After retiring from his edu- 
cational activities, he turned to Chirala where he 
hoped to be in close proximity to the gaze of the sea 
whose vastness never ceased to inspire him. And 
subsequently, it is well-known that he was never en 
joying himself more than when he was keeping 
company from his solitary arm-chair in Ramanagar, 
with the distant moon, or better still, the stars, the 
sky, the. planets and other Lokas beyond this Earth. 
While he kept himself scrupulously out from any 
spectacular scenes of sil«it meditation or retire- 
ment to the woods, which resulted in the mediaeval 
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times particularly, in producing a race of meta-phy- 
sicians rather than of true Seers, — Gopalakrishna 
was extremely fond of a constant communion with 
Nature; and it is no wonder, therefore, if he enjoyed 
his palmyrah troupe perfectly. 


In loud tones, dead earnest about hims elf, force 
ful and impassioned in manner, and with fier} 
speech, sparkling with super wisdom, rather of tht 
heavens than of this earth, addressmg the trees and 
to the divinity in them, he soon made himself audible 
to the 5 or 6,000 men nearby, against whom he had 
but turned his back a short while ago. And one bj 
one, through one pretext or another, these men alsc 
bestirred themselves and gradually began to glide 
a-way from the meeting-place, unobserved by or per- 
haps with the silent acquiescence of the police ou 
guard, and they began 'taking their seats imder the 
palmyrah shelter. Thus within 10 — 15 — 30 minutes 
there came slowly 10 — W — 50 and the figure was 
swelling and all along Gopalakrishna went on ad- 
dressing the trees and reviling the base perfidy and 
inhumanity of man. And as his audience was in- 
creasing, the police got anxious; the Tahsildar was 
still reading his ‘Rules’; the people were getting res- 
tive; and already a fifty of them had left, when a 


batch of two or three and four was hindered i^te 
path at one of the exits. After a full 
performance before the trees, GtopalaJ^^^UjiiiS 
looked back for a minute and beholdin^Mfe^atch^ 
struggling still to come, acclaimed injk^^d j 

“No power on earth can prevent a 
from coming out. Those who are wiBu^k sM9H 
he stayed by the bayonets of a hired co|^l^^llt^l” 
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Straight-away, up rose a hundred men on dach 
side, and with the aid of their hand-sticks, they felled 
down the loose sandy-fencing and made a hundred 
path- ways ; and, in less than a twinkle, all the five 
or six thousands less their thirty leading men and 
their body-guard, were restored to Gopalakrishna 
and his Palm-trees. And for a full three hours or 
more, i.e, till it was past 6 p.m. when the time for the 
Panchayat election automatically expired, the Pal- 
myrah discourse w^ent on in high spirits and in great 
glee while the poor Tahsildar and his helpless asso - 
ciates stayed on all the while, but the Panchayat it 
self couldn’t be formed 1 

Thus ended one of the most picturesque and 
dramatic episodes of Gopalakrishna ’s campaign m 
supreme triumph for his Lord, Sree Ramachandra, 
but to the mighty grief of the Government and its 
myrmidons. We mention it not only because it 
interests the mind, but we are yet to find another 
man who had the cheek to defy an opponent under 
such disheartening circumstances — -literally he was 
one against 6,000 — or who managed a victory in the 
manner in which he did. We read in books that 
some of our great men and women had wept over the 
loss of a dear wife or husband, and opened their 
hearts to the neighbouring trees and plants ; or even 
that, .'in th^ir love-frenzy, they beheld their beloved 
in every buslj or shrub which they passed by in their 
quest* But it sounds absolutely novel that Gopala 
krishna should have wrung out a success out of the 
trees 1 And more so that ths trees themselves should 
have ' thus Willingly volimteered, where men had 
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failed to serve ! And through that Gopalakrishna 
showed the greatness of the human spirit, as opposed 
to the forces of treachery and of brute-force, and ho 
established, too, the kinship between Man and Tree, 
a truth hallowed by the researches of another dis- 
tinguished country-man of ours, viz. Sir J. C. Bose. 
What Bose showed in his laboratory, Gopalakrishna 
revealed it in practical life; and both are great, be 
cause they showed us the unity between the Living 
and the Non-living. 

We must pass over, however miwillmgly, a good 
deal of the story relating to the day-to-day struggle 
at Chirala. Gopalakrishna himself was present for 
over half the period of the struggle; and when he 
was clapped in jail, his inspiration guided and led 
the people to a certain extent. Every day there 
were judicial tribunals, legislative enactments and 
administrative orders; and almost every affair of 
every individual citizen was within the purview of 
the Panchayat over which Gopalakrishna presided. 
Doubts disappeared in his presence; fears vanished 
before him; and life became a new joy to the new' 
subjects of the “Gopalakrishna Raj”. And, it will 
be interesting to note, that the whole thing, com- 
prising the leaving of home-steads, erection of new 
sheds, succour to the helpless, advertisement, demon- 
stration, processions, prosecutions, Railway expen- 
ses etc. didn’t cost the public more than about 
Rs. 10,000 (Ten Thousand Rupees only) 1 While for 
a similar enterprise at Bardoli, Gandhiji actually 
laid by 10 lakhs of Rupees in 1921 ; the Sikhs spent 
a pretty large sum over their famous GuruMiabag 
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affair; and as recently as 1928, a sum of over two 
lakhs was spent for a two tj three months prelude 
to a Bardoli No-tax campaign and another two lakhs 
was collected and kept ready for its prosecution, if 
it became necessary! 

It is sad to reflect that even out of this 
Rs. 10,000 which was spent at Chirala, the amount 
was not easily forthcoming. The people of Chirala 
— Perala gave to the Congress over Rs. 8,000 by wav 
of donations to the Tilak Swarajya Fund; and m 
return, the Provincial Congress Committee reluct 
antly granted a sum of Rs, 3,000 for the Chirala 
campaign. And even that grant was opposed by 
at least one prominent leader of the Committee! 
The rest was of course raised by Gopalakrishna 
himself or by door to door collections of self -less 
volunteers in places far and near; and when the 
Treasury was running out Gopalakrishna had to go 
in quest of “Sanjeevi” (the vital coin), for which 
purpose he went to Berhampore, the seat of the 
Andhra Conferences that year, where he was 
arrested and sentenced to jail under Section 108 
Cr.P.C. Shortly after, he was brought back from 
jail, tried for “sedition” under Section 124- A, I.P.C 
and convicted, but the good Judge said: “the twj 
sentences to run concurrently”. The story of those 
arrests and Trials was published in the Press and 
makes m^«t interesting reading. And when Go- 
palakrishna was removed from the scene of action, 
no one else came forward to take up his work; and 
in the course of the next five or six months, the 
movement slowly ebbed away and died. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Chirala-Berala — ^Its Effects. 

To the superficial observer, the Chirala — Pcraia 
struggle ended in failure, because not only Gopaia- 
krishna was clapped in jail, the people were coaxed 
or coerced into submission, by persecution, prosecu- 
tions, threats, burning of cottages (God knows by 
whom it was donel) and inducements through diplo 
matic offers and the award of at least one Rao 
Saheb I — ^which all resulted in a return of the people 
to their old town, without achieving their main 
object, viz. the abolition of the Municipality. For 
those men had vowed that they shall compel the 
Government to withdraw the Municipality, or in the 
alternative, to stay out of its precincts, so that it 
could die of inanition; but within a year of their 
resolve, while their leader was still in jail, they 
became demoralized; went back upon their resolve; 
and accepted the very Municipality on which they 
had waged such a bitter warfare for so long. It is, 
therefore, apparent that, on the principal issue, th'^ 
Government had won ; and the people lost their 
battle. 

This is, indeed, true from the broad and external 
point-of-view ; and the Government may justly be 
proud of their score over the people and over Gopala- 
krishna. But if the full truth of the matter has 
got to be told, the victor}’' of the Government was but 
a pyrrhic triumph, for, not only was the extent of 
their success very qualified and limited as judged 
from the nature of the conditions which were 
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filially agreed to between themselves and the people; 
and one of them it is said, was that there should be 
no increase of taxes from the old Union level; but 
chiefly from the direct and indirect results which 
had accrued from the Chirala campaign, which must 
be pronounced a distinct gain for Gopalakrishna and 
the Nation. 

But before we proceed to sketch the main 
results of the Chirala movement it will be instruc- 
tive to narrate the chief causes which contributed to 
the failure of the campaign, as it was led in 1921. 

First, the cause itself, from one stand-point, 
was a petty one. The issue was a very small one, 
indeed, being the abolishing of a municipality over 
a small town : it did not embrace even the wider 
political, i.e. National Swaraj, though it helpeti 
politics and politics helped it too, to a considerable 
extent. And there was complete absence of the 
spiritual or religious in motif, though Gopala- 
krishna endeavoured to religioise it in method; but 
the want of a main urge must have been a serious 
handicap to a successful ending of the fight. 

Secondly, jealousy of fellow-Congressmen in 
Andhra was another cause of the failure of Chirala. 
The foremost leaders of the province were either 
luke-warm or awfully jealous of Gopalakrishna and 
his work. As Gopalakrishna himself said later on: 

“why Chirala failed. was that ever since they 

started the Chirala affair, the leaders — all honour 
to them, honour for their valour and death for their 
ambition had exhibited indecision and want of selr- 
eonfidence Except Mr. S. Sreenivasa Iyengar 
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of Madras, none came there. No Congress Com- 
mittee came to enquire into their conditions and, in- 
spite of one of their leaders, Dr. Pattabhi Sitarama- 
yya, the Congress ultimately gave Rs. 3,000. The 

leaders began to grow nervous They were 

amateurs in the game, they did not know how to 

educate the masses They lacked the sense of 

responsibility”. 

A chronic division of the people and a general 
want of national character and solidarity was 
another cause for the failure of Chirala. ‘‘The 
most important cause why Chirala failed was the 
utter lack of comradeship amongst them. They were 
keeping on public life with artificial respiration. 
The tie of religion which united all the people 
together was absent “ The people had mul- 
tifarious divisions, quite discordant divisions 

It was our social bondage that was perpetuating our 
political serfdom.” 

The decision of the Bardoli Resolutions where- 
by the Non-cooperation movement in the country 
was suspended sine die was a great shock to the 
Chirala campaign. Gopalakrishna went to jail in 
October 1921 when the movement was at its high tide ; 
and in February 1922, the country was let down 
from the highest pinnacle to the bottom-most depths. 
And with the Nation, Chirala also fell. The whole 
country was demoralised; and it spread to Chirala 
also. If there was no set-back in the country, it is 
quite possible that Chirala could have held on for a 
much longer period. Even as it was, it is remarka- 

( 1 ( 5 ) 
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Ble that it persisted for e full four months even 
after the great ‘Backing at Bardoli’. 

Want of adequate funds and workers was per- 
haps another cause. Inspite of its other defects if 
there was more morey there could perhaps have been 
more work done. But they had to do it all with a 
Rs. 10,0001 Not even the Congress would help it! 
After Gopalakrishna went to jail, no single leader 
took up his place. They all thought of new places 
and grander movements ; and the result was a mise- 
rable abortion, e. g. Peda Nandipadu. 

The above are some of the chief causes which 
led to the ultimate failure of the Chirala campaign. 
But we should now advert to a few aspects of the 
main significance of the struggle, because the Chi- 
rala movement, unlike many other political events, is 
not of an ephemeral interest merely: its effects are 
long-lasting and its significance must, therefore, be 
borne in mind by every future worker that may 
choose to walk in its line. 

Firstly, as Gopalakrishna himself was claiming, 
|he movement was a psychological experiment in 
mass leadership. In his own words, like the Sree 
^rishna of old, he had to be or rather exhibit in him- 
self, a 16,000 fuc(^ to satisfy all the 16 000 men, 
V^omen aji^ child^Pr ,who. chose to foil >w him. His 
theory^ brieflv„thus;. A ‘leader’ is either a Gimi 
^ e. T(^cher or Husband. And all his followe’rs are 
related io him .eitlter as pupils or veives. Again, all 
follov^enj represent each a differing individuation of. 
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Life. And the leader, like the Guru, must respond 
psychically to each individual Sadhaka in a like 
chord of his l)eing. Thus the leader, in answering 
to the calls of a multiple mass becomes a multiple 
personality. And Gopalakrishna claimed that Chi- 
rala afforded him one such mighty experiment. 

Secondly, his was an attempt at running a paral- 
lel Government, or rather at organising a new state 
or sjciety, on a limited scale of course. To under- 
stand this view-point correctly, it is necessary to go 
baek to the circumstances which he had to face. 
The country was in the grip of a foreign govern- 
ment ; the Congress had pledged itself, under Gan- 
dhiji’s inspiration, to “establish Swaraj in India in 
the year of Grace 1921’’, and Gopalakrishna under- 
took the responsibility in the Andhra Province, and 
his Chirala-Perala was his humble contribution. But 
how did he do itf 

In his own words: “During the eleven months 
there was no ^Municipality in Chirala, they had their 
own Committee ’s ruling. There was not a single case 
of violence during the period. To organise self- 
government in a village which consisted of so many 
communities, they had to keep aside democracy, Pst 
it .should degenerate into mobocracy. In Chirala 
they had thirty communities, each being represented 
on the Committee.” 

Later on, he reverted to the subject more fully 
and said that, if the Congress leaders had been 
smoere, fh^ must aim at numing a parallel admisi- 
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stration in India. Thus writing to a friend in 
1927, he declared: “If these people really believe in 
democratic swaraj they should have gathered all 
tiiose who had entered the Legislatures on the Con- 
gress ticket into a new and independent constituent 
Assembly and declared their determination to enter 
into a final fight for Swaraj with the British Go- 
vernment. Before presenting any ‘National de- 

mands’ to the Government, we should first organise 
the Nation and then ask for an answer from the 
Government.” 

There are many people now-a-days who talk of 
Independence. But few of them probably realise 
that there can be no attainment of Independence or 
Self-Rule for any country without an attempt at 
running a parallel government on how-so-ever hum- 
ble a scale. And we daresay, that in such rehearsals 
for Swaraj, that of Chirala must be ranked as a 
classical one. 

Thirdly, Chirala afforded a wonderful example 
of a communal adjustment among the warring, jar- 
ring communities of the present-day India. There 
are many communities in the country ; and, one by 
one, all of them are gradually requiring to send their 
quota, and sometimes even more of members to the 
legislative, admnistrative and even judicial bodies, 
and thus “communal representation” has become a 
common cry in several parts of the country. But it 
will be interesting to notice that in his Chirala move- 
mimt Qupalakrishna had organised a village council 
or J^anchayat wherein he gave representation to each 
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one of the thirty communities existing in the place. 
This shows that he wanted to federalise the several 
communitieis, on an equal basis; and we fiud the prin- 
ciple is potential of great results. The recognition 
of every existing community, as an ancilliary to his 
wider Synthesis of all existing Faiths in the world (cf . 
his Trial statement), with full freedom and equal 
rights and the several communities moving in unison 
with common ties of interest and a common feeling 
of oneness — this seems to be the spirit of the things 
towards which the country is fast moving and in the 
revival of the ancient Panchayat principle of a gene- 
ral synthesis, on the basis of a village unit, of all the 
existing communities according to their trades or fim- 
ctions, Chirala has had its own contribution to make. 

The emergence of the Ramadandu as an inspired 
and deeply religious mass-organisation, as suited to 
the present times of stress and struggle, is a direct 
contribution of the Chirala campaign. For all 
movements of mass action, it is well-known, give rise 
to a good deal of unrest and bitterness which might, 
if not properly controlled, easily tend to anarchy and 
worse. And at such crises, the organisation of a 
band of people, comprising the mass in its millions, 
of all grades and classes of society, inspired by a reli- 
gious motive, and trained up in a traditional manner, 
could easily be the best antidote for all such ills. 
And in this sense, the Ramadandu was really a bles- 
sing to the country. 

Among the indirect results which accrued out of 
the movemoit, the following are noteworthy. 
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It produced a healthy curbing effect on the 
actions of the bureaucracy, as witnessed from the 
withdrawal of the Repalle Municipality, whose 
creation was also proposed and opposed at that 
time. 


It served as an object-lesson to the people, of 
what a self-respecting community can do to re- 
sist the tyranny of an unsympathetic bureaucracy. 

So far as Gopalakrishna was concerned, it took 
him easily to the top-most crests of fame and glory; 
and the “hero of Chirala-Perala’’ was a house-hold 
word in the Andhradesa, nay, even outside Andhra, 
his was the one Andhra name which was heard or re- 
membered even to this day. 

It also enlarged his mind ; ripened his experience 
and fixed his vision keenly not only on the goal, but 
on the means of reaching it, with due regard to the 
strong and slippery points on the way. And his ex- 
perience in this direction must be deemed really in- 
valuable. 

But the most tragic part of the incidental results 
of this campaign was that it made Gopalakrishna a 
complete wreck in life for his body was fully “consu- 
med” by the fiery ordeals of this all absorbing move- 
ment, with the result that he lost about a 100 lbs. in 
weight — ^from 225 to 120 — during that one year of 
campaigning — ^while the rigours of the jail-life which 
followed proved a veritable blessing ; and he actually 
gained 30 lbs. in the Trichinopoly jail, even on his 
*0^ class diet and treatment! 
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Some Non-cooperation Politics. 

We have lingered long on Gopalakrishna’s Clii- 
rala Episode, not because it was the best part of his 
life or achievement — to our mind, it is not worth 
half as much as his comraderie with his friends, — 
but that, in this sterile age, it is easily the best we 
have produced in this country, and, what is more, 
it has valuable lessons to teach for the guidance of 
our future. But we should now proceed to a rapid 
survey of at least a few of the many political land- 
marks which adorned his life as a Non-cooperation 
worker. 

The first active work which engaged his;< atten- 
tion along with that of others was the boycott of the 
Reformed Legislatures of the country; and it is said 
that he did very good work in that direction. It 
was probably his own zeal and determination which 
ultimately convinced even doubters like the Desa- 
bhakta ; and at his own Chirala centre, we are told, 
the only two votes that were polled in favour of 
Mr. J. Kuppaswamy Chowdary, who was an influ- 
ential candidate, were those of his two Clerks I 

The elections were finished by November 1920; 
in December there was the Nagpur Congress ; h'^ soon 
prepared for his Chirala campaign ; and early in 
January 1921 he began with a few other leaders of 
Guntur a whirl-wind tour in several of the Andhra 
districts, propagating the Nagpur creed. On the 
14th of January, he presided over a Bapatla TiduK 
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Conference; on 21st, he presided orer the Godavaiy 
District Students’ Conference at Rajahmundiy, 
where he appealed to the students to come out of their 
schools and colleges, sacrifice their studies for one 
year, and work for swaraj. ‘‘All are bound to die 
one day”, he is reported to have declared, “whether 
of some epidemic or disease or otherwise. Then 
why not they sacrifice themselves in a noble cause, 
for the sake of their country?” “In this University 
of Life”, he said, “of which God is the Chancellor, 
they should try to graduate by attaining Mohsham. 
Europe had banished God out of its jurisdic- 
tion and He is reappearing in India in the form of 
Gandhi, even like Harasimha to destroy the bureau- 
cratic Hiranyakasipa. India can never find a more 
auspicious occasion than the present, better means 
than Non-violent Non-cooperation, and a greater 
leader than Mahatma Gandhi.” Subsequently he 
addressed several meetings at Cocanada, Ellore, 
Bhimavaram, Guntur, Tenali and Bapatla, where he 
drew out large numbers of students out of their 
schools and colleges. At Tenali, it is reported, as a 
result of his preachings, “only 150 out of 1200 
attended the school ; and the school was closed for a 
week”. Again, at the end of the week, the “atten- 
dance was miserably poor, and the strike was conti- 
miinsr”. At Ellore, he was largely responsible for 
collecting a decent sum from the local zamindars and 
founding the Gandhi Maha Vidyalayam, which is 
still continuing. 

In March 1921, we have already seen, he brought 
his Ramadandu to the Bezwada All India Congress 
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Committee meeting, where it won him laurels from 
every leader. Early next month, Mahatmaji visited 
Chirala and gave his blessings to him and to the 
people of Chirala — ^Perala, and he even wrote seve- 
ral articles in his ‘ Young India’, in praise of Chirala. 
The next few months were very busy months for 
him, in connection with the Chirala Exodus and 
after. On the 10th June, the Gimtur District Con- 
ference met at Ponnur; congratulated the brave 
people of Chirala ; and as a mark of appreciation of 
the great services of their leader, alike to Chirala 
and to the Andhradesa, they bestowed upon him the 
title of Andhra Ratna, by which he was ever after 
popularly known. 

Chirala — Perala was of course his chief contri- 
bution to the Non-cooperation movement; and, with 
the rise of Chirala, the whole of the neighbourhood, 
particularly in the Guntur district, was thrown into 
a ferment. Under this inspiration, whole areas 
began to “prepare” themselves for mass civil revolt, 
including the Non-payment of Governmental Re- 
venues. Thus the boasted No-tax campaign of 
Guntur, in our view, was but an echo of the Chirala 
movement ; and we also suspect that the leaders of 
the district, in their anxiety to vie with each other, 
had under-rated the strength of Chirala and over- 
rated their own worth. As a consequence, instead of 
rallying, as one man, to the side of Chirala at the 
time of its trial, they set up their own petty shops 
in every comer where they had to eat the humble 
pie, under the orders, first of the far-off Gandhiii 
and then of th'e existing local Government. 

( 17 ) 
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In August 19^^ it is said that Oopalakri^ma 
presided over the Anantapur District Conference ; in 
the same month there was the Krishna Pushharam 
at Bezwada, where he delivered speeches on the re- 
ligious sanction for war and also defending Gan- 
dhi ji’s cult of Non-violence side by side. 

In September, he went to Berhampore to attend 
the Andhra Provincial Conferences, where he deli- 
vered speeches which ‘‘certainly incited the people to 
prepare themselves for civil disobedience eventu- 
ally”, and thereby very much disturbed the placidity 
of a district which, in the words of its Collector, 
“had hitherto been spared such excess of political 
madness.” His speeches naturally invoked the 
wrath of the Government, who tried to silence him 
with a gagging order under section 144, in “due 
disobedience” of which he spoke again; was 
arrested under section 108 Cr.P.C. ; put to trial and 
regretfully sentenced to suffer one year’s simple 
imprisonment by the Magistrate who would “much 
rather prefer his executing a bond” and furnish se- 
curity. But Gopalakrishna was determined to give 
security only to a “free Government”. A report of 
this first trial of Gopalakrishna ’s — for he had to 
face a second trial shortly afterwards — ^will be found 
in Part II and makes very interesting reading. 
After the sentence, he was removed to the Trichino- 
poly jail; but in November he was brought back to 
Masulipatam on a charge under section 124 A.I.P.C., 
and tried for sedition in some of his speeches deliver- 
ed at Ellore, Besswada etc. This second trial whose 
story is repiwduced at scone length in Part II is a 
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most important one, not only for its wealth of wit 
and repartee at a moment of grave trial for himself ; 
but because it states his faith most vividly thus: 
“Swaraj, therefore, means the preservation of Hindu 
Dharma, Muslim Dharma, Christian Dharma, Parsi 
Dharma, Sikh Dharma, in short, the Swadharma of 
all, and a coordinated federation of all, which are 
now being threatened with destruction by a positive 
Q-odless philosophy, industrial anarchy and spiritual 
famine that beset the world at the present moment”. 
The magistrate, however, found him guilty of the 
charge, and sentenced him to nine months simple 
imprisonment, the sentence however, thanks to the 
judge, to run concurrently with the previous one. 

The substance of his Berhampore speeches is 
important and interesting in more than one respect, 
and deserves at least a passing mention. He is 
repoiited to have urged the continuance of a separate 
Andhra Mahasabha besides the purely political confe- 
rence every year, so as to enable the Andhras of 
various schools of thought to meet and discuss things 
in a purely cultural and non-political focus. He 
appealed for help to his Chirala ; congratulated 
De Valera, the Irish Republican Leader and Zaghlul 
Pasha, the Leader of the Egyptian Independence, — 
and pleaded for the recognition of Ramadandu by 
the Andhra public. His appeal for the last was 
quite characteristic ; and the thesis which he deve- 
loped was, briefly, thus. 

Sree Ramachandra, his favourite G-od, was an 
Andhra, because he lived in the Andhra country far 
thirteen or fourteen years ; and even according to the 
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modem laws of domicile, be must be deemed a 
“citizen” of Andbra. And Eamacbandra now lives, 
in bis immortality of course, on tbe shores of the 
Godavary, in a village called Bhadracbelam. And 
according to our tradition, as the real sovereign of 
the State is God Himself; Eamacbandra is the real 
President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee ; and, therefore, the Eamadandu, which was 
His Army, and which helped the Lord to rescue His 
own Queen of Liberty from her crael exile in Lanka, 
should be the means for us also to bring back our 
national freedom. Thereupon a famous doubt was 
expressed by some puritanic friend in the assembly, 
whether, Eama being a ‘Hindu’ God and Eamadandu 
a purely Hindu organisation, it would not be resisted 
by the non-Hindus in the Congress, particularly the 
Muhammadans. On its merits the question had 
already been disposed of by providing for a separate 
existence for the followers of the Muslim faith; but 
Gopalakrishna’s off-hand reply to his interpreter 
that day took the position of a National Unity much 
ahead of his former ‘Live and let live’, and indicated 
a virtual synthesis between the two communities. 
For confining himself to the Muslims, — ^in reply to 
the criticism, he said: 

The Muslims are worshippers of the Moon, the 
Crescent; and Siva, who is but one form of the Tri- 
nity also wears the Crescent on his Crown. There- 
fore the Muslims who are Crescent-worshippers, are 
devotees of Siva who is but a part of Sree Eama- 
chandra, the divine Incarnation; and it also follows 
that they are all Saivites or followers of Siva ; and, 
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as proof thereof, he cited humorously that there is a 
pseudonym for Siva as ‘Mulana Shankatalli, and 
in the North-western Frontier Province, the Muslims 
call the Prophet as ‘Shanker-khan’. (Whatever the 
truth of this Prof. Macdonnel notices a remarkable 
fact, viz. that one of the Upanishads of the Atharva- 
veda is actually a Mohemmadan Treatise, called the 
Allah-Upanishad). Thus he went on describing the 
similarity between the worshippers of Siva and the 
Muslims, in respect of their martial instincts and 
traditions (as followers of Rudra or the God of Des- 
truction!) and even instituted a comparison between 
the beards of the Muslims and that of Siva (for 
whom he invented one) who, out of delicacy to ac- 
commodate his two sweet-hearts, viz., Ganga and 
the Moon, on his head, ceased growing his tufts from 
the head and, instead, shifted them on to the chin; 
and the Muslims, therefore, as His (Siva’s) descen- 
dants, had taken to a round head and a long beard! 
Thus, the Muslims also, as followers of Siva, were in 
every way entitled ^to form an integral part of the 
Ramadandu — for both Saivites and Vaishnavites 
could become members thereof; — while keeping, of 
course, their Islamic traditions intact. And if the 
interrupter had still any doubts why? Is not His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad himself 
the chief Trustee for the Lord Sree Ramachandra of 
Bhadrachelam ? 

Significant to his faith and professions, as Lea- 
der of the Ramadandu, while the Police arrested him 
and took hiTn to jail, it is said that he commenced his 
journey with the famous Telugu song, which, ren- 
dered into English, read thus : 
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“March, March Onl 
To sacred Bhadradri, 

Oh! sinful pot, (referring to the body)^ 

Now let us go.’- 

(“sS2J^ 

55ir»” j 

With this song on his lips, and being about the 
first in those days to go to jail, it is no wonder that 
he converted jail-going into a pilgrimage. 

The one-thing standing prominently in his jail- 
life was that it gave him for a year, the much needed 
rest, without which possibly he should have broken 
much earlier. But when that much is said, it must 
be confessed that the treatment he received in jail 
was anything but what a man of his eminence and 
culture should have received. For instance, he was 
not to read any newspapers or books ; and what was 
worse, he couldn’t take, for a long time, any paper 
or pencil with him ! For such a brilliant soul like 
him, a forced rest in jail could be converted into a 
blessing in disguise, if the prosecuting authorities 
had behaved more humanely and if they had allowed 
him some books, papers etc. Several great men of 
the world have thus utilized similar opportunities for 
the lasting benefit of mankind; but in the case of 
Gopniakrishna, the Government refused even the 
writing materials : and when they actually gave him 
a wretched pencil and a numbered note-book, they 
gave it niggardly and even' ihat came too late. The 
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scribblings which he made therein constitute the out- 
lines of a series which he later on began in his ‘Sa- 
dhana’, under the caption of the “Confessions of a 
Convict”. But unfortunately neither he nor his 
journal could live on to see the completion even of 
that series. 

The one anxiety he had in jail was about his 
aged grand-mother, who was now about eighty, and 
in one of his jail-musings, he expressed his concern 
for her thus: “My grandmother is very dear to me. 
She must have died, I think. My uncle tells me she 
is about to, but I don’t believe him. He is too sen- 
timental, he wants to spare me the tidings. But I 
don’t think, she is still living. She died! She did well. 
There is no use of living any more. She lived only 
for me. She can be happy only when I am by her. 
But it is impossible for me to be so any longer, at 
least for a long time to come. Are the British going 
to grant us swaraj, to make one such old woman live"? 
Until that event, I must be ever journeying to jail. 
And without me by her side, her life is wretched. 
No, the British are no such fools ! It will be stupen- 
dous, monumental stupidity to grant me swaraj or to 
allow me out of jail. Sree Ramachandra was the 
only solitary example who accomplished such sub- 
lime folly. He exiled His Queen to satisfy a slan- 
dering Dhobi! ” Among the fragments of 

the other chapters which he projected on “Crime”; 
“I.C.S.”; “Sound”; “women etc”; the one on 
“women”, is most important as not only it gives us 
a clue into the inner workings of his mind at this 
period but because it states his views on the position 
of woman in a “true philosophy of Life”. 
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“Do women impede our work?” After stating the 
one side of the question, wherein they seem to come 
in the way of man’s work because they cannot repu- 
diate this world, which is “their native soil”, to pro- 
mote whose interests they stand pledged, he discusses 
their chief and inner life-purpose, as compared with 
man’s. “If the masculine self-abandonment is 

roused to its sublimest effort, it would not 

falter from perpetuating a wholesale Jeevahar 

But woman’s supreme effort is J&evahar itself. Her 
greatest achievement and sublimest is Sati. Indeed, 
there is Savitri, whose conquest and subjugation of 
Death is all-surpassing. Savitri returned, returned 
with the life of her Lord, but she returned into Im- 
mortality. Not into the finite, purposive Love of 
Life, but into the infinite, inconsequential Life of 

Love The menace of earthly separation is but 

an incentive to her supreme activity. All the sorrow 
of our women displayed at every turn in life is but 
a warning of the impending manifestation of their 

power for self-annihilation when it is needed 

Their smiles are but the assuring and reassuring 
external ripples of this fundamental resolve of Love 
— ^Love that is self-annihilation or self-transcen- 
dence”. “women’s destiny is thus identical with 

man’s.” 

This and the other writings of his at this time 
reveal that he must have been terribly introspective, 
searching in his mind, every bit of it, its strong and 
weak points, so as to fortify himself for the future. 
Aid one important line of this introspection was 
bout the affairs of the country. For at the time he 
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went into jail he went with the fullest hopes about 
the eventual success not only of his Chirala — Perala 
but even of the bigger issue of Indian Swaraj, and 
possibly he hoped that he and his fellow-pihsoners 
would be set free by an Act of the Swaraj Parliament 
itself. But while he was in jail, the ‘Backing at 
Bardoli’ gave a dead-set both to him and to the Na- 
tion, and his feelings on the same may be gathered 
from the following extracts from his later Madugula 
Address, which must be both interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

“The backing out at Bardoli was misunder- 
stood. It had been suggested that either we should 
have gone on Mahatma ji’s ultimatum or at least 
we should have come to some reasonable understand- 
ing with the Viceroy at Calcutta. True, Mahathma- 
ji gave his ultimatum and fixed a period of eleren 
days before which everything was to be settled satis- 
factorily to us. It was a tei’rible step. What was 
it that he relied on? Does he not know that unity 
was still non-existent at the time and untouchability 
remained unremoved? He knew that all the items 
of the constructive programme which was subse- 
quently euunciated, were still unfulfilled, but the 
whole phase of the movement had been quite differ- 
ent then from what it was afterwards. We had 
called upon the Nation' to unite purely on the poli- 
tical platform, putting by for the moment all differ- 
ences, religious and social, which, we promised, 
would be swept off our life, the moment we got Swa- 
raj, by a stroke of the legislative pen. Mahatmaji 
felt, I humbly opine, the nation did thus respond. 

( 18 ) 
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The splendid success we had with reference to the 
Prince of Wales’ Hartal, the almost delirous enthu- 
siasm of the people which sent nearly 30,000 to the 
jails, the anxious readiness of the Government itself 
for peace and settlement, all these showed that the 
time was come. He felt his Tapas was approaching 
its consummation. He is the modem link in the 
chain of our sages and seers who accomplished su- 
per-human things for human weal by the aid of their 
own Tapas. He felt his will had developed into 
that that governs things on this planet. Did not the 
entire Indian National Congress explicitly, absolu- 
tely, tmst at thei moment to his will ? He felt he has 
grown to the full spiritual stature he aimed at. If 
he willed swaraj to his country even the erst-while 
despondent doubter, the bureaucracy was inclined by 
the irresistible force of his righteous will towards 
yielding some such thing. There were ominous signs 
all round ; the environment was portentous of some- 
thing very catastrophic. He did the only thing pos- 
sible for a trae Sadhaka : He was right. He gave 
the ultimatum and gave his head as the price. But 
when the greatest gift one can afford was laid as 
offering. Reality revealed itself in all its ghastly 
form. Dur-Nimittas began to appear. All obscuri- 
ties began to bore themselves and Nature began to 
waml Chauri-Chaura was enough to still the 
greatest sacrifice. Mahatmaji began to think. 

There were, of course, two ways of thinking it 
out. One impels rushing on, despite the warning. 
The warning was only to test the strength of one’s 
resolution regarding one’s own offer. “Why should 
one lie daunted by the appearance of obstacles ? Who 
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impelled me to take this extreme step of ultima- 
tum'? Surely it is Providence, and Providence is 
not ignorant of realities. I am merely a ‘Nimitta’ in 
His hands. Perhaps the interpolation of this obsta- 
cle, the unavailing of all this horrible unpreparedniess 
of the country is to test the transparency of me, his 
instrument. If I reflect these and not Him who is 
ever prepared I will fail. I shall not do that. He 
impelled me thus far, and whence is this ‘Hridaya- 
Daurbalyam’? If this is a warning, wherefrom is 
this delay in vouchsafing warnings earlier? No, be 
it what it may, come what may, my business is up, 
let me rush on 1 The words already escaped my lips 
that it is unworthy to live longer in this country 
without Swaraj. I must go on”. This is one way. 
There is Viveka here too, but it is Para-Lmkika 
Yiveka. Here we are not judges. We are incompe- 
tent. We have not grown even an infinitesimal part 
in that path. We can, however, see that, if this line 
was followed, Mahatmaji would have even met the 
fate of all saints; he would have straight got into 
our Chiru-Paramipara. Perhaps the Nation would 
have lost its head, a great national J eevahar would 
have resulted, and in the conflagration, we would 

have got swaraj. Perhaps and perhaps not! 

‘‘But the second one is the path of Loukikch 
Viveka. “I am responsible for every step the 
nation is to take. I can never be too cautious. Here 
is a clear warning from Nature*. Should I not 

• He often used to say that “Nature warned Not Gandhi 
but Itself, whether she had chosen the proper Instrument”. 
“The call came, but he (Gandhiji) was not ready”, “hla^pare 
warns, not individuals, but Itself”. “Oh! for a Tilak by 
the side of Gandhi at Bardoli!” 
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mind it? Even the disgrace, scorn and scoffing of 
th« world are nothing before the act of saving a na- 
tion from an irrevocable fall. The nation will 
know bye and bye. I must now withdraw from the 
position. It may cost us anything, but it is neces- 
saiy”. This is the step he actually took. And Ma- 
hatmaji was the only one competent to take either 
of the steps. He chose the latter and the nation is 
grateful enough. Perhaps if he chose the first path, 
the nation would have been more grateful, but I em- 
phatically deny the right of anybody who cannot 
assert of himself the same moral and spiritual height 
as Mahatmaji’s to judge in this matter. Suffice it 
to say, we are none the worse for the backing out 
at Bardoli A voluntary withdrawal even in the 
hour of approaching triumph will render the succeed- 
ing attempt only the more sure. Judged according 
to human standards, I humbly believe Mahatmaji 
was nlot at all wrong, and our faith in him shall tell 
us, that he can never be wrong. The very fact that 
we hadn’t the nerve to repudiate him then and there 
shows it was right he was there and it was right 
what he did.” 

His great hopes about his Guru, Gandhiji, 
achieving the impossible, or attaining to the unattain- 
able, viz. Divinity, had also been smashed* and, while 
he was in jail, a clean slate was placed before his 
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mind, and he utilised the occasion for fully revolving 
in himself the nature and defects of the national 
movement in India; and, after the deepest delibera- 
tion — ^which one of his unique Tapas and experience 
alone was capable of — ^he became fully convinced 
that our social unification must precede Political 
Freedom, and he accordingly formulated a new hu- 
man synthesis — the well-known Brahmana Dharma 
— which he prophesied and even tried to propagate 
among his people, after his release from jail. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

His Jail — ^Message. 

G-opalakrishna emerged out of the Trichinopoly 
jail on the 2nd of October 1922, — a completely 
changed man, a new man altogether, grown in bulk 
and weight, wiser now, more determined, not only 
disillusioned, but with an illumination in his soul, of 
which his external beard was the visible symbol, 
vending his way to the Temple of Lord Sree Ranga- 
nadha, at Sreerangam on the shores of the Cauvery 
river; and as we pass with him through his jail-gate, 
we leave behind the political world, the world of 
doubt and darkness, of ignorance and avidya, and 
enter the realm of Light, Truth and Knowledge. 

It has been said of our great God, Sree Krishna, 
that He was bom in jail: in fact, the jail is known 
as His Birth-place ; but apart from its historical 
veracity, it is of great significance that the Krishna 
of our story, as also that other ‘Krishna of our 
times’, viz., Sree Aurabinda Ghosh were both crea- 
tions of our British jails, in the sense that their 
highest visions, their great messages and hopes, 
came to them while they were in jail; and both came 
out of it with a message of tme Freedom — of Eternal 
Religion — Sanatana Dharma — said Sree Aurabindo; 
of Brahmam, Tteligion, said Gopalakrishna. 

Both these ‘Sanatana Dharma’ and ‘Brahmana 
Religion’ literally the ancient, yet eternal Faith and 
the Religion of the seekers, i.e. seekers after Brah- 
man: or God — are one and the same, the one Keing a 
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subjeetivie counter-part of the objective reality of 
the other; and, if we examine carefully the inspired 
utterances of our great men of this age, not only in 
India but all the world over, we will find that these 
two messages of Sree Aurabinda Gosh and of Sree 
Gopalakrishnayya constitute the life-breath of our 
times and never has a w^ord more glorious escaped 
the lips of man in this age of materialism and this — 
worldliness than the message of ‘‘Sanatana Dhar- 
ma ”, which, Gopalakrishna said, is ‘ ‘ Brahmana Reli- 
gion”. It was the privilege of an Aurabinda Ghosh 
to have received that message of Stanatana DJiarma 
in the Alipore jail in 1909 and proclaimed it to the 
world soon after his coming out of jail; and he set 
himself now for more than twenty five years to 
realise it in life, and he is still doing Tapasya at 
Pondichery, in order that he may give the fruits 
thereof to the world : and it has been Gopala- 
krishna ’s privilege also to have perceived it inde- 
pendently in greater flesh and blood perhaps, in its 
pristine beauty and simplicity, yet in its grandest 
glory and potentiality, and procalimed the Brahma- 
na Religion for a world seething with ignorance, 
untruth, ugliness and ungodliness ; and he set himself 
to the mission of ‘‘Brahmanising all”, i.e. Brahma- 
nising the non-Brahmins of India, nay, Brahmanis- 
ing the non-Hindus of the world 1 

It was a great message, this, viz. of Brahmanis- 
ing the world, which, in other words, means the 
creation of a new, universal Religion ; new, because 
none of the existing faiths of the world, Hinduism, 
Mohammadanism, Christianity etc., has been able to 
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stay the forces of material greed and aggressive self- 
interest ; yet old because it is based on the traditions 
of the Brahmcm, the Brahmins and the Brahmanas, 
— i.e. on God, His Seekers and the divine Scriptures, 
of this ancient and spiritual country:* 

And the need for it is well-known. For the 
world is in a state of chronic unrest, deep-seated 
anarchy, immersed in irreligion, sunk in ignorance 
and Tamasic darkness ; and the cry every-where is, 
in the words of a famous scriptural text : 

‘‘From untruth unto Truth; 

From Darlmess unto Light ; 

From Death unto Immortality; 

Oh I Lord, lead us On”. 

The recognition of the miserable plight of the 
human kind is there both in the East and the West; 
and from Japan, China, India, Russia, Turkey, 

• In India, Brahma has been the Praja-pati, or Creator- 
God; Brahmanas the ancient scriptures; Brahmins the highest 
ideal in society; Brahmi the most ancient script ; Brahma-vivaha, 
the most respected form of marriage; Brahmopadesam the 
revelation of the highest Truth; Brahma-Garbha the most 
divine knot; and verily, “Sarvam Khalvithmn Brahma** 

(All that exists is Brahman). And even in the West, the term 
Bram is derived from Brahman, while the most famous “Press” 
is the Brahmajprets] 
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Italy, Germany, England, France, Africa, America, 
every where in the world there are souls who are 
yearning after this supreme Bliss of a God-realisa- 
tion, the reaching of a God-state and the building of 
a God-society and Religion; — and everywhere we 
find the cry and the search of “Where? Oh ! Where?” 
i.e. to say, “where is God? What is His state? How 
to seek Him? And whither to go? Who is He? 
What is He called? What are we? What is life? 
And what happens after we ‘die’? And again, 
what is our Dharma or highest duty? Which way 
lies our path? And how to tread that path which 
leads us on unto Him?” 

Thus there has been a remarkable agreement 
among the Doctors of the world, who are all una- 
nimous that the world is suffering to-day from a 
terrible disease, which is eating into the very vitals 
of our existence, and which, if unchecked, will lead 
the world fast into a pathless perdition. We know 
the symptoms of that disease. Man hates man; 
nation murders nation ; religions are at war; and 
G ^d kills them all ! While disease, famine, poverty 
pestilence, war and anarchy all these visit the world 
more or less at regular intervals. 

But when the doctoring comes, lol they differ I 
There are a good number of quacks who are of course 
no good; and among the real thinkers and leaders 
of mankind, we will find that a few, indeed, have 
hit upon a few foimulae for the redress of the 
world First there is Theosophy. Throughout the 
world, it has got at present the widest working or- 
ganisation; and it has also done good work in the 

( 19 ) 
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past. But its defects are equally ebvious. For it 
represents but an imperfect synthesis, being but a 
westernized attempt at understanding the Spirit of 
India. Then there is the Order of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, ushered in by that Master-mystic Swami 
Vivekananda, who familiarised the word uedanta to 
the west and achieved considerable success in win- 
ning over a portion of the west to the cause of a 
new and universal Religion based, as he was fond of 
putting it, on the vedanta. A ‘Universal’ Religion 
for the world was his life-long dream and aspiration 
and, for its realisation, he felt that the Vedanta gave 
him the clue; and, with Vedmta on his lips, he car- 
ried aloft the Banner of Adwaita or the fundamental 
oneness of the universe, across the length and 
breadth of America and really did much in prepar- 
ing the way. 

What Vivekananda did, however, under his 
Masters’ inspiration, was mere spade-work, the pre- 
liminary propaganda — ^the tilling of the soil and the 
removing of the weeds — and the real work, so far as 
the world’s new Religion is concerned yet remains 
to be done. Vivekananda, indeed, had a foretaste 
of it ; and he refers to it repeatedly in his speeches. 
But the world around him, even like the Andhra of 
Gopalakrishna’s day, was too much sunk in igno- 
rance and darkness and he could hardly dispel that 
inertia. The lamps were, indeed, lighted; the world 
has got new knowledge; the soil is being tilled and 
got ready; and the time is perhaps nearing for 
fte sowing of the seeds of a new Religion, which is 
ancient, yet eternal. 
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In this state of thuigs, we will find, Sree Aura- 
bindo’s Sunathtcma Dharma and Gopalakrishna’s 
Brahmana Religion are the two most positive contri- 
butions; — both in fact, are one: and both have curi- 
ously come from the jail-door. Sanathma Dharma 
was the word that was put into the mouth of 
Sree Aurabindo Ghosh at Alipore; to be the Brah- 
min and to Brahminize every one — ^was the message 
revealed to Gopalakrishna while he was at Trichino- 
poly; and as soon as he came out of jail, he began 
proclaiming it as a new Gospel. 

His coming out of jail was thus a triumph for 
Gopalakrishna, for it synchronised with the climax 
of his life-mission. Everything before had led to 
that Supreme Moment everything after was an 
attempt at planting in life that great Ideal — ^the 
Ideal of Brahmanization i.e., the raising of eveory- 
one to the level of a Brahmin, or rather putting 
every soul in this world on the path of Brahman or 
the spiritual High Path. And, verily now he be 
came the Prophet of a new creed'i 
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CHAPTER XII 

On ‘‘Brahman”, “Brahmins” and 
“Brahmanism”. 

In the last chapter we have read of Oopalakri- 
shna’s jail-message of Brahmanization ; but before 
we proceed, we should pause awhile to notice at 
least a few refermces on that much abstruse and 
highly philosophic concept of Brahman, which is 
thb bed-rock of Brahmanism, verily the goal of In- 
dia’s Religion, ancient, mediaeval and modem; in 
the past, present and future. 

Gk)palakrishna himself had said in one of his 

jottigs: “All beings run a race to Brahman 

The true history of India relates to the dynasty of 
Brahman. Brahman rules from infinite to infi- 
nite, undisputed, absolute.” 

Prof. Mac Donnel, in his ‘History of Sanskrit 
Literature’ says; “This word (Brahman) is the 

very epitome of religious thought in India.—... 

The two conceptions, Atman and Brahman, are 
commonly treated as synonymous in the Upani- 
shads. But, strictly speaking. Brahman the older 
term, represents the cosmical principle ; Atman the 
physical principle manifested in man; and the latter 
as the known is used to explain the former as the 
unknown.” 

Prof. Max-Muller says: “There is and there can 
be one reality only, whether we call it God, the In- 
finite, or the Absolute, the Unknowable, Brahman. 
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-Whatever is, is one and the same in it- 
self, without variableness or shadow of turning. 
And this is the Brahman.’’ 

Says Sree Aurabindo Ghosh: ‘‘Brahman is the 
self. All this verily is the Brahman (Sarvam Khal- 
vidam Brahman). 

“Brahman is the giving; Brahman is the food 
— offering; by Brahman is it offered to the Brah- 
man who is fire; Brahman is it which is to be at- 
tained by Samadhi in Brahman — action.” (Gita) 

“All being is the one Brahman, a divine move- 
ment of opening out from God and returning to 
God”. 


“Brahman is Son of Devaki; 
Brahman is the Slayer of Madhu; 
Brahman is Pundarikasha; 
Brahman bears the Garuda Flag. 


Brahman is Krishna ”(Sandhya) 

• • • • 


If Brahman has been the Ideal of India, 
its worshippers in life are verily the Brahmins. 

It has been said that a Brahmin is he who has 
attained to Brahman — God-hood. But this view 
is erroneous, for, in that case, the aspirant becomes 
not a Brahmin, but Brahman itself — ^not a man, but 
God. 
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The otiier iaterpretation which Gopalakrishna 
himself favoured, is that every seeker after Brah- 
man is a Brahmin. And in India, at any rate, as 
Brahman — G-od — is the goal of every body, there- 
fore, all are Brahmins. 

‘‘The only word that can be found in the Swor 

stM (our National Anthem) is Brahmin 

The national prayer does indeed contain the mention 

of the name of the race or nation everywhere. 

Brahmin is the word to describe our name. 

Brahmin-hood has ever been an aspiration, A 
Brahmin is not he, as popularly declaimed, who at- 
tained to Brahman. In that case he lives in his own 
right. He gets above society. He sheds all Sboa 

(signs and names). But a Brahmin is he who as- 
pires after Brahman. He retains his name until 
he achieves the end. Everybody can aspire after 
Brahman, and he whose conduct of life is so direct- 
ed, can merit the name. The fond hope of the race 

has ever been to Brahmanise itself completely 

There were unmistakable evidences in our early his- 
torical traditions when thousands of others have 

beai brought into Brahmin fold Even in 

modem times, in places where people professed ttie 
original faith, the aspiration still lingers. For in- 
stance, in Andhra and South there are those who 
call themselves “Deva Brahmanas” and “Viswa- 
Brahmanas” etc 

“Even the oriental scholars (Europeans) of the 

days of the East India Company used to call 

our rdigion “Brahminism” “and our culture Brah- 
manicAL culture.” (Sadhana. 3). 
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“A name must be true, significant, historic, and 

beautifuL. Indeed there are already many BraJi- 

manas,.....^.„.yvz. Deva Brahmanas, Viswa Brahmanas 
etc. And if the new philosophy of life which should 
govern in future piiblic and private relations in our 
society, must be the realisation of the fundamental 
oneness of all existence, the suitable name cannot 
but be * Brahmin^ for Snitis and Smritis alike de- 
dare that a ^Brahmin* is he who pursues this ideal. 
That is the traditional word ” (Sadhana, 4). 


‘‘A seeker after Brahman (God) is a Brahmin’' 




2J“o5^r30c afo. 








Brahmanism is the Religion of Brahmins, or of 
the worshippers of Brahman — ^i.e. of the people of 
India — ^nay of the world. 

It is important to note here, however briefly, 
the origin of this Brahtnanism. 

The current theory of the Central Asian origin 
of all human civilization, according to which the 
original home of humanity was somewhere in Central 
Asia, and whence there were two streams, viz. the 
Eastern and the Western, seems to us to be unfound- 
ed; and equally discredited is Lokamanya Tilak’s 
attempt to fix up the Home of the Vedas as stiU 
further North, i.e, in the Arctic regions. And, as a 
recent scholar so aptly put it, “ Aryavarta is the ori- 
ginal Home of the Aryans”, and of their scrip- 
tures too, including the Vedas. 
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Ancient Brahminical life as it was lived in the 
earliest Vedic ages, will be found embedded not only 
in the Vedas and the Brahmanas and Upanishads, 
but also described in great detail in the Srauta and 
Grihya Sutras, dealing respectively with the 
ritualism of great sacrifices and the ceremonies ap- 
plicable to the domestic life of a man and his family 
from birth to the grave. And from these, it is just 
possible to form an idea of the sort of life led by 
and what is more important, prescribed to an ave- 
rage citizen of those days. (In India, a Grihastha 
or House-holder was the average ^cithen^', hence the 
great importance of Grihya-sutras or the laws of 
House-hold Ufe). 

The 'Srauta rites (Srauta is literally based on 
Sruti; and Sutra is a clue or thread) as described in 
the Srauta Sutras of a latter-day period, were four- 
teen, being divided into two groups of seven each, viz. 
Ba/vis or oblations and soma-yagnas or sacrifices, 
which included the Agnihotra; Darsa-Purnaanasa; 
Chatumiasya; Agnistoma (Praise of Agni) ; Agni- 
Ch/ayaua (piling up of the Fire- Altar lasting for a 
year) ; etc. They were all intended for the advanced 
followers of the Brahmin fold, and were always ac- 
companied by three or more sacred fires, involving 
an elaborate ritualism and the functioning of several 
high priests and often lasting over long periods, 
sometimes even up to six years. 

The Grihya, i.e. domestic ceremonies, on the 
other hand, which are described in the various Grihya 
mtras (laws of House-hold life), deal with the do- 
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mestic life of a man and his family, from birth to 
death, or even beyond the grave. For the perfor- 
mance of these rites, no elaborate priest-craft is 
needed ; they are much simpler in ritualian ; and 
only the domestic (avastkya or vaimMiha) Fire was 
sufficient. Forty Samskaras or sacraments are des- 
cribed, as being performed at various epochs in man’s 
life. ‘‘The first eighteen are bodily sacraments, 
from birth to marriage, and the remaining twenty- 
two are sacrifices. Eight of these, the five daily 
sacrifices (Maha-yagna, i.e. to Brahma, the Creator ; 
to the Pitris or the Manes ; to the Devas or Gods ; to 
the Bhutas or the beings ; and to Athithis or guests) ; 
and some other “baked offerings” i.e. Paka-yagna, 
form part of the Grihya ceremonies, the rest belong- 
ing to the Srauta ritual. 

The first of these“ domestic rites” is the Pumsoh 
vanam or ceremony aiming at the birth of a son. 
Then there are the Jatakarma or birth-rites; the 
Nama-karma or ‘name-giving (Two names were 
given, one being the secret name, known only to the 
parents and the other for common use) ; the Chuda- 
karma (hair-dressing in the third year) ; and the 
U panuyanam oiAnitiaiion; pilgrimage; marriage; 
funeral rites etc. 

Of these, the Upmayanam- (or “leading to the 
teacher”) was the most important and means literal- 
ly the additional or Third eye, which stands for spi- 
ritual insight and vision. Man, by birth, is a Sudra; 
hut through Upanayanam, he is initiated into, the 
mysteries of the Divine or higher knoweldge; and he 

( 20 ) 
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becomes the Dwija, the ‘twice-bom’, because he has 
lost his former darkueiss, and is put into the Path of 
God — Brahmacharyam. The Manu-Smriti has an 
excellent description of the U panayanam, from 
which the following is extracted. 

‘‘The Brahmin shall have his Upanayanam in 
his eighth year; the kshatriya in his eleventh; and 
the vysya in his twelfth (2. 36) ; but they may also 
take their initiation betwetm the ages of 5 and 16; 
6 and 21 ; and 8 and 24. The most precocious may 
take the earlier limit; but beyond the later limit, 
they become unfit for initiation and are, therefore, 
condemned by the wise (37 — ^39). Among Brahma- 
charies, the Brahmin shall wear an ITpa-vitam or 
cotton thread; the kshatriya, a hempen cord; and 
the vysya one made of goat’s wool. Rules are pres- 
cribed for their dress; waist-belt or cord; hand- 
stick; and their Bhiksha or going the rounds for 
their daily food, and their mode of eating after sur- 
rendering it first to the teacher. For girls, mar- 
riage is the initiation sacrament ; service to the 
husband is equivalent to the boy’s living with the 
Guru; and the conduct of domestic duties to the 
ritual of the sacred fire (69). The Guru shall first 
teach his x>upils cleanliness and A charam, Agnihotra 
and ^Siandhya (69). The pupil shall begin and end 
his lessons with the recital of the sacred “ Aum” (74), 
which is the sum-total of ts, S) the three 

letters respectively which commence the Rig, Yajur 
and Sama Vedas. Likewise, the creator Brahma, 
assorted three words from the three Vedas; and he 
who recites this Bik with that one word ‘Aum’ 
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attains all the virtues of having read all the three 
Vedas (75 — 78). A Dwija who recites Gafyatri a 
thousand times daily sheds all his sins, as a serpent 
leaves its outer skins (79). The Savitri with “Aum” 
constitutes the face of the Veda (81) ; and he who di- 
ligently worships the Gayatri for three years • conti- 
nuously, faces Brahma — he becomes Brahman him- 
self (82). 

“The one word “Aum” 

Is supreme Brahma ; 

The control of Prana 
Is greatest Tapas ; 

There is no Mantra, 

Higher than ScwUri ; 

To utter truth 

Is higher than silence”. (83). 

“The Paka-yagw^ and Vidhi-yagnas are not 
worth a sixteenth part of Gayatri ; the Brahmin, 
whether he does the yagnas or not, if he recites the 
Gayatri, then he is blessed (88). The Guru shall not 
give the Gayatri to an unworthy disciple; better it 
dies with, him ; never shall he sow its seeds on barren 
soil ; for the goddess of knowledge shall lose her 
virility if bestowed upon the undeserving or the 
unfit (113 — 114). The Dwija was bom first from 
the womb of his mother; but his second birth is in 
his Upanayanam: to him Savitri is the new Mother; 
the Acharya (Teacher) is the spiritual father 
(169-170). Till the Veda gives him his rebirth 
(through Upanayanam) a Brahmin is but a Sudra in 
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raaik (172). The Brahmachary shall do these things 
(176) ; he shall not do those (177 — 181) ; he 
shall get flowers for worship and shall beg out his 
meal (183 sq.) and learn his lessons and live with his 
Guru in the prescribed manner (184 — 244). The 
pupil shall not offer any gifts to his Guru before he 
finishes his course ; but after finishing it he shall 
ask for permisson to marry and offer him what- 
ever he (the Guru) wants (245). Lands or gold 
cows or horses, umbrella and shoes ; seats or rice, 
fruits or clothes — these shall please the Guru much 
(246). If the Guru dies, the pupil shall serve the 
Guru’s son or wife, or at least the fire-place where 
the Guru performed his ‘homas’ (248). The Brah- 
min who spends his Brahmacharyam thus wise, shall 
attain to the higher Lokm :he shall not be bom again 
on this earth (249) 

The sacrament of marriage, which even more 
than Upanayanam is the most important of these 
domestic rules is thus described. “The Panigraha 
or taking of her hand placed the bi'ide in the power 
of her husband. The stone on which she stepped was 
to give her firmness. The several steps which she 
took with her husband and the sacrificial food which 
she shared with him were to inaugurate friendship 
and community. Future abundance and male offer- 
ing were prognosticated when she had been conduct- 
ed to her husband’s house, by seating her on the hide 
of a fed bull and placing upon her lap the son of a 
woman who had only borne living male children. 
The God most closely connected with the rite was 
Agni; for the husband led his bride three times 
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round the nuptial fire — Parinaya is “leading 
round” — and the newly kmdled domestic fire was 
to acompany the couple throughout life. Offerings 
are made to it and Vedic formulas pronounced. After 
sunset, the husband leads out his bride, and as he 
points to the Pole-star and the star Arundhati, 
they exhort each other to be constant and undivided 
for ever.” (Prof. Mac Donnel). 

“Permission to marry a daughter was asked 
from her father by the suitor through the mediation 
of an intimate friend. The wedding was celebrated 
in the house of the bride’s parents, whither the bride- 
groom, his relatives and friends came in procession. 
Here they were entertained with the flesh of cows 
slain in honour of the' occasion. Here the bride- 
groom took the bride’s hand and led her round the 
nuptial fire; and on the conclusion of the wedding 
festivities, the bride, anointed and in festal array, 
mounted with her husband a car adorned with red 
flowers and drawn by two white bulls and conducted 
in a procession to her new house”. (Rig Vedic 
Marriage Rites). 

The following marriage-hymns are from the 
Rig Veda : 

To the Bride : “I grasp thy 
good Fortune, 

“That thou mayst 
thy husband, 

Bhaga, Aryaman, 

The Gods have gi 
household.” 
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To Agni; “To Thee, O Agni, first they led 

Bright Surya with the bridal throng, 

So in thy turn to husbands give 
A wife along with progeny.” 

Benediction: “Here abide; be not divided; 

Complete life’s whole allotted span; 
Playing with your sons and grand-sons ; 
Rejoicing in your own abode.” 

Last stanza: “May all the Gods us unite, 

May waters now our hearts entwine. 

May Matariswan and Dhatri 
May Deshtri us together join”. (Mac 
Donnel). 

“The wife was subject to the will of the husband 
— ^was mistress {Griha Patni) of the house and par- 
ticipated in the offering of sacrifice. She control- 
led servants and slaves and also the unmarried bro 
thers and sisters of her husb<and. In the Yajurveda 
it was customary for the sons and daughters to marry 
in the order of their ages, but the Rigveda more 
than once speaks of girls who remain unmarried and 
grew old in their fathers’ house.” 

The husband should endeavour to please his 
wife and mate with her during the Ritu period, 
barring prohibited days; and he shall be deemed a 
Brahmachari (Manu 4.50). “Where the women are 
held in hbnour, there the gods are pleased; where 
they are not treated properly all the good deeds of 
the household will be Of no avail”(4.56). There- 
i^ore, “Honour thy women with good clothes and 
Jewels.” 
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In the earliest Vedic times, social organisation 
was very much simple, because occupations were 
little differentiated; and every man was both a 
soldier and a civilian. But gradually society be- 
came more complex; vocations tended to become 
more numerous and hereditary; population spread 
over wider tracts of territory ; and the religious cere- 
monial also was increasing in complexity, its suc- 
cess growing more dependent on correct perfor- 
mance. The priests had, therefore, to devote all 
their time and energies to the carrying out of their 
religious duties and the handing down of the sacred 
tradition in their families. Likewise, the neces- 
sity also arose for something in the nature of a 
standing army to repel sudden attacks or quell 
risings of the subjects; and the nucleus was supplied 
by tlie families of the chiefs of lesser tribes, which 
had amalgamated under some military leader. The 
agricultural and industrial sections of the popula- 
tion were thus left to follow their pursuits uninter- 
rupted and thus gradually the three main classes 
of society became more and more separated an 
evidence of which we meet with, for the first time 
in the Rigveda, in the famous Hymn known as the 
^Purusha SuMani’, where the Brahmin is said to 
have arisen from the face of the Brahman ; Kshatri- 
yas from the arms; Vaisya from the thighs; and 
Sudra from His feet. (x. 90). 

The duties of the Brahmins were laid down by 
the law-givers and they were most trying and ardu- 
ous. The highest of them was laid down by Manu 
thus: “In your own soul perceive the Supreme Soul 
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in all beings; and acquire a perfect equanimity of 
mind, towards them all.” The Brahmin shall sur- 
render even the Vedic rites of Yajna etc., if need be ; 
but he shall endeavour always to realise himself 
through meditation, contemplation, sense-control, 
and Vedabhyasam: for these shall lead him surely 
imto MohsTi^im^' (12.92) “Realise the outer sky in 
the inner horizon of thy belly; in thine inner breath 
the outer Vayiv (wind) ; in the lustre of thine eyes 
and the fire of thy stomach, those of the Sun and of 
Agni; in the internal waters of thy body the outer 
waters of the seas; the outer worlds in the inner; 
the moon in thy mind ; the disas in thine ear ; Vishnu 
in thy feet ; Hara in thy strength ; Agni in thy 
speech; Mitra in thy Payu; and Prajapati in thine 
Upastha”. 

The life of a Bralunin is divided into four stages 
or Ashramams, vie., the Brahmacharya or the period 
of study under the Guru ; the Grihastha or the house- 
holder’s life; the Vanaprastha or anchoi’ite’s retire- 
ment ; and Sanyasa or the life of a religious mendi- 
cant. Each of these stages, again, had clearly de- 
fined and w^ell-regulated rules of conduct and each 
is graduated not only to fulfill its own purpose, but 
to lead gradually on into the next, and the whole 
life is thus prescribed as a steady progress towards 
the attainment of Mukti, or the perfect identity of 
the one wih the indivisible, eternal. Brahman. 

And what is Mukti or Moksham ? 

Siays the Sarva-Saropanishad: Moksha is 

freedom from Bondage (Bandha). 

But what is Bondage? 
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The same Upanishad defines Bondage in these 
words: ‘‘There are the Spirit or the Soul (^Atma) 
and the body {Daham) which is non-spirit. And 
Bondage is that which imagines the body (which is 
not self) as the Self, and loves it as such ; and there- 
by brings on error to the soul.’’ 

The Kshatriya, Vysya, and the Sudra each mani- 
festing a different type of human aspiration and 
endeavour, formed with the Brahmin the four sides 
of the Indian S ociety : and the whole scheme, accord- 
ing to Sree Krishna, the latest of the great Avatars, 
was based on the principle of Guna (inner quality) 
and Karnva (outer action) of each Jeeva (indi- 
vidual). 

Such is the system which flourished in India 
for ages and ages ; and gradually it spread across 
the length and breadth of the Indian continent, 
making conquest after conquest, and adding power 
and glory to the kingdom of God or Brahman, as 
well as its worshippers. But, in course of time, 
about two thousand and five hundred years ago, we 
find, the evening of Brahmanism had set in; Brah- 
mins had become deteriorated in calibre and cul- 
ture ; social purity declined ; and men became selfish 
and women ignorant. And out of these conditions 
there arose a Protestant form of India’s Religion, 
known as Buddhism or the Religion of the enligh- 
tened from its founder Gautama Buddha, or Gau- 
tama, the Illumined. 


( 21 ) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Decay of Brahmanism. 

The system which thus arose and grew up in 
India through ages became corrupt and degenerat- 
ed in course of time ; and the chief causes which led 
to it were the arrogance and tyranny of the priest- 
ly class; and the vanity and increasing imbecility 
of the monarchs who had till then stood as the 
champions of Dharma and Protectors of the Faith. 
Among other causes which led to this decay of 
Brahmanism in India were the growing supersti- 
tion and unmeaning ritualism, due to the inner 
lights of wisdom getting dim ; the sufferings of wo- 
men and the sudras, from both of wh )m the Light 
was denied; and a growing oppression coupled with 
the most debased hypocrisy on the part of the caste- 
system, which was proving tyrannical in the ex- 
treme, particularly upon the CJrJtnndaJas, who were 
originally outcastes, and are to this day the most 
condemned part of our society, constituting as they 
do the untouchables, unapproachables and even the 
unseeables by birth ! 

To rectify the disorders of this sort of spiritual 
famine, there arose about two thousand five hundred 
years ago a protestant movement which set up a 
vigorous and effective critic against the corrupt and 
monopolistic tendencies of the Brahmin priests and 
their henchmen in society; and the leader of this 
movement was the great Gautama Buddha, the last 
of the Buddhas, who, at the age of twenty eight, re- 
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nounced liis young wife, child and his kingdom in 
search of Truth; and after long and strenuous ef- 
forts, saw the Light dawning upon him and he 
thereafter became the enlightened one. From that 
time onward, the great Buddha with the help of a 
few devoted disciples, preached the tenets of a new 
Religion, which played a very important part in the 
liistoryof India and which, to this day claims forty- 
five crores of souls in its fold, though it has long 
since ceased to be a religious system in the land of 
its birth. The faith staifed at first with a few; 
but it soon spread, making disciples, conquering 
monarchs, and during the reign of Asoka Maurya, 
it became the State Religion of India and began also 
1() spread to outer kingdoms; and in a couple of cen- 
turies more, through the ">eal of the Emi)erors and the 
devoted labours of the monks, it spread throughout 
Tibet, China, Burma, Malaya, Korea, Japan and 
Central Asia and captured the hearts of their peoples ; 
and it even largely influenced, through Philosophy 
and fable, the Religion of Christ which rose in 
Palestine and spread to the West. Thus for a 
thousand yeai’s and more, India became the holy- 
land of an intensely Buddhistic and Enlightened 
East as may be witnessed from the streams of pious 
pilgrims who poured forth from China and other 
(‘.ountries to India, of whom Fahien and Iliuntsang 
are the most famous. 

Buddhism was, indeed the Protestantism of 
India’s Religion; but, like all such Protestant forms, 
it served only as a reaction, not as an integral syn- 
thesis. Like the Gandhian fires of our recent times 
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Buddhism, indeed, could supply the moral heat of 
love and purity to a society seething with hate, hypo- 
crisy and irreligion; but, like all other fires, the 
ethical fire of Buddhism also proved in the long- 
run, self -scorching. The great Act of Buddhistic 
Benimciation, instead of conserving the ancient ele- 
ments of strength and power in the original and 
deeply-rooted systems of the land, had, in the hands 
mostly of the latter-day followers of the Faith, tried 
to destroy the main-springs of the ancient Faith 
Itself ; and gradually the very structure of the Brah- 
manical Religion-Philosophy-Society was submerged, 
nay the very words of Brahman and Brahmin had 
become obsolete in India by the 6th centuiy A.D. 
(Christ) ; or, wherever still lingering, were suffering 
from an insurmoimtable ignorance on the one hand 
and a terrible persecution at the hands of the Bud- 
dhistic kings and adherents on the other. Thus, in 
course of time. Buddhism in India began to decline 
and to correct it of its errors and to restart the 
Nation on its great and original path of Brahmana 
Dharma, there arose in India a powerful reformer 
in the person of Sree Sankaracharya (788 to 820 
A.D. Christ) who, before he reached the age of 32, 
performed feats of a prodigee not only in matters 
of intellectual thought and Philosophy, but even in 
outer material organisation also, and 
setting himself to a vigorous re-shaping of the exist- 
ing Law, Society, Ethics, Philosophy of the land 
took bhck Hinduism to the original Idea of the one. 
Indivisible, Immutable Brahman ; restated the Gos- 
pel of Adwailam in his commentaries of the Brah- 
ma Sutras; trained disciples and founded Mutts or 
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monasteries on the principle of Sannyasa-, and in a 
wonderfully short time reconverted whole masses of 
mankind from the Buddhistic to the Brahminical 
fold. Since the days of the ancient seers, in fact, 
there was none who, by his purity of character, 
farcefuhiess of personality, brilliance of intellect, 
capacity for organisation, and, above all, an ada- 
mantine will and purpose to reshape society on the 
laws and principles of Sanatana Dharma, could 
compare with the great Sankaracharya, and it is no 
wonder that he moved in the land like a tempest, 
and swept it off its anaemia. 

To understand the true inwardness of the great 
work that Sankara did, it is necessary to remember 
that not only he lived — ^like Gopalakrishna — for 
only a very brief life-time, but that the times then 
were much different from ours. India, we must 
remember, is a land of great distances ; and in those 
days, there were no steamships or aeroplanes, no 
railways or motor cars, no canals or good roads even, 
and the major journeying had to be done mostly on 
foot and across pathless jungle and woods. Then 
again, the country was not even politically one, there 
having been several kingdoms and sub-kingdoms, 
following different creeds of worship, and most of 
them paying homage to the Buddhistic cult. Under 
such conditions, that Sankara could cover the North 
and South, East and West, — in fact, his institutions 
still exist in such widely separated areas like Sringeri 
and Puri, Dvaraka, and Badarinath — ^but that in 
every place, wherever he went, he could inflict crush- 
ing defeats on the elite of the existing religious 
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orders in many a distinguished combat; and thereby 
conquer priests, conquer kings, conquer peoples, nay 
conquer whole kingdoms to a new Brahmanical Faith, 
which was new — ^because it was entirely different 
from the existing Buddhistic order — ^yet old — ^be- 
cause it was based fundamentally on the ancient 
Brahman Ideal, w'hich the precepts of Buddhism 
had largely helped to disintegrate ; — and f omided a 
niunber of Mutts ^)r ecclesiastical institutions which 
were to cater to and take charge of that new Faith — 
all within the span of thirty two years; — this must 
really sound a miracle. 

The basis of Sankara’s work is briefly told. 
Ilis was not a negative and pessimistic nihilism, 
but, while accepting the relative unreality of the 
world, he yet realised the grandeur of the pre-Bud- 
dhistic doctrines of Religion and Philosophy and re- 
vived the Uimnishadic traditi ns of the Brahman. 
particularly the Gospel of Yedanta, which had long 
been slumbering under the benumbing forces of 
Buddhistic ethicism and sunyavada. Thus, with 
the faith of a positive Brahman in his heart, San- 
kara sought to revive the heritage of past ages, by 
appl5^ing its knowledge to the every-day life of the 
society around him, throuarh an acceptance of that 
society as it came to him, and ever endeavouring to 
transcend it so as to reach ultimately that funua- 
mental oneness, which has been known as Adwaitam. 

Thus while Buddhism stood for the imperma- 
nence of all existing things, including kingdoms, 
riches, family, children, even caste — and prescribed 
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the cult of the shaven head, the yellow robe, begging 
bowl, ascetic life, continence, poverty, non-killing 
and lonely living in groves and forests, and empha- 
sised on the doctrine of rooting out all Karma or ac- 
tions in order to attain Nirvana, Sankara admitting 
the ultimate unreality of the world, still laid his em- 
phasis on a new acceptance of Life as it was, — ^with 
its palaces and forts; kings and kingdoms; castes, 
divisions; riches, poverty; killing, non-killing; tem- 
ples and idols etc., and, while reserAong to himself 
and to his followers the fires of an ascetic life, he 
looked upon the rest of the humanity with a more 
humane and less unsympathetic gaze than his more 
jmritanic forbears, and by thro vine; open the gates 
of Brahman to all who cared to enter its portals, he 
resuscitated the glories -of Brahmanism and set it 
on a living and growing path. 

Sankara’s work has been criticised on two es- 
sential respects. Firstly, that he was responsible for 
the doctrine of the Maya Vadn or the Illusory 
Theory of the UniA^erse; and secondly, that he set up 
and perpetuated the society of castes and endless 
divisions of the caste and the sub-caste principle. 
In both these respects, it is necessary to remember 
that Sankar’s work has been misunderstood. 

Sankara, indeed, was the master-mystic of the 
Indian middle-ages; and, none else had expoimded 
not only by the stem ansteritv of his conduct, but 
by his fiery and poetic utterances, the utter epheme- 
rality of this world, as compared with the glorious 
worlds of Brahman as Sree Sankara did. Thus he 
describes Him, the Sad Guru as: 
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^‘Begiimingless, Endless, 

"Without even a Middle; 

Sans hands or feet; 

Sans name or Gotram ; 

Without race, without caste; 

Neither male nor female, 

Nor even neutral neuter. 

Neither beautiful nor ugly; 

Free from birth, free from death; 

Beyond reach of virtue or sin ; 

One who is the only one ; 

The self-ef fulgent Harmony!’’ 

Elsewhere he describes this world as“ wretched” 
a X" ^ 6 ^ and condemns this Earth, 

its elements, this body, even the gods and scriptures 
to the limbo of oblivion: and to quote one more 
verse, 


“Neither this Earth nor Water, 

Nor the Light nor Air, nor the Akas, 
Neither a combination of all of these, 

None of them Is .. — 

Neither Veda nor Tajna, 

Nor ThirtJia nor Gods or Religion, 

None availeth ” 

This Maya-Vada or the theory of the relative 
unreality of this world has not only stood out as a 
prominent part of his teachings, but especially at the 
hands of his lesser followers, it has acquired an im- 
portance and hold in the minds of the Indian people, 
which resigns them to anything in life: — ^to slavery 
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or worse: for “This world is unreal; these kings are 
unreal ; these kingdoms are but passing shows ; then 
why bother about this Midhya — ^this non-existent 
mirage? ” Or as the Bhagavatham puts it: 

“Have not kings been? 

Have not kingdoms shone? 

Have they not reached the summit of their 
pride ? 

"WTiere are they now ? 

Have they carried with them 
Any wealth from this earth? 

Are their names at least remembered now? 
Sihi and all his kin, 

Where are they ? 

Their name and fame? 

“Wife is death; 

Relations are the death-gods ; 

Tliose that coni(‘ to thee for service, 

They are thine enemies; 

This Smnsara is a hoax; 

This life is most transient. 

“Relatives are thieves; 

Sons are our creditors ; 

Women are the cause 
Of all our woes ; 

Tliis wealth is fleeting; 

This body is transient; 

Time, life and wealth; 

All go but quickly. ” 

But Sankara’s Maya-Vada was not only an acci- 
dental and circumstantial necessity to him, being the 
( 22 ) 
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tradition bequeathed in an oTer-whelming degree by 
the philosophy of the Buddhistic age which had just 
preceded him, but chiefly, it represents the negative 
aspect of his burning love for a positive, creative, all- 
absorbing Brahman, before which, indeed, all else was 
unreal. But his critics often forget that Brahman 
and remember only the unreality which Sankara con- 
demned in no measured terms ! 

The charge against Sankara’s Varnashrama 
Dharma or Division of Society into multiple castes is 
likewise a mistaken one ; and, in view of its great 
importance to the story of Gopalakrishna, it has got 
to be noticed in some detail. 

Ad'waitam or the fundamental oneness of all exi- 
stence, it is admitted, is the greatest positive contri- 
bution of Sree Sankaracharya ; but, it is contended 
that his synthesis is largely diluted by his revival 
of the Vamasrama Dharma or the Rule of the caste 
system, and his ShanmatOr^Sthapa'im, or the founding 
of the six systems of woi-ship which had becm doubt- 
less existing for a long time before, but which, since 
his days took a firmer root, and now seems well-nigh 
unshakable in this countrj^ 

This problem of the conflict between oneness 
and division is as old at least as the hills, and, in 
one form or another, now as capitalism, now as com- 
munism, now as autocracy, now as aristocracy, is 
raging everywhere and tearing society to pieces. 
But apart from it, the discrepancy between Sanka- 
ra’s theory and practice of Adwaitam is not so real as 
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his critics often urge us to believe; nor is his Adwaita 
Dharma merely a subjective dream-state without a 
corresponding correlation to Life, as our book-men 
and pedants want us implicitly to believe. 

Thus Sankara’s emphasis on the division of so- 
ciety in our practical conduct was merely an accept- 
ance of life and things as they came to him in that 
age ; and, as a practical reformer, he simply took them 
up, with all their limitations and filled them all with 
the glory of an Adwaitic Philosophy and dogma. For 
instance, if we exemplify his Ideal as the Matricula- 
tion of our society, he found that all of them were 
not fit to sit in the Matric class, or much less pass the 
test of that initiation; and a nmnber of classes, the 
1st ; 2nd ; 3rd and so f oidh had to be formed, more or 
less on the existing models, and courses were pre- 
scribed to receive pupils of varied fitness into them 
and, what is more important, to prepare them all for 
sifting up for the Matric, at some future time, if 
not immediately. We cannot have in a school all the 
})oys in the Matric class, i.e., to say, all of them at 
once; though the idea at every stage of the course 
will of course be to train each pupil to the level of 
the Matriculation Ideal, but every one is not fit 
enough for it today. It is a hard and invincible fact, 
which it is well we remember at the very start. And 
hence, too, arises the need for classes and forms. 
But othervnse, there is or ought to be, at any rate, 
no rigid division in principle between class and 
class ; the school is one and the same ; the aim through- 
out is to train the people for the Matriculation Ideal ; 
and, above all, the Ideal to reach is one, viz., the 
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Ideal of Brahman or God. Sankara’s acceptance 
of the Vamasrama Dharma was thus a graduated 
method in the process of the Brahmanization of the 
world; or, in other words, his division was not an 
absolute and cut-and-dry breaking up, which, in the 
long-run, destroys the very sap of the tree itself : on 
the contrary, it is an organic grouping or branch- 
ing off rather, which under the varied fitness of 
the race, w’as necessary in order to prepare that 
society to reach the Ideal of Oneness which was the 
nearest and dearest Ideal of his heart. 

And like- wise Sankara’s creed of the funda- 
mental oneness of the world without any distinction 
of caste, creed, race and sex is not merely a subjec- 
tive half-truth to be meticulously read in our text- 
books and gullibly devoured by an ignorant and be- 
lieving peo])le for ever, but it has got its corespond- 
ing correlation to our outward life also, as was evi 
denced, in his own life-time by his meeting with the 
Chandala on the Ganges shore. What the exact 
nature of this relation of our objective religion to 
the great subjective Truth of an indivisible. Eter- 
nal Brahman in our present age is, remains, indeed, 
still to be discovered; and, among our recent 
thinkers, it has fallen to the lot of our Gopala- 
krishna to discover and proclaim that social synthe- 
sis which, at present, is such a crying need in the 
world. 

The application of God or Brahman to Life, — 
or, what is the same thing, the Brahmanization of the 
world. — ^yes, of the entire world, — of the Brahmin 
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world, of the non-Brahmin world; of the Hindu 
world, of the Islamic world; of the Buddhistic 
world, of the Christian world; of the Eastern world, 
of the Western world; the raising of the whole and 
entire world without exception of race or clime 
creed or dogma, to the level of a divine Oneness, — 
this was the Message of Giopalakrishna ; and, after 
Sree Sankaracharya nothing so grand and heroic 
has ever been dreamt of, in this cjuntry. And, verily, 
what Gopalakrishna preached was a sort of Sanka- 
risation of the tvorld! 

This is not the place to expatiate more upon 
that message ; and, for the present, we must stop this 
story of India’s Religion with only one more point, 
viz. that, after Sankara’s time, the principle of a 
really social democracy based on God has, chiefly 
owing to his teachings, as well as through the endea- 
vours of a host of other Acharj/as (teachers) in 
India as well as owing to the coming of Islam and 
Christianity into the land, percolated the entire 
strata and even the sub-strata of our socity; and 
underneath the jarring conflict of modem disinte- 
gration, we will find a substratum of the divine 
Tnith, a knowledge of our fundamental oneness, a 
consciousness of the Adwaitmi, not meekly acquie- 
sced or blindly believed in, but deliberately incul- 
cated and consciously developed ; slumbering may be 
just now and lying ineffectual ; but, under better 
auspices and under more proper and wiser direction, 
awaiting the grandest accomplishment, nay, consti- 
tuting the only hope for the future of an erring, erra- 
tic, starving, struggling humanity in India, nay in 
the entire world. 
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Thus, look at any part of our society — ^high, 
middle or low; philosophic, intellectual, untutored; 
male, female and neuter; high caste, low caste, even 
the out-caste; — and everywhere we will find the 
true notes of an inner Harmony behind all the rough 
and tumble — a grand synthesis beneath all the forces 
of an outer conflict of our divisions through caste, 
race, language, ritual, dogma, religion. And thus the 
Brahmin prays thrice daily: 

“Just as the waters from the skies falling in 
different places 

All run to join the one sea; 

So the salutations to the thousand Gods whom 
people worship. 

All go to the same ultimate Godhood”. 

“Siva and Yishnu are different only in name; 

l^'he form of the one is not different from that of 
the other; 

Nay, their very hearts are one”. 

“The same Yasudeva lives in all the three 
worlds. 

To Him who lives in all beings, I bow”. 

The sameness of the soul which exists in the 
pundit and the dog, not to speak of the under-dog of 
our society, viz. the Chhandala, is a classical text in 
the Gita', and our ballad and folk-lore, story, song 
and epic, philosophy and ritualism, all are based on 
this spirit of Fundamental Unity— “All is full of 
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Ramachandra”, “All that exists is God”; “Thou art 
That”; “I am He” etc., and a child in India will tell 
you that the same soul, the same God lives in all — 
in you and in me, in him and in her, in this and in 
that, in man and in beast, in plant and even in the 
metal and stone. 

Thus the classical Child Prahlada of the Maha- 
Bhagavatam, confronted Avith the querry ‘Where is 
God?’ coolly replies: 

“Doubt not. Oh! Father, 

That He is here or that He is not there ; 

For wheresoever thou seek( st for Him, 

There shalt thou find Him, and without fail”. 

And the agnostic father, so the story goes, took 

the sword in hand and struck at the iieighbouring 
pillar ; and in a trice jumps out the Terrible Lord, 
red in tooth and claw, half-Lion and half -Man, to 
tear th'e wicked to pieces and bless the merciful! 

The existence of the one, indivisible divine 
spirit, rmining across the inner veins and arteries of 
our life-systems is a cardinal feature of every Indian 
faith ; and it is our great capital asset, on the founda- 
tion of which the future structure of the World- 
Commonweal has got to be built up in the new age. 
It has all along been slumbering or lying idle; but 
the time for “commencement of business”, to quote 
a business phrase, has arrived; and, as the human 
instrument, our Gopalakrishna has “sounded the 
Gong and summoned the faithful” for a common 
social embrace or eomradeiie in India. And the 
story of Gopalakrishna in the latter part of his life 
is the story of that Gong and of that summoniog. 
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CDEIAPTER XIV. 

Post-Jail Utterances. 

During the last three chapters, we have described 
the message of Gopalakrishna, as uttered from the 
jail-mouth; and with a view to give a clearer under- 
standing of the nature and circumstances of that 
message, we sketched out at some length the story of 
our ancient, yet eternal Religion, known as Brah- 
manism. Brahmanism, as conceived by our sages 
and saints, is a Universal Religion; and it applies 
noit to this country or that race ; but widens its scope 
with the widening of our mental horizon. It is the 
’nessage of our hills and rivers, of our scriptures and 
of our saints ; and its ultimate range is the Infini- 
tude Itself. It is the message which India awaits to 
deliver to the world: and which the world is 
anxiously awaiting to receive fi*om India. And in 
the giving of an effective and practical turn to the 
state of things as existing at present, which is un- 
doubtedly the most critical not only of our, but even 
of the world’s history, lies the secret of Oopala- 
krishna’s service to humanity. The full extent of 
that service cannot properly be gauged at this stage, 
nor probably is this the place to speak at any further 
length about it. We may advert to it again at the 
end of our story ; but in the meanwhile we should go 
back to our main narrative of his life during the six 
remaining years which were all that were left to him 
after he came out of jail. 

Gopalakrishna, we have already seen, was re- 
leased from the Trichinopoly Jail at 12-45 noon on 
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the 2nd Day of October 1922. A message to the 
'Swarajya’ relating thereto reads thus: “All leaders 
including Messrs. C. Rajagopalachary, V. V. S. 
Iyer, Dr. Sankarier, E. V. Raniaswamy Naicker, K. 
Santhanani, and S. Ramanathan were present at the 
entrance and garlanded the patriot. He was taken 
in a procession, followed by a band of volunteers. A 
huge mass meeting was held in the meeting in front 
of the Town Hall. Moulvi Syed Murtuza Saheb pre- 
sided. His future work will be to rem ove the inequa- 
lity among the various divisions of the Hindu com- 
munity and to ameliorate and elevate the condition 
of the depressed classes”. 

This short message gives us the clue to Gopala- 
krishna’s activities immediately after his release 
from jail. Trichinopoly is the biggest city of the 
South, being second only to IMadras, and is situated 
in the heart of Tamil culture and (dvilization and 
promises to be the capital of the Tamil Nadu. Go- 
palakrishna was the gem not only of the Andhra Prt^o^ 
vince, but, as the President (»f th(> Sreerangara meet- 
ing said, of the whole of India; therefore, the 
elite of the Tamil land wt-re present at the jail-gate 
to greet the out-coming of this new Sun of the In- 
dian firmament. Hie must have been accompanied by 
his European jail-superintendent, whom he descri- 
bed as “a perfect gentleman”, and whom he proposed 
for his exemplary conduct to make the Inspector- 
General of Prisons “when they had Swaraj.” 

Gopalakrishna delivered three speeches before 
he came back to Andhra. The first was at Tridhino- 
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poly oDi the day of his release; the second was at 
Sreerangam, where there is the famous Temple of 
Sree Ranganadhaswamy, which he visited the next 
morning; and the third was the great Soundarya 
Mahal speech at Madras on the evening of the 4:th, 
Octoiber. Being the first utterances in his Free- 
dom, they are all important, but unfortunately we 
have no full reports of any, except of the last, even 
which is merely a translation of the original Telugu 
in which he spoke. Owing to their importance, alike 
for a knowledge of his inner mind at this period as 
for enabling us to follow his future career, we shall 
give here some, though brief, idea of his utterances 
and actions. It need hardly be added that, in all 
these places he was presented with eloquent and eulo- 
gistic addresses from the public. 

While at Trichinopoly, he was welcomed by the 
late Mr. P.T. Sreenivasa Iyengar, M.A., who was a 
great man of culture and who was then Professor in 
the Training College there. Mr. Iyengar was a great 
lover of hand-sticks ; and, it is said, he used to stock 
several of them of the richest variety. On the occa- 
sion of Gopalakrishna’s visit, Mr. Iyengar made a 
present of one “black-coloured”, though not perhaps 
a “red-eyed” Dandam. It was a recognition of the 
greatness of Gopalakrishna’s culture by an eminen'- 
man of culture of South India. Gopalakrishna bore 
it for a couple of years with great pride, — ^it was 
really a strong and lovely hand-stick, evidently the 
best in Mr. Iyengar’s stock, — and ordinary folks 
used to imagine that it had magical powers I And 
perhaps it had I For he was all power when he had 
that stick with him ; but when he gave it for some 
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improvements to some Engineer in 1926, and the 
latter cut it into two not only Gopalakrishna got his 
fatal illness, but even the poor Engineer verily lost 
his job and, to this day, is in troubles! We do not 
mean to suggest that there is any connection bet- 
ween the three ; but, at least, the coincidence is re- 
markable, and, any way Gopalakrishna lost a great 
hand-stick, which, as a gift of culture to culture, 
would have passed on to: posterity as a relic. 

According to a report in the ‘Hindu’, Gopala- 
krishna spoke at Trichinopoly in a humorous vein 
for about two hours. He began by explaining the 
greatness of Sree Ramachandra and the sacredness 
attached to the uttering of the Rama-Nam. It was 
usual for him on rising to speak, to utter a prayer 
and make the audience also say in chorus: *^Sree- 
mad Rama Raniana-Govindo Hariht” It was a 
characteristic Indian way and evidently was inten- 
ded to purify the minds of the hearers and prepare 
them for the rest of the performance. It is re- 
markable how effectively, as a Manira the slogan 
served for putting most riotous meetings into good 
humour, — for it subdued the egotism of the crowds; 
and, in fact, the very words “Sreemad Rama Rama- 
na Govindo Harih” in those days used to remind one 
of Gopalakrishna. 

The national idiom of Self-expression, he began, 
in the matter of TTpmi/j/mam (or Lecture) was Hari- 
Imtha: so he apologised for indulging in such a Tfatha 
or performance that evening. Our present day meet- 
ings and speeches, he used to say, are all based upon 
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an imitatory principle of the Western pulpiteering 
and Parlamentarianifitn ; but we, in India, have had 
our own culture and civilization, which are now for- 
gotten. He therefore, aimed in this and in many 
other things constantly to revive the glories of ancient 
India, which are all buried in our books. 

‘‘He thanked the public of Trichinopoly for 
presenting him with an Address. They had said 
very kind things about him which he did not deserve. 
He was just as bad as they all were. The Tamilnadu 
had sent himdreds of them to jail, and he was just 
like one of them. 

“When people were rt'leased from jail, they 
were congratulated in the Wief that they had under- 
gone terrible trials. .Tail-life was not so very bad 

as they had imagined. He kmnv the secret of it 

Jail-life was infinitely su])erior to that which they 
were living outside. They might all run up there, 
and they had a very fine jail tlun-e. The Snpeiin- 
tendent is a perfect gentleman, although he had been 


very unkind to me He was only a wheel in 

the machine They required a little of iron in 


them to go to jail and although every human being 
contained iron, unfortunately, they were iron fi- 
lings ; some were very soft, there was pig iron also. 
The process of getting ‘steeled’ was going to jails. 

“Our people had endured slavery for centuries. 
For the last two thousand years, Hindus had been 
slares; Miihammadans lost their ruling capacity a 
few hund]^' years back ; and the Sikhs very recently. 
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That was why the Sikhs were able to put up a very 
strong fight (in their Gurukha Bag affair). The 
miserable plight of their country was due to their oiwn 
Karma, the result of their own activities and not to 
any external agency. 

‘^He certainly loved the English people, because 
he was in England for five years and he knew they 
were superior to us in every respect. It was a sim- 
ple proposition, otherwise they would not rule us 

from 6000 miles away He did not mind the 

British ruling the land if they worked themselves 
into our society. They ought not to have any hatred 
towards the British; if they Juid, they had no right 
to participate in ptiblic life. 

‘‘Many members were not wanted for the Non- 
cooperation movement. They wanted very few who 
could face the guns. There was no use of sentimen- 
tality. They had better think two million times be- 
fore taking a leap. It did not matter even if they 
had only five or ten non-cooperators. It did not 
matter if there were ten in the whole of India. One 
Mahatma Gandhi was really capable of bringing 
round such a wonderful moral and spiritual revolu- 
tion in our land, because the spiritual forces radia- 
ting from that concentrated centre called Gandhi 
reached every centre represented by human beings...... 

That one individual was enough. He was 

having his Sadhann (in the Yerravada Jail), and we 
will have his 'Biddhi. 


Chirala-Perala and Gurukhabag* seemed to him 
* A garden in the Punjab, sacred to the Sikhs. 
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to be tihie two spots chosen by Providence to demon- 
strate the power of His Leela to herald the new idea 
of Life that was going to rule the world in future. 

In Gurukhabag, it was primarily a 

religious affair; in Chirala, it was a municipal affair 
— a political affair..... The scene in Guru- 
khabag was laid in a garden in Chirala it 

was absolute arid sands. Three miles away 
from Chirala-Perala, for eleven months twenty thou- 
sand people lived on the sands. Now it was the gar- 
den of Allah! It had its own grandeur: everything 
was the work of the divine Artist ! In Gurukhabag, 
4000 people participated: in Chirala 20,000. Men 
women and children, Hindus — with all their discor- 
dant divisions, — ^Musalmans, untouchables, every- 
body of course participated Just imagine 

palatial buildings being abandoned to the devil and 
the inmates running away to the sands three miles 
off! 


“During the eleven months there was no Munici- 
pality in Chirala, they had their own Committees 
ruling. To organise self-government in a village 
which coinsisted of so many communities they had to 
keep aside democracy lest it should degenerate into 
mobacracy. In Chirala they had thirty communi- 
ties, each being represented on thf^ Committee 

“The struggle in Gurukhabag went on for four- 
teen days ; and in Chirala for eleven months. Chi- 
rala was supposed to have failed in the language of 
tlie market-place. 
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Why Chirala failed and Gumkhabag succeeded 
was that ever since they started the Chirala affair, 
the leaders — all honour to them — ^honour for their 
valour and death for their ambition — they had 
suffered and sacrific(*d, but they exhibited indeci- 
sion and want of self-confidence — Every one used to 
tell him that they had launched on Ciril Disobedi- 
ence when they had not even given up the Courts 
and they had no Charka in their homes 1 

“He thought that, by driving the thin end of 
the wedge, by inducing the townsmen to support civil 
disobediene with respect to a municipality which 
had been despised by everybody, he would create an 
atmosphere, mental and moral, in which each and 
everyone of them might gradually refo*rm himself. 

“To deal with 20,000 credulous people of low 
moral level and to keep them in unity, to make their 
hearts one, was an experiment in mass psychology. 
It had given them great discipline and it was due to 
Mahathma Gandhi and to me, so far as I represented 
and understood that great man 

“Except Mr. S. Sreenivasa Iyengar, who pro- 
mised to be one of our great leaders, none came 
there. No C.P. Andrews, no Malaviyaji came to 
Chirala. No Congress Committee came to enquire 
into their condition and, inspite of one of their 
leaders Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the Congress 
ultimately gave Rs. 3,0001 He had personally col- 
lected Rs. 10,000 for Chirala. The merchants used 
to manage everything else. 
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‘‘The leadens began to grow nervous 

They were amateurs in the game. They did not 
know how to educate the masses. They did not 
know that when they put their finger on the one 
sensitive point in the moral and mental constitu- 
tion, it had its effect on each and every form. Every 
aspect, religion and politics was intertwined. In 
both cases, the success was only moral so far, and 
they had to carry on to achieve material success. 
The Akalis would carry on, they had leaders who 
knew how to deal with the masses, who knew that 
mass education had to be worked up by pressing 
local grievances which could rally the people. They 
knew it in Gurukliabag. But here they did not" 
know it. And for a long time the Andhi-as used to 
take orders from the North in Congress matters. 
They lacked self-confidence. 

“Mahatma Gandhi shouldered responsibility 
which perhaps would visit him with hanging some 
day. Gandhiji expected the possibility of facing 
the British guns, while he and they would not : that 
was the whole secret. They need not be ashamed 
to own that they lacked the sense of responsibility. 
The Non-cooperation movement was a movement of 
self -purification. It did not matter if they did not 
get Swaraj. Let them try to jmi'ify themselves to 
have confidence, to become brave in shouldering I'es- 
poaisibility, and discharging it to the point of death. 
That was one of the most important results of the 
campaign. 

*^And, secondly, Religion must reinforce Poli- 
tics One year of poUtical work had shoiwn us 
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that social inequalities diould be removed, Mahat- 
maji had suggested the removal of untouchability to 

remove all these obstacles There was no such 

thing as the ‘Hindu’ Religion. That name was 
given them by their masters and accepted by them as 
slaves. In jail, the Christians had their prayers on 
Sxmdays, and the Mohammadans congregated on 
Fridays. ‘Hindus’ had nothing. The different divi- 
sions among the Hindus were necessary when the 
Aryans first came. There was now no marked ra 
cial difference in the people inhabiting this country. 
He did not think that thei'e were any in this land to 
whom the Vedas could be denied, Sankara preach- 
ed Adwaitam in his days. But unfortunately, he was 
not spared to work out moral philosophy and reform 
social institutions, Mahatma Gandhi had come to 
fulfill Sankara’s mission. Unity was the one essen- 
tial thing. This was the proper time for a new 
Smriti based on Vedanta, which he proposed to bring 
into existence for I’egulating the changed conditions 
of the world. There was no use of other reform in 
such a rotten society. He had hopes that, in An- 
dhradesa, they would completely eliminate the social 
inequity in the Hindu community in one year. Spi- 
ritual equality when translated into political life, 
was democracy. Nonviolence was the Law of Life, 
the revelation of Mahatma Gandhi. The sutram of 
Gandhiji is that we should create a new Smriti. Th*^ 
Pundits of the present day were met e gramaphones : 
they could not enjoy the music that they produced. 
Non-Brahmins were right in working a crusade 
against Brahmins; but he could not understand their 
alliance with the bureaucracy. He was one with them 

( 24 ) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Hjynm to Sree Ranganadha. 

Prom Trichinopoly, Gopalakrishna proceeded 
to Sreerangam, where there is the famous temple of 
Sree Ranganadha, on the shores of the Cauvery 
River, and after a purifying river-bath, he entered 
the Holy Presence in due religious manner — ^his 
knowledge of the correct religious methods and his 
puctilious observance thereof are well-known — and 
made obeisance to the Lord, in whose i^raise he com- 
posed a famous Hymn and recited it extempore. 
The verses are in Sanskrit and are remarkable for 
their spontaneity, wit, depth of thought, culture and 
high poetic beauty. Just after his return from the 
temple, he attended a meeting, where he delivered a 
speech from which the following are extracts. 

“Brothers, It is 9 o’clock A;M. We ought to 
be plying the Charka now! That is what to do in 
this Gandhian era. Though we pretend life, we are 
not living. If we were living, we should have worn 
khadi. The British Government and their agents 
are laughing in their sleeves that we Indians do not 

even wear khadi Some people ask ‘How are 

you going to get Swaraj by khadi?’ Those people 
do not understand the meaning of khadi. Ma- 
hatmaji presented a didactical contrivance. When 
you put on khaddar, you must go only to holy places. 
You Avill then be a Bhakta ; and so gradually it will 
begin scorching the accumulated crusts of slavery. 
It is the thin end of the wedge — ^the first stage in 
karmarmkU. 
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“Economics is tlie order of appropriation of 
things. When you appropriate a thing, you want to 
consume it. Consumption is change of name and 
form, because matter is indestructible. When you 
aie aiming at something, you are decreeing its death. 
When the world is in an economic mood, it betokens 
the death of a Yugal” 

After detailing the need for a socio-religious 
programme he concluded: “I now call upon you to 
concentrate on this work of annihilating social in- 
equity and inequality as a necessary condition to 
Swaraj and everything”. 

The Chairman of the meeting, in his concluding 
remarks, — paid a glowing tribute to the speaker and 
called him “Bharata-Ratna” and not merely 
“Andhra-Ratna”; and he thanked him on behalf of 
them all. 

The Hymn to Sree Ranganadha contains nine 
Slokds in Sanskrit, of which the following is a free 
rendering into the poor English language. Needless 
to add that the many piecious literary gems and 
beauties abounding therein are untranslatable, and 
we shall confine ourselves to its more general sense. 

1. “Washed by the holy waters of the Cauvery, 
Srirangam is in the heart of the Tamil land, 
Whose hospitality I have enjoyed for nigh an 
year. 

And on my way to my native home. Oh ! Lord, 
Let me pause awhile on this day of my freedom 
And tell you the tale of the state of Thy kingdom. 
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‘‘Ohl Ranganadhal 

Lying on tlie downy bed of the serpent-beads, 
On the crested waves of Thy aqueous Essence, 
Enjoying the Bliss of Harmony of Thy Uni- 
verse, 

Oh I Lord of the Tamil race ! 

Bless me awhile. 

And give me a hearing. 

“Oh! Thou the Merciful One, 

Who art the Chancellor of the Tamil land. 

And art immersed in the deep sleep of Immor- 
tal Beatitude 

Of Thine own Universal Soul, 

Let me interrupt you a minute, 

Oh! Ranganadha, Awake, awhile! 

And introduce myself. 

“Lord! In your former Birth, 

At the end of the second age of this Universal 
History, 

You had cnmo in the guise of Sree Ramachandra 
And trod with infinite love. 

On oiir blessed Andln-a land. 

I am that Andhra : 

Andhroham' 

I have come to tell Thee 
The tale of Thy woes. 

“In days of yore, 

While the East was indifferent to its Dhanna, 
And the lands were in famine, 

And the kings were quarrelling among them- 
selves, 
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And the hardy Muslims were putting to sword 
the lives of many a native son of the soil; 
And the crest of the pride of the great Andhra 
kings of Vijayanagar fame was fallen; 
Then came the Englishmen into our land. 

In the guise of a trading firm, 

Under plea of quiet trade, 

But with tricks of a more terrible import at 
bottom. 

5. “Those men. 

Belonging to a little Isle on the W estern End of 
Europe, 

Have spread to the ten sides, 

And reached the corners of different continents 
And built up an Empire 
On which ‘the sun never sets’. 

Such is their pride. Oh ! Lord, 

So vast, really, is its extent, 

And all this happened, Lord, 

While you were immersed in Yoga-Nidra — ^In 
your divine Sleep — 

And their conquest included Thine entire Bha- 
rata Varshal 

6. Commencing their career as a trading corpora- 

tion. 

These people gradually pierced the entire land. 
And making use of the five tricks of the trade 
Picked up quarrels with the ruling kings, one by 
one, 

And steadily established their Rule 
Prom the cold Himalayas in the North 
To the distant sea in the South ; 

And all Thy lovely land is now theirs I 
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7. “The result of this change, my Lordl 
la famine, pestilence and irreligion ; 

Alien culture, outlandish education; 

Taxes on cattle, water, fruit-trees and on stones, 
Oppressive land-tax and even tax on simple salt ; 
Decrepit bodies, degenerate hearts ; 

Perpetual slumber, eternal Poverty; 

8. “An end to the ancient Faith of the Brahmins, 
The Dharma of the land. 

With its devotion to gifts, religious study, 

meditation, contemplation, good conduct 
and truthful deeds ; 

People addicted to asurie paths of liviug; 

Kings become sinful and weak ; 

The people subjected to the liumility of foreign 
education ; 

Dwarfed in body, disunited in mind, 

Sorrowful in soul 

Everything in the land has become 

But an adjunct to the Britisher. 

9. “Oh I Thou the Merciful One! 

See this sad plight of Thine ancient land. 

The cruel ordination of inviolable destiny ; 

But in the midst of this pathless maze, 

There is but one glimmering ray of hope. 

In the truthful path of Gandhian Non-coopera- 
tion. 

Look, Thou, Oh! Merciful One! 

And see thy country’s sad plight. 

But for a minute”. 
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Two or three passages in the Hymn which are 
of the utmost significance for a study of Gopala- 
krishna’s character and career call for our attention. 

Sree Eanganadha as the ‘‘Lord of the Tamil 
Race”, — ^the “Chancellor of Tamil Nadu”. This is 
a significant idea in the Philosophy of Gopala- 
krishna. The sovereignty of the land, according to 
him, vests not in any King or King-in-Parliament or 
in the Parliament or the Vox-PopuUi, which, accord- 
ing to the Mazzinian dictum, is Vox-Dei ; but in God 
Himself, who is the creator aaid arbiter of all kings 
and Parliaments and even the peoples. And for the 
southern Province of Tamil-nadu, the chief Ruler, 
‘‘Tamila Jam> SamWiavita VihJu)” is Sree Ranga- 
nadha, residing on the shores of the Cauvery. The 
great Lord sleepeth ; and till He wakes nothing avail- 
eth. If he but wakes awhile the country will get 
back her Moksham. Therefore, it is to Him that 
all suppllication should be made. As we have ^een 
already, the axiom is of the utmost importance for 
a correct understanding of political sovereignty and 
the contribution is uniquely that of Gopalakrishna 
and is fraught wilh the most far-reaching conse- 
quences, when applied to the extant knowledge of 
political theory. 

AndJirohcm : — This is a contracted form of the 
two words “Andhra” and “Aham”. There are two 
ways of interpreting it. (1) “I am an Andhra”; and 
(2) “I am the Andhra” The former is too tame, too 
commonplace a proposition for the introduction of a 
man like Gopalakrishna, who will, in that case, he 
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one among two crores ; and also it is too ill-suited for 
the grand introduction of a pure and dedicated soul 
before thie mighty Lord of the Tamil land. Compare 
also the great dignity with which he addresses even 
the Lord in I’elation to his national greatness, when 
he speaks of Him as the Being who had trod his own 
coimtry in a former age. It is, therefore, unthinka- 
ble that such a proud soul would “introduce” him- 
self as “aw Andhra”. 

The only logical and rational explanation re- 
maming is that “he is the Andhra”, or in other 
words, that he constitutes the Andhra Nation. 

One man constituting a Nation! It may sound 
as ludicrous to our elightened democratic sense. 
But, notwithstanding all the glories of the democra- 
tic civilization, we assert, it is the only true position ; 
and, to this day, the dead Gopalakrishna constitutes 
the Andhra Nation! 

A Nation lives in its great men, in its heroes, 
said Carlyle. “And as we measure the Himalayas 
by the height of Mount Everest, we must take the 
true measure of India from the Poets of the Veda, 
the sages of the Upanishads, the foimders of the 
Vedanta and Sankhya philosophies, and the authors 
of the oldest law-books, and not from the millions 
who are bom and die in their villages, and who have 
never for one moment been roused out of their 
drowsy dream of life” (Max Muller). 

And Gopalakrishna was the peak of our And hra 
life— to this day, one without a second— peerless 

( 25 ) 
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great — ^in thought and in action — and, without him, 
there is no Andhra Nation. 

However much we might argue in this wise, it 
may sound a bit unconvincing if the dictum is not 
authenticated with reference to one or tw.» concrete 
instances. 

In the Manusmriti, whi(^h is snp])osod to be the 
Magna Charta (if vve may be excused such a later 
terminology), as also in the Parasara Smriti, which 
is the Reformed Act for our middle ages, it is laid 
down that, in times of crises like the present one in 
India, where the amendment of an entire Nation’s 
destiny becomes necessary, a Parishat of a hundred 
wise men or “Brahmins” has got to be constituted; 
and for its membership certain qiialifications are 
laid down, and mere nominal Brahmins, i.e. those 
who merely wear that mark won’t suit. And in case 
a hundred of such Brahmins are not available out of 
the entire society, at least five or four, three or even 
one such genuine Brahmin constitutes a Parishat — 
that is to say, the dictatorial power to alter the des- 
tinies of that entire Nation vests solely in that single 
soul of pure consciousness. 

S’*# sSaafe Osr»g;T»o Jt6 K I 

(;STr»^8 O'-oS) 

Now, it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the caste ‘Brahmins’ of today have become both 
ignorant and degenerate — (in the words of the 
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Sjni'iti (“arOscTj^fi !§sj6So”, g and, 

as Gopalakrishna used to say, Brahmins have now 
become extinct in this land. ‘ ‘ All Brahmins are now 
dead in India”. And it is at such a juncture that 
Gopalakrishna arose and became the true Brahmin, 
with all the necessary qualifications to constitute 
him not only a Parishat, but even the whole Nation. 

And likewise, the case of Sgr. Mussolini, the 
Italian Dttce. He is reported to have once declared : 
“The Italian Nation is not yet born; I myself consti- 
tute the Italian Nation”. “Sometimes I play with 
the idea of a laboratory for making generations; 
that is, of creating the class of wariiors, inventors, 
judges, captains of industry, explorers, governors. 

To be sure, it is a lofty dream ; but I see it 

being realised little by little”. And Mussolini is 
the moving world-figure today ! Next to the Kaiser, 
the world has not yet seen an equal to him in this 
age, in point of diplomacy as well as of force of cha- 
racter. Lenin, no doubt, was a power; but he was 
mere thunder and lightning, without rain. He ran 
at a tangent vdth this world. But Mussolin’s is the 
balanced Brain. And he constitutes perhaps still, 
the great Italian Nation! And perhaps rightly! 
For, w’as it not that single man, with but very few to 
follow him in the beginning, who started the Fascist 
movement in Italy, and in less than a decade, not 
only developed and organised it throughout the 
country, but captured the State for the Will of the 

Nation and made them both famous in the world? 

And if Italy now holds the key to the world-strategy 
of the future,— it is all because of Mussolini. 
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The comparison between Sgr. Musolini and 
Gopalakrishna, — one the founder of the Fascist 
State; the other, the author of the Brahmanical 
Faith — ^is not only interesting but irresistible. Italy 
is the classic land of Europe ; India of the East. The 
former’s Latin is, from a cultural stand-point, no 
less important than the latter’s Sanskrit. Both are 
the central peninsulae of their respective continents, 
and the former’s Borne is no less the “Eternal City” 
than the latter’s Kasi (or Benares). Both Nations 
are great religiously and culturally — Boman Catho- 
licism being very much akin to our Bhakthimarga — 
and even from a material stand-point, both are agri- 
cultural countries! Mussolini’s attempt at a na- 
tional synthesis through “functional” democracy is 
very much akin to the ancient Panchayat organisa- 
tions of our Indian village-systems, which Gopala- 
krishna sought to revive through his Chirala strug- 
gle; and above all, both have claimed — and rightly — 
the representative and even dictatorial position for 
their respective nationalities. It is of course a big 
difference that Mussolini has succeeded, while Gopa- 
lakrishna is a failure — at least a limited achieve- 
ment — ^But who knows what the future contains in 
its womhi 

But the most remarkable coincidence between 
Gopalakrishna and Sgr. Mussolini lies in the fact 
that both of them have sought, each in his own way, 
to challenge the right of the British arms to hold the 
mighty sway over the world’s destinies. The 
great pride of the Britisher is that his is the “Em- 
pire where the sun never sets”, the implication being 
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that wherever the sun shines, there will the might of 
the British Arms rule! And to this assumption in 
all this articulate world, there are but two men who 
had given an effective challenge: one of them is 
Mussolini and the other is Gopalakrishna. For said 
Mussolini in his famous Phrase: “Italy also must 
have a place under the sun”, i.e., to say, “we chal- 
lenge the right of the Britisher to hold an undisput- 
ed sway over the world;’’ or, in other and blunt 
words “ we shall wrest a kingdom from out of the 
British Empire” (alluding possibly to Malta). 
Elsewhere in his ‘Popolo d’ Italia’ (October 1921), 
he put it in an even more explicit form. “We must be 
prepared for the possibility of putting an anti- 
British policy into practical operation. It is not 
in Italy’s interest to contribute to the maintenance 
of British Imperialism: rather it is in her interest 
to help in its destruction. The doctrine of the rise 
and fall of Empires has now become a current theme 
of speculation. The stars of Russia and Italy were 
rising. The smi had just set on the dreams of a 
Teutonic Empire. Would the British be the next 
to collapse?” 

Mussolini talked as a great diplomat, as a poli- 
tician ; yet it must have been a scourge to the British 
pride, likewise Gopalakrishna, down below in the 
fifth stanza, refers to the British claim. Though 
outv'ardly it is complimentary to the British senti- 
ment, there is irony in his reference. In his expla- 
natory remarks during his Madras address, he 
alluded to it and said: “The sun will always be eye- 
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ing the British Empire with his gaze”. The allusion 
has reference to an astr ^logical faith, viz., that the 
gaze of the sun-planet on any pei'sou or institution 
forebodes evil! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Soundarya Mahal Sj>eech. 

From Sreerangam Gopalakrishna ari'ived post- 
haste at Madras on his way home on 4 — 10 — 1922. 
The ont^ cause of this hurry was that his aged grand- 
mother was reported to be ill and about to die, and 
he was anxiouls to see her. But he was forced to 
stay at Madras for a day. A meeting was arranged 
at the Soundarya Mahal, and he was pi’esented with 
welcome addresses by the Andhra and Tamil sections 
of the city, at the conclusion of which he delivered a 
stirring speech, which not only marked him as the 
greatest of the Andhras, but also sketched out the 
rationale of his new socio -religious programme in the 
land. The speech was delivered in Telugu, but was 
extensivdy reported in the papers and universally 
applauded. The following is a brief resume of the 
proceedings. 

Addresses were presented to Gopalakrishna on 
behalf of both the INTadras Andhra District Congress 
Committee and the Madras Tamil Congress Com- 
mittee and he was profusely garlanded. Mr. V. 
Chakkrai Chettiar, in garlanding him said: “As I 
see Gopalakrishnayya sit bt'fore me, the impression 
produced on my mind is not that he has just returned 
from jail after undei'going the rigours of imprison- 
ment for a year ; but he appears to me like the bride- 
groom who had just itetumed from his mother-in- 
law’s house”. Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar des- 
cribed him as “really a gem of the purest ray 
serenie^’. 
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Gopalakrishna, on rising, was given a great 
ovation. He addressed the gathering for full two 
hours in Telugu to begin with, but in English to- 
wards the close. He commenced his speech with a 
Sanskrit couplet and said that Madras, which is 
the meeting-place for the Andhras, Tamils and Mu- 
sahnans who had all met there, was a sacred place; 
and to every one of them who had honoured him 
that day, he offered his hearty thanks. And so say- 
ing, he prostrated himself before the audience, in 
uttermost salutation to the Sal)ha. 

Now this was an event of first-rate tmi^ortance 
in our recent j^ublic life in South India. Prostra- 
tion, ^especially in our sacred places, is common to all 
religions; but in the growing age of India’s irreli- 
gion, we have all but forgotten our glorious methods 
and forms. And in our race to imitate the supei- 
ficial things of the West, our assemblies and meet- 
ing-halls have become attuned to an empty and al- 
most ludicrous flapping of hands and cries of “Hear, 
Hear”, “Hip! Hip! Hurrah!” and so forth; and it 
is all called a ‘Parliamentarianism” — a new reli 
gious pretension evidently. But we in India have 
had <>ur social traditions — even for the conduct of 
our meetings, — and according to them, great assem- 
blages are held as holy places: “where there are 
thousand heads, there the God dwells”; ( 

and salutation to a sabha is salutation to 
God Himself and our classical mode of saluting is 
prostration — SasMan,fjam — “with all the eight 
limbs” — ^before the Idol or Ideal. This elementary 
position India has forgotten for centuries ; and when 
Gopalakrishna, for the first time in recent history — 
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we don't think even Swami Vivekananda hims elf 
ever did it in public — ^prostrated himself in a great 
assembly in the premier city of South India, every 
body was struck with wonder and felt the glory of a 
coming age. 

The speaker began to read out — so goes the 
‘Swarajya’ Report — “in his charming silvery tone a 
lengthy Sanskrit poem he composed in honour of 
Sree Ranganadhaswamy at Sreerangam.” And the 
reading was followed by an interesting explanation 
of its meaniug. Referring to himself, he said: 
“Half of my sin has gone by my stay in jail; the 
other half disappeared when I paid my Darshan to 
Sri Ranganadha. Thei-efore how can I be anything 
but a bride-groom now? Alluding to Mr. Chak- 
karai’s hint, he said he was certainly coming out of 
his mother-in-law’s house. He was taken to the 
jail to test him whether he was w'orthy of the hand 
of the Bride, who, in this case, was the Swarajya 
Lakshmi — the fair and lovely goddess of Swaraj. 
“The Government have tested me by all means. 
And I am now wearing the groom’s garments,” (re- 
*.mTing to his niew khaddar clothes) . 

He then referred to his work at Chirala and 
compared it with the Gurukhabag campaign and 
then took up the problem of our Social Inequality, 
“We have not developed the perfect spirit of com- 
radeship that iis essential for our future progress. 
The unity that is now presented in our ranks is not 
a genuine one ; it is of the utmost superficial variety. 
In the Punjab, in the Akali struggle, there is the 

( 26 ) 
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primary incentive of Religion and that is a great 
unifying force. Every Akali knows that every blow 
that he receives takes him one step nearer Heaven. 
Chirala would have succeeded if there had been per- 
fect comradeship. There were social animosities 
and the unity was only superficial. 

“The extinction of social inequalities is the prob- 
lem of all problems in our country. It is tlie 
L.C.M. of all National problems. We have not so 
far made any serious effort to solve it. I want to 
say what I have thought about this problem, while 
I was in jail. I am not going to say mueh about the 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. You all know the need for 
it! What I am more conceined with is the rotten 
condition of the Hindu Society. But the problem is 
not so easy as some think. It cannot be solved by Re- 
solutions in the Council*. 

“To think of political freedom apart from social 
freedom laetraye ignorance of the character of our 
society. There are no watei’-tight compaitments in 
our life. On the other hand, they are intei’-twined 
and inter-related. To think of the two separately 
is typical of the analytical mind of the West. But 

ours is a synthetical genius It is only when 

we can remove the social inequality that we can pre- 
sent a united front. That is his Sutrmn, (Gan- 


• “In our view”, say the distinguished authors of the Simon 
Survey, “the most formidable of the evils which India is suffer- 
ing from, have their roots in social and economic customs of 
long stading, which can only be removed by the action of the 
In^an peoples themselves.” (Vol. I. P. 409). 
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dhiji’s). Our duty is to interpret it properly and 
put it into practice. And for that, let us see what 
we have got to do. 

“First of all, there is the caste-system, with its 
Brahmin — Non-Brahmin and its touchability — 00 - 
touchability feuds. Everybody must become a 
Brahmin. There should be no other caste, no non- 
Brahmin, no Chhandala or Untouchable. The pre- 
sent-day Brahmins are Brahmins only in name. They 
must first be destroyed. And with them, the Non- 
Brahmins also will go. Then must begin the crea- 
tion of a neo-Brahminical Race, which will have no 
distinction o.f caste or creed, touchable or untoucha- 
ble. Then there will be only one caste in the coun- 
try, viz. of Brahmins”. 

Here he traced the history of the development 
of the caste-system from the Vedic age downwards. 
“An epoch is Smritlii-Samaya or the time when a 
new Law is made. In the first epoch, highest know- 
ledge was the only ‘reseiwed subject’ for the high 
caste: the remaining as])ects of life were alb open to 
all communities, with full and equal opportunities 
for all. In the second age, Sree Krishna destroyed 
the theory of Birth in caste, and introduced G^ma 
and Kanym as the criteria for caste. Then again, 
there was a change; and Sankara ])resented a new 
Smrithi by founding a new spiritual flemocracy and 
preaching the fundamental oneness of all Life. In 
his famous encounter wilh a Chhandala he made it 
clear that even an untouchable, if he recognises 
Brahman, can be initiated into the mysteries; in 
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other words, he too can know the Brahman — ^he too 
can receive the Brahmopadesam. That was Sanka- 
ra’s contribution. But Sankara could not complete 
his work, as he died prematurely at thirty-two. 

“Now again is a BrnrUhi-Samaya — the time for 
a new Law. A democratic age had dawned on the 
world, and people could be fairly estimated in mass 
to be of equal capacity and understanding, provided 
they are given equal opportunities. The Sutra of 
Gandhiji was Love and Non-violence. Whoever 
carried out this principle was a Brahmin. The time 
is propitious, and somebody should shoulder the res- 
ponsibility for the moveuvent of universal Brahma- 
nisoiion. WTho has got the cheek and the impudence 
to do it nakedly and stand before the orthodox and 
invite their onslaughts, determined to eliminate com- 
pletely the moribund orthodoxy we have got at pre- 
sent, and introduce in its stead, a new orthodoxy, a 
“dynamic orthodoxy” as Sister Nivedita called it? 

“And if no one is prepared to undertake this 
task, I have resolved to do it myself. I am going to 
produce a new Smrithi I will consult whomso- 

ever I thin k are worth considering. And I will at 
once proceed with a wholesale conversion of all into 
Brahmins. The work has the potentiality to enthuse 
even the dullest amongst us. And what is more im- 
portant, no Collectors or Governors can take objec- 
tion to our work of converting everybody into Brah- 
mins. I do not want Civil Disobedience until all 
Hindus become Brahmins, and until Non-Brahmins 
disappear into Brahmins. 
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“A word to the Non-Brahrginfl. You cau fight 
with the Brahmins. You can tear them to pieces, if 
you like; and I shall rejoice at it. But, why on earth 
should you ally yourself with the bureaucracy? But 
it is not your fault. I don’t blame you for it. I 
blame my own Brahmins. They have fallen from 
their pristine position. And with them, who are the 
natural leaders, others also have fallen. And these 
false Brahmins have got to be destroyed; and new 
Brahmins should be created. I, therefore, want to 
create the real Brahmins. I will make all into 
Brahmins. I may fail. It does not matter. But 
I am convinced that I must at least attempt doing it. 

Swasthi Prajdbhyah etc/^ 

The Chairman of the meeting, Mr. T. Prakasam, 
in his concluding remarks, paid an eloquent tribute 
to the speaker and said: ‘‘The experience of jail-life 
for over twelve months had spiritualized Mr. Gopala- 
krishnayya beyond all comprehension. He had 
come out of jail not with any schemes or programmes. 
He came out with a mission for himself — a mission 
which, if accomplished with the co-operation of our 
countrymen, would certainly mean more than Swa- 
raj It was a mission which could not be at- 

tacked by Ministers or Governors, Viceroys or Se- 
cretaries of State. It was a mission in which, if they 
had really faith in God, they should all cooperate. 
The Sikhs succeeded because they had faith in God 
and had not lost their souls under the influence of 

an alien education And he hoped that, just 

as he had done at Chirala, the Andhra Ratna would 
set about to produce a community which will be 
equal to the Sihh community, with the same faith in 
God, in a particular area to begin with”. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Masulipatam Speech. 

After stirring the depths of the capital city and 
“sounding the gong’’, viz. of Brahmanism there, 
Gopalakrishna entered the Andhradesa which was 
meant to be the arena of his spiritual battles in the 
first instance; and from there he carried on for 
months a crusade against the existing irreligion of 
the land and proclaimed everywhc're the Grospel of 
his neo-Brahmanism. During this period, he deli- 
vered speeches in many im]>ortant towns of Andhra 
on his new religious mission, and in this (diapter we 
shall notice the contents of one more of these 
speeches — viz. the one he delivered at Masulipatam. 

But before going to the Masulipatam speech e 
word must be said of his other activities which had 
intervened between his Madras and Masulipatam 
performances. At the time of his n>lease from jail, 
his grandmother was seriously ill, and Gopala- 
krishna felt anxious whether he would be at all able 
to see her before she died. So he hurried from 
Madras to his native village of Kuchinapudi where 
his wife and grandmother were. He fonnd them 
both — the one well, the other ill — and God knows 
what joy he must have felt when he was able to se3 
his ‘mother’ again alive. The .granny lived on for 
a fortnight after Gopalakrishna’s return home, and 
about the third week of October, she died at a ripe 
old age. 
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After completing the religious obsequies of his 
granny which took him another foifnight, Gopala- 
krishna wended his way back to Chirala, where he 
arrived on the (1th of November. He was received 
at the station grandly, the elite of the town being 
present on the platform. In his i'e])ly, he reaffirm 
ed his faith to settle down near (Ihirala and continue 
his Vidya Peetha Goshti work. He is reported to 
have sympathised with those who out of real diff* 
culties, had gone back to the t wn, though he 
regretted that some of tliem should have gone back 
to the Municipality also. But he thought that we 
were in a ti‘ansitional stage, and attributed the real 
cause of failure to the want of social and religious 
Unity. He was sure that they would all come back, 
if that Unity was established, and he hoped that the 
time would come when he himself would be able to 
achieve it. 

From Chirala he seems to have proceeded to 
Guntur and Bezwada, whence he arrived at Masuii- 
patam on the 11th November. Just at this time he 
felt that (1) the Congress Exchequer needed reple- 
nishment; and (2) secondly, he should test his own 
strength by putting a concrete value on his voice. 
Hitherto he was delivering speeches for nothing ; 
and those who were attending his meetings weie 
merely listening and going home, without really 
(iaring for what he had said. But now, he thought 
that he must make the people sacrifice a bit; and 
accordingly he said that, for every speech of his, 
there must be a Dakshina of at least Bs. 116, with- 
out which he wouldn’t ordinarily deliver any speech. 



From that time onwards, in every place he insisted 
upon this ‘fee’ and in every place, big or small, he 
got it tool And the peculiar feature of it was that, 
everywhere, the offering was spontaneous; and it 
was also a Universal gift: it contained both thi 
rupees of the rich and the pies of the poor. 

Uopalakrishna’s proposition of this ‘Public 
Bowl’ has been criticised by a section of our people, 
as being a piece of sheer arrogance : — that he claimed 
himself and his speeches to be so very precious as to 
need a Rs. 116 “every time he ope ’d his mouth”! 
Of course, there is no doubt that they were worth 
that and much more;, for is not an average artist, 
singer, dancer, fiddler, violinist, kathaka, even a 
Doctor, Lawyer, Engineer, eveiybody almost paid a 
Es. 100 or sometimes even more, for every entertain- 
ment lasting but a couple of hours'? And can his 
critics daresay that Oopalakrishna’s speeches are not 
worth at least that much? But even on other 
grounds, the criticism may be dismissed summarily. 
For it must be remembered that, though he got some 
thousands by this means, he didn’t use a pie of it 
for himself. And, it is well-known that everywhere 
he gave away the proceeds to the local Congress Com- 
mittee, National school, Khaddar depot or village 
Library; and in many places he donated it for the 
upliftment of the Panchamas and other depressed 
class people. He didn’t make use of these collec- 
tions even for his Ramadandu or Ramanagar or 
even the Ramalayam causes, which were so uniquely 
his own, and which, for want of nourishment had 
ultimately to seek the sands. Gopalakridina’a, 
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therefore, was an entirely selfless act, and what is 
more, the Congress was at that time in dire need of 
the 10 or 15,000 Rupees which he had raised in this 
unique manner at a critical period which was one of 
reaction rather than of mere transition. And the 
permanent value of a traditional revival, viz. of the 
116; 1116 etc. formulae was perhaps more lasting 
and more important than the sums which he could 
actually collect and give away to this or that public 
cause. 

Gopalakrishna arrived at Masulipatam on the 
11th November 1922. As usual, a meeting was held 
and he delivered an important speech. At the outset 
he referred to the sad demise of the founder of the 
Andhra J ateeya Kalasala — ^ISIr. K. lianumantha Rao 
— which took place while Gopalakrishna was in jail. 
Notwithstanding his associations with the Kalasala, 
Gopalakrishna ’s personal regard for Mr. Hanumsm- 
tha Rao never left him, and before he began his 
speech, he asked for his Rs. 116 to aid the Hanu- 
mantharaya Memorial Fund which had been started 
by his friends. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, it has 
been said, thereupon ridiculed the idea and pro- 
phesied miserable failure. But hardly had Gopala- 
krishna announced the proposition and sat dovui, 
when the Bowl went round and in less than ten mi- 
nutes more the required sum was paid in. 

In his speech, Gopalakrishna first referred to 
Mahatma Gandhi and his great Tapas. Gandhi ji 
promised to get us Swaraj in one year; and the 
words of Mahatmas are inexorable. W e should have 
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had Swaraj long ago; but his will-power had not yet 
proved adequate for the purpose. Therefore, he had 
gone to Yerrawada jail for doing penance for a long 
six years ; and by the time he will return from jail 
he will come out a Siddha, i.e. a perfected ‘soul’, 
whose word shall be the divine Law for mankind. 
And during this period, what should we do in order 
to prepare ourselves for his coming? 

He went on: “This is not the time for any civil 
disobedience campaigns, because the country lacked 
the necessary Unity for it. Some want to enter the 
Councils; but that is a futile step. The real work to 
do is contained in Bardoli constructive programme, 
which is (1) Khaddar; and (2) Unity”. 

Khaddar, he said, means promotion of cottage 
industry. The modem factory industry is fraught 
with many evil results. Factories reduce men to 
slavery — into mere mill-hands. They add to the op- 
pression of the poor at the hands of the rich. And 
unrest and ill-will in the society will increase. 
Even in the organisation of khaddar, the factory 
system ought not to be resorted to. Everybody 
should spin the yam necessary for himself or her- 
self. The wage or cooly system is wrong in prin- 

ciple and must be discouraged. 

The other thing in the Bardoli programme is 
the Removal of Untouchability, It is a stirring pro- 
gramme — ^in fact, a revolutionary idea. The Con- 
gress is a National institution. It does not belong to 
the Hindus alone. It belongs to the Hindus, Mus- 
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lims, Christians and all. So it preaches love towards 
the Chhandala in the Hindu and tolerance to the 
Muslim; and through Gandhiji’s example of Love 
and Truth, it has even given the go-bye to Christian 
philanthropy, so that hereafter no missionary shall 
dare-say that all heathens will go to hell. Its appeal 
to the Hindu is to throw away that curse of imtou- 
chability which is the root-cause of our social dege- 
neracy. This evil exists not in touch alone.. It has 
•its roots in sound, touch, form, taste and in smell also. 
It is a fact that there is a lot of social inequity, ill- 
will and jealousy in our society. And till we remove 
that inequity, it is useless to pretend that we will get 
Swaraj. 

^‘What do we mean by the removal of Untou- 
chability? Is untouchability gone if we merely al- 
low the Panchamas to sit upon our pials? Do not 
our house-walls still divide them from ua? Is it 
enough if we allow them into our drawing-rooms? 
Between the drawing room and the dining-hall are 
there not still dividing walls? The curse won’t go 
by these superficial and external reforms. We must, 
therefore, consider this question deeply. Mixing of 
castes li'oS' is the Law of this age. Hnless 

we reshuffle the cards, there is no sport in the game. 

“Brahmins have always been considered as the 
highest ideal among men in this part of the planet. 
Brahmins have never ruled this land. Non-Brah- 
mins have always been our kings. But whoever was 
the ruler, Brahmins have always enjoyed an honour- 
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ed and privileged position in our society. It has 
been their proud privilege to keep alive the Torch of 
Light (Brahmopadesam) and to interpret Dharma. 
But things have become topsy-turvy now. Brah- 
mins everywhere, in offices and in local Boards, 
have become ‘untouchables M They have become 
worse than Chhandalas. Oli! You, Brahmins what 
are you thinking of your present plight? Do you 
weep like women? Or will you seek your own salva- 
tion? Where is your race-pride now ? Where is your 
caste-strength? Hatred of the Brahmin is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Kshatriyas, Vysyas, Sudras, 
Chhandalas, all are joining hands against the Brah- 
mins. If there is still any light left in you, the time 
has come for it to shine now, — or never. 

“Everyone will attempt to go up to the higher 
ideal and not to sink to the depths of the Ohhandala 
level. It is Brahmanism that is the ideal of all. 
The Vysyas are aspiring after it. Some of the 
Sudras of late have begun to wear the sacred thread. 
The goldsmiths have dubbed themselves as ‘Viswa 
Brahmanas’. It is, therefore, but legitimate that 
everybody should aspire to reach the high-caste level. 
And if we are to apply the Law of Equality among 
all, we shall make them all into Brahmins. We must 
convert the new Non-Brahmana movement into a 
Brahmin movement. 

who shall grasp the secret of Gayatri shall 
he a Brahmin. Everybody, whether he is a Ksha- 
triya or Vyi^a, Sudra or Chhandala, can become a 
pure soul by the initiation of Gayatri. The great 
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Non-Brahmin sage, Viswamitra of old did sacrifices 
and became a Brahmin. Sree Krishna, likewise, set 
aside the standard of birth for determining one’s 
caste. Buddha showed the path of Niiwana to all, 
irrespective of caste. But all these efforts could not 
avail for the laying of a solid foundation to Hindu 
society. It was left to Sree Sankaracharya to sup- 
ply this solid basis in his Adwaita philosophy. But 
Sankara had hardly the time to begin his work. He 
could barely finish his preachings when he died. 
His interview with the Chhandala shows that he ap- 
proved the idea of applying Adwaita even to our 
everyday practical life. After Sankara, Ramanuja 
gave the Tir -Mantra to all castes, including the im- 
touchables. But even his work was still incomplete. 

“Gandhiji is now the man to fulfil this great 
ideal of our social unification. This removal of 
imtouchability should not be interpreted in any nar- 
row sense. Truth and non-violence are his cardinal 
principles. They are the pivot of Brahmanism in 

India Classification of society into castes is 

possible only when their minds and functions agree. 
But when professions are practised irrespective of 
caste, mixing up — Sankaryam — is inevitable. I am 
a Brahmin. I have received the Brahmopadesam. 
I have the authority to convert others to Brahma- 
nism. I challenge those of them who deny my 
authority to prove their case. I am prepared to lay 
down my own before you. But I shall not hearken 
to the bigoted. 


“Even the orthodoxy must bear one thing in 
mind. At present, our Hindu society is in a critical 
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condition. There is deep discontent all-round; and 
tile whole country is in slavery. Pray, will you find 
out a remedy? Who of you will dare deny that un- 
touchabiUty is not a bar to the consolidation of our 
society? Let alone your shastras. Can’t you bind 
all society with one bond of love, at least as a war- 
measure — as an Apat-Dh(irnm% If you want to pre- 
serve the Brahmana tradition, is it g vod that dis- 
affection against it grows? Or will you show the 
path of redemption to all ? 

“I have decided to give the Oayatri to all people 
and to purify everybody thereby. I am not concern- 
ed with the conventions and local practices of sects 
and sub-sects. They may do as they please. Even 
among Brahmins, the same customs do not obtain. 
In food and raiment, in marriage, caste-mark and 
conduct, they may do according to their caste. But 
everybody should learn the Gayatri ; practise non- 
violence; and wear Khaddar. These are the three 
tests of Brahmanism. In every village, I shall found 
Brahmin Goshtis consisting of such Brahmins. All 
those that join such Goshtis shall he deemed as 
Brahmins. Every Goshti shall conduct a school and 
a dispensary. They might also have a Library, co- 
operative society and Panchayat court. Through 
these, the Goshti shall acquire the powers of village- 
govemm&ht. If every village is strengthened in 
this maimer, unity is easily attained and Swaraj is 
then in sight**. 


This was in November 1922 ; and the reader may 
remonber his latter-day formula of May 1927, wtiere- 
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by be desired to form a private Goshti ‘‘to kelp 
each other and develop a certain relationship which 
rises above caste and above everything else, in pur- 
suit of Rjeality — ” “To try to evolve, on the whole, 
a new order of Life or Religion, absolutely imosten- 
tatiously and to immediately practise living up to it.” 
We shall close this interesting section with two ex- 
tracts from two such widely differing thinkers of 
recent India, like Swami Vivekananda and Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, which throw a flood of light on the prob- 
Lemois we have been discussing in this and the preced- 
ing chapters. 

The following is from the ‘Life of Vivekananda’ 
by his Eastern and Western disciples. “Most of all, 
the leader (Vivekananda) initiated his fellow-monks 
into the living realities of Hinduism, making them 

conscious of the values of its thought and spirit 

He made them master the Upanishads, the Toga- 
Vasishta, the Puranas and other shastras, until they 
knew why the Rishis were so exclusive to those who 
were outside the pale of Hinduism; but their Mis- 
sion (i.e. of the Ramakrishna Order) was to Brah- 
manise them (non-Hindus) and Brahmanise the 
Sudras. Even in these early days, one witnesses 
herein the two-fold gospel of Vivekananda, that of 
giving the learning and spirit of the Brahmans to 
those outside the fold of Hinduism, thus propagat- 
ing it as a World-Religion, and that of conveying the 
Brahmanical culture to the Indian millions them- 
selves thus reshaping and solidifying and strengthen- 
ing the diverse races of Hindusthan into a Nation”. 
(Vol. II. p. 31). 
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“In modem India”, said Vivekananda at Khe- 
tri, “tho people are neither Hindus nor Vedantins — 
they are merely don’t-touchists; the kitchen is their 
temple; and cooking-pots their objects of worship. 
This state of things must go. The sooner it is given 
up, the better for our Religion. Let the Upanishads 
shine in their glory, and at the same time, let not 
quarrels exist among the different sects”. 

On the birth-day of Sri Ramakrishna; “As one 
after another of the lay disciples of Sri Ramakrishna 
or of himself came, he let it be known that those of 
them who were not Brahmins but who really belong- 
ed to the other two twice-bom castes, were on that 
day to be invested with the sacred thread. Speaking 
to his Brahmana disciple Saratchandra, whom he 
commissioned to perform the ceremony, he said: 
‘The children of our Lord are, indeed, Brahmanas. 
Besides, the Vedas themselves say that every one of 
the twice-bom castes has the right of having TJpana- 
yanam, or investiture with the sacred thread. They 
have no doubt become VraJtyas, i.e. fallen from their 
own ritualistic rights, but by performing the cere- 
mony of expiation, they are reentitled to their ori- 
ginal caste rights. This is the birth-day of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Everyone will be purified by taking 
his Name. Therefore, this is the best occasion for 
giving the Bhakthas the sacred thread. Give all 
those who come the appropriate Gfviiatri M<mtram, 
according as they are Kshatriyas or Vysyas. All 
these must be gradually raised to the staths of the 
Brahmana. All Hindus are brothers. It is we 
Hindus who have degraded them by repeatedly say- 
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ing for centuries, ‘we won’t touch youl we won’t 
touch youl’ No wonder that the whole country is 
brought down to the verge of humiliation, cowardice 
and stupidity. Now they have to be raised by pre- 
aching to them the gospel of Hope and Cheer. 
Preach to them: “you too are men like ourselves; 
you too have the same rights as we have”. As a re- 
sult of the Swamiji’s decision more than fifty 
Bhakthas on that day received the Gayatri Mantram 
and the sacred thread having first bathed themselves 
in the Ganges and then bowed before the Image of 
Sri Ramakrishna”. 

How like Gopalakrishna, and yet how different! 
The ideal was just the same : it was to Brahmanise 
the East and West. But Gopalakrishna addressed 
himself first to the East, and preached the gospel of 
Brahman ising even the Stidra; he didn’t take shel- 
ter under any special holiness of his Guru’s Birth- 
day; while Vivekananda addressed himself more to 
the Brahmanisation of the West and he also claimed 
the privilege of his S any am for his actions, while 
Gopalakrishna braved it through-out as a GrihastJia. 
Gopalakrishna, no doubt, was not spared to witness 
the practice of his preaching, but of Vivekananda ’s 
achievement we read: “The initiates were naturally 
much ridiculed by their neighbours for having raised 
themselves to the status of Brahmins. Be that as it 
may though the Swami did not preach in public in 
favour of giving the sacred thread to the so-called 
Sudra, he was glad to watch the movement to Brah- 
manize all the castes who claimed to be twice-bom, 
which had been in existence for sometime ago, 

( 28 ) 
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^jfread rapidly in Bengal in recent years. AM ncw- 
a-days, a large demand is made for the Brahminical 
thread by those who have so long been regarded as 
Sndras’^’ (p. 215). 

Mr, M. R. Jayakar, in his Presidential Address 
at the Sindh Provincial Hindu Conference held in 

October 1925, declared: “In Maharashtra, .the 

Non-Brahmin wanted to wear the sacred thread, to 
learn G-ayatri, in short, to enter the cultural fold of 
Brahmins. Hinduism will have to satisfy this crav- 
ing, wherever it is genuine and deeply felt. The time 
has, therefore, come for making this (Hindu orga- 
nization) a broad-based movement and, if this is 
done, the men at present despised of by Hinduism 
can enter the fold of Hinduism provided they are 
willing to meet the cultural tests and requirements 
and it would take away all antagonism (in our 
present-day society)”. 

It may be added, in passing, that the Tandya or 
Praudha Brahmana attached to the Sama Veda con- 
tains certain V rat yorStomas, which are sacrifices 
meant to enable non-Brahmanical Indians to enter 
the Brahmanical order. The Maha-Bharatam 
gives us a number of clues in the direction ; and other 
diastras, we believe, also contain similar provisions, 
but we regret we are to part company with this most 
profoundly interesting subject, with which the entire 
future of our social destiny is intimately linked. 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 
Some “Tests of Brahmanism”. 


In the last chapter we have read the outlini 
“tests of a Brahmin”, as given out by Gopalakrishoa 
in the course of his Masulipatam speech ; and, in the 
absence of a definite code of a new Religion- — a new 
Brahmana 'Smriti — formulated by himself, it be- 
hoves us to examine if and to what extent he meant 
these tests to be sacred and inviolable. And in order 
to do so, it is also necessary to recapitulate here the 
other or similar “tests” which he formulated from 
time to time in the course of his other speeches, con- 
versations, writings or actions. 


The tests of Brahminism as given in his Maauli- 
patam speech are three, viz. (1) the wearing of Khad- 
dar; (2) practising Ahimsa or Non-violence; (3) 
and the recital of Gayatri. 


In his Ramnagar village-ischeme, he prescribed 
(1) Khadi- wearing ; (2) Non-violence; (3) Removal 
of Untouchability; and (4) Non-drinking or Tem- 
perance as the four-fold rules of citizenship. 


In the Telugu statement of objects 
the Brahnaana Goshti, which gives ^ 
maturer mind, he postulates a faith piaotice 

of Adwaitam (Oneness) as the only |ie! 
nism. In the faith that all is Brah*®i( oj|j.^<Sklt» 
accept the brand of a Brahmin 
And he is a Brahmin 1 
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In Mg letter dated 25 — 1 — 1927, he wrote: ‘‘If 
at all I live, I just wish to have a clean slate before 
me to start with. I of today want to die ; and I of 
tomorrow want to be a fresher on this planet, if that 
is to be”; and a little later, be discussed in the same 
strain, some aspects of life, which he held as very 
dear, and which he had “made up his mind” to adopt 
if he should live. (1) One should have a house of his 
own to live in — a Griham for a Grihastha — a cottage 
and a oow evidently for every Brahmin I (2) One 
should use only hand-pounded rice or flour and not 
the factory product. (3) We must revert to the use of 
mud-pots for our utensils, instead of the brass or 
aUmninium tinsel which is flooding our homes, with 
its long trail of disease and worse. (4) And khaddar, 
hand-made paper (vide his article on ‘Triveni’) and 
indigenous medicines etc. 

These then were his cmime^i^ments — not com- 
m<mdment » — ^relating mostly to food, drink, cloth- 
ing, housing etc., — ^very important in themselves, 
freon the stand-point of the adage “Gain home, gain 
everyth^ng’'^ 

But his real position seems to be much deeper 
than the home: and, we have already seen his mes- 
sage was “Gain self; gain all”. And a faith in the 
Self or Birahman and a constant worship and me- 
ditation on the Self is the bed-rock of his creed. 

“Ours is not an institution”, he wrote, “which 

is to save or Swarajise a Nation. Ramanagar is 

too small a thing for such grand achievements as 
*’servThg tlie country'. It is just a place to live". 
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“Tile Goshti was never intended to ‘serve a pub- 
lic purpose’ in the current common democratic sense 

of it 1 will be happy if some religiously- 

minded, humbler person take up its work. Doers 
of public good, as such, are not of much consequence 
for it, or for any abiding cultural Goshti”. 

“If I depended on God for food, they are per- 
haps more wise and depended upon ‘themselves’. 
And what is this ‘selves’, pray, if not God?” (Letter 
dated 7—7—27). 

In trying to go through these things at this dis- 
tance of time, and endeavouring to picture to one’s 
mind the ideal conditions of a truly Braliminical life 
one would be struck by a few general characteristics. 

One thing is that, at the time of which we are 
speaking, Gopalakrishna had to pitch his new 
Brahminism still to the Congress tmie, trying to keep 
up his loyalty to Gandhi ji and his Bardoli Construc- 
tive Programme of Khaddar, Unhmehability, Tem- 
perance and Unity; while the fact of it was that he 
did everything to explode that bubble, which he later 
on described as a “ritual without Religion”. 

For instance, regarding the charka, which was 
the pivot of Gandhism, he wrote in his Sadhana (Vol. 
3. p. 11) : “These are the days of spinning; perhaps 
the age of spinning has burst upon us ; and this is the 
yam I spin, — at the point, however, of my pen, my 
literary charka. Its weight, durability, utility, 
finesse and finish I leave to your wits to determine. 
But cannot you concede this much that the point of 
the pen is at least as good and efficacious an instru- 
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meat as its industrial prototype in starving the bure- 
aucratic smile off its intestinal venom, restoring to 
it its original human compassion and purity? The 
pen is at least as good an antidote as the charka for 
the agony of the soul and is the most ancient Japa- 
mala of the heai*t to paragraph out all its hopes and 
fears, its woes and outpourings to God in its count- 
less knots. If the music of the spinning wheel pours 
out the radiant melodies of a contented stomach and 
sobered appetite, that of the pen-point yields the in- 
toxicated hurrah of a liberated soul. Both are 
good and both are included in the Congress Pro- 
gramme, the one by statement and the other by im- 
plication. The one is taken up when the stomach 
hungers, the other when the heart aches; the one is 
a sacrament for the Gritiastha, the other the solace of 
a Sannyasi ; the one gives bread and the other wine ; 
and let me sing with the poet : 

Here, with a loaf of bread beneath the bough, 

A flask of wine, a Book of verse, — and Thou 

Beside me singing in the vdlderness. 

Oh, wilderness were Paradise enow!” 

Secondly, however much he liked this or that 
particular item of a programme or desired to cater 
to this or that aspect of our life — real or ideal — ^he 
was, to quote his own words; ‘‘not wedded to any 
dogma, not sold to any doctrine, ever open, provoca- 
tively open”, though he would “insist on something 
tangible being done at least in our lives by way of 
social rectitude” (Letter dated 13—4—1925). The 
fact is, he wanted that the members of the Goshti 
should discuss among themselves the various rules 
of conduct and live up to those rules and principles 
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arrived at by such comradeship. Thus every meeh 
ing must account for realities ; every member should 
immediately undertake living up to the Goshti con- 
clusions. These principles themselves may be very 
simple, relating mostly as we have seen, to our do- 
mestic economy; but they are very necessary, be- 
cause Nations by themselves are not made: They are 
bom in our hempen cots, and they grow in the laps of 
our good Yasodas or in the happy cradles of our 
homes. 

However, there seems to be no doubt that in his 
neo-Brahminical programme, he wished ultimately 
to rely on the sacred Gayntri, the great spiritual and 
spiritualising Mmitm,, which begins with the one syl- 
lable “Aum”, which is the gate-way to the three 
Vedas, and which, the Shastras say, is ‘Brahman’; 
and that Mantra is said not only to illumine a man’s 
mind, but to make men reborn, that is to say, what 
are merely material minds will be uplifted to a high- 
er and more glorious Brahmchmarga, and the boy 
that was but a Sudra by birth is made by virtue of 
the Gayatri-TJ ccharana (muttering) a Dwija (bom 
a second time, i.e. spiritually) — just like the turning 
of an electric switch makes a dark room lighted. 
And in this very same Masulipatam speech, he refer- 
ed to the Gayatri Manti'am and declared that, who- 
ever learns the Gayatri, he shall be a Brahmin ; and 
the sacred fire of Savitri shall bum away all the 
dross even of birth — ^nothing, in fact, shall stand its 
mighty march! That is, perhaps, as it ought to be, 
because, as we have seen, our Shastras themselves 
prescribe that for all the Sadhakas, the Gum is the 
spiritual Faither and Gayatri the Mother. 
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In this age of irreligion, ome might be wonder- 
ing what this all means — ^what this “giving of Cktr 
yatri'^ is! Is it riches? Is it wealth? To be “given” 
from hand to hand? — just as father bequeaths pro- 
perty to a child? Or at least is it like a Bank ac- 
count to be “transferred”? 

Wie say, it is all. It is riches ; it is wealth. It is 
property; it is capital. The Gnru “gives the Ga- 
yatri” to the pupil, just as fathers hand over estates 
to their sons. And the Gayatri is given through the 
mouth — ^actually it is muttered silently into the ear 
— ^for the pupil to learn with devotion; improve it 
with practice; put it to use; himself take his “inte- 
rest”; and pass on the original Capital, together with 
the added “interest” to the next heirs, i.e. to his own 
disciples. And they say, it all grows with the giving I 
Material wealth diminishes with our gifts; but, in 
case of this “spiritual Estate”, if we represent one^s 
wealth as 100 units and one gives 5 out of it to 5 
others, then one’s riches are increased to 105! A new 
arithemetic, evidently ! 

After his Masulipatam speech, Gopalakrishna 
pursued his Brahmanical mission for two months 
more, November and December 1922; made many 
more speeches in many more places ; carried on the 
Torch of Brahmanism far and wide in the country; 
and towards the end of December he went on a pil- 
grimage to Gaya and Kasi, coupling it with a little of 
Congress business, which pursued him still and even- 
tually bled him white. We shall read about his 
X>llgrmiage to the North in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Pilgrimage to Gaya and Kasi. 

Gopalakrishna took round his Brahmaiiical 
Torch across the length and breadth of Andhra dur- 
ing November and December 19(22; and at the end 
of December, he proceeded along with his wife, to 
Gaya to attend the National Congress which was 
holding its sessions there that year. After staying 
at Gaya during the Congress week and after a bath 
in the river Phalguni, they both proceeded to Kasi, 
the ‘Eternal City’ of India, nay, of the world, where 
the Lord of the Universe — Viswa-nadJia — dwells, on 
the banks of the liver Ganga, alongside his Spouse, 
Sree Annapurna, the gieat ‘Giver of Pood’ and his 
ever-vigilant Kala-Bhairava or the Watch Dog of 
fleeting Time ; and the whole place is a Kshetram, i.e. 
holy spot, because it is the perpetual burning ghat 
— ^the cremation-ground of all human egotism; and 
to this day, every Hindu aspires to go to Kasi at 
least once in his or her life-time; to die in that city 
is considered a veritable pass-port to heaven; and 
after people die, the only Will which they leave be- 
hind is that their ashes might be dissolved in its holy 
waters ! And a drop of the Ganga, preserved and 
worshipped daily in every Hindo home, is likewise 
considered as the divhia — capable of washing 

off all human sins and ensure^ Moksham for the soul I 

Superstitions some of these, doubtless, are ! But 
they are no less senseful than similar things of the 
West for instance, their “Slee Naples and die”. And 

( 29 ) 
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it is not t3ie merely physical and geographical gran- 
deur that Kasi (J^nares) can boast of, though, in its 
prime of youth, it must have been a most lovely city. 
It is not evm the presence of the holy waters that 
command universal homage at Kasi, though, indeed, 
^eir atmosphere of peace and plenty must have had 
its own effect. Kor is it even the lustre of Letters 
that throws a spell on Varanasi, though the most 
illustrious Pundits that ever trod on earth lived 
there and preached. Yet the glories of Kasi are 
none of these. It is the presence of the silent God 
— Siva — as Visweswara or Viswanadha — ^the Lord 
of the Universe — who commands and rules the 
worlds; who destroys and takes everyone unto Him- 
self; — ^which inspires Kasi. And surrounding Him, 
there are the other Gods and Goddesses — Kasi, in 
fact, is the city of Temples — legions of Yogees or 
God-men; Sannyasis or ascetics; pundits and scho- 
lars who shed lustre over the entire world. There is 
no cinema pose about it : it is all a grim reality about 
Kasi — the city of burning ghats! And here it was 
that that great Apostle of Truth, whose name has 
lived through ages, Harischandra, was made the Kati 
Jtapari (or Funeral-supervisor), — for such is the 
work of the Zeit-Geist — ^it humbles down the royal 
monarehs and elevates the fallen, if they seek ! And 
E^i is sacred, because it, is s 3 mibolic of Heath — the 
consummation of Life, which none — ^not even the 
highest amongst us — can escape. 

Gbpalakrishna was at Kasi for a few days and 
hal3 ijust finished a few DarsMns or visits to the 
sacred shrines, when his wife was sudd^y taken ill 
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and tbeir stay was unexpectedly prolonged. When she 
developed serious symptoms, she was removed to the 
care of the good Khilladar of ,the Vizayanagar Fort — 
who was a tower of strength in those days to all 
Andhra visitors to the North — and placed imder ex- 
pert medical treatment. But she became worse and 
at last medical help was declared unavailing. The 
best of the allopaths and the highest of the Ayurvai- 
dyas declared her as lost; the patient was gasping 
for her last breath; and the husband was silently 
watching, in subdued grief, the passive frame by th« 
lamp-light; when there came an ascetic from some- 
where ; — none knew him before ; nobody sent for him ; 
and none even knew whither he went subsequently. — 
looked at the dying invalid ; gave three powders for 
forced thrusting into the mouth; and, on revival of 
breath, he advised pomegrante juice and went his 
way! 

It was a miracle. For no sooner was the first 
powder administered, than the woman showed re- 
turning signs of life; the pulse began to beat; the 
body steadily warmed up ; the heart began to heave ; 
and there was even a sigh of relief ! After a while, 
the eye-lids opened, and slowly the consciousness 
came back. It was really a God-send to Gopala- 
krishna — ^the woman that had almost died, was now 
really restored I And what is more, her previous 
ailments were all gone, and she now built up an ‘iron’ 
constitution, and there after she not only never suf- 
fered from any severe illness, but very soon was con- 
ceived again and in less than a year she gave birth 
to their only surviving son in December 1923, who 
was really a gift of Yiswanadha to Gopalakrishna. 
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But Gopalakrislma’s visit to North India was 
not a purely religious affair; as a matter of fact, 
he went to Gaya to attend, the Congress sessions. By 
the time he came out of jail, the political situation 
in India was briefly thus : 

The country which, throughout the year 1921, 
was at the white-heat of a non-violent war with the 
bureaucracy had. been felled, down to the bottom- 
most depths by the so-called Bardoli Resolutions of 
the Congress Working Coimnittee — and what is more 
to the purpose, those Resoluti.ns formed the basis 
of rival schools of political thought in the country, 
one of which swore by the letter of the Resolutions 
and their Mantra of “Khaddar, khaddar and noth- 
ing else but khaddar^’; and the other aiming to rein- 
force it with a political programme of some colour, 
substance and stamina. The former, led by Messrs. 
C. Rajagopalachary and Vallabhai Patel came to be 
known as the No-changers, i.e. people who did not 
desire to have any change in the orthodox ritual of 
the Bardoli constructive programme ; and the latter, 
headed by the late Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Vittalbhai 
Patel, and the late Hakim Ajmal Khan and Pundit 
Motilal Nehru banded themselves into a new Swa- 
rajya Party, and Gopalakrishna’s coming out of 
jail synchronised with the birth of a new Swarajism, 
of the Dasite stamp, in which the Gandhi an charkha 
was not dismissed, of course, but certainly relegated 
to a back position ; and emphasis was laid on the cap- 
ture of legislative Councils and local bodiics, which 
according to Mr. Das, had become the ramparts of 
British Rule in India, and which for that very rea- 
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son, had to be effectively captured by the forces of 
Indian Nationalism, and not merely “boycotted” 
and left under charge of sycophants and worse men, 
us it had happ ened under the Gandhi an scheme of 
Non-cooperation. And Mr. Das was actually ask- 
ing: “For God’s sake, why do you send wretched 
men to the Councils?” and he wanted that the Con- 
gressmen should capture these legislatures in India. 

This is not the place to discuss at any length 
about the relative merits and demerits of either 
school of thought; but owing to its relation to the 
sabsequent work of Gopalakrishiia, a reference to 
the main point at issue cannot be altogether avoided. 

As L 3 d;ton says in his book on Rienzi the great 
Italian revolutionary of the fourteenth century A.D., 
there is nothing more glorious than a successful re- 
volution in a country which, through centuries, has 
been reduced to slavery ; but, at the same time, there 
is nothing more tragic than an attempt at insurrec- 
cion ending in a humiliating failure, for it will even 
aeprive the oppressor of a moral fear of a possible 
rebellion, sometime, somewhere, by somebody and 
will free his hand to an mibridled rule of fire and 
sword. 

And the ease of 1922 India was, more or less 
similar to the one above described. The campaign 
of Non-cooperation had, from the admissions even 
of our British Governors, completely shaken the 
foundations of British Raj in the East ; but the pre- 
cipitate withdrawal from the field of action — ^let alone 
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the merits of individual items of the new “pro- 
gramme” — on the part of the nationalistic forces at 
a time when they were in the white heat of a ‘non- 
violent war’, had not only spelled ruin to the ranks, 
but it actually tightened the grip of the foreigner, 
and as a matter of fact, while Lord Reading was “on 
his knees” for a Riound Table Oonference in De- 
cember 1921, he was still unbending in his opposi- 
tion even for an announcement of the Conference 
method at the end of 19291 

The late Mr. Das — all honour for his vision and 
glory for his sacrifices — ^perceived the inwardness of 
this situation as none other had; and with a view to 
extricate a “defeated Nation” from being crushed, 
he laid down his life, as it were, in the path of the 
opponent, and by capturing the very citadels of Bri- 
tish power in India, he not only kept up the prestige 
of the Nation, but he saved the country from a veri- 
table destruction; and, if every Non-cooperator had 
not been weeded out of India in 1922-23, — as the 
“Extremists” of the Vandematarara days had been 
done earlier, and as the Bolsheviks had done with 
regard to their Czarist and other opponents in 
Russia — ^in fact the complete extermination of all 
opponents is a hallowed political principle «3(»r3"^sl 
ooo-cJ •cr '26 it was solely due to the seif- 
effacing efforts of the late Mr. Das and his devoted 
band of lieutenants in the Swarajya Party. But 
these efforts of Mr. Das and his colleagues were 
strenuously opposed by the orthodox No-changers, 
who constituted the majority in the Congress, and 
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th«y took up the mantle of the Mahatma on thiem- 
•elves and did evierything in their power to frustrate 
their aims. 

In this iutemecine warfare between the No- 
ehangers and the Swarajists, Gopalakrkhna, we will 
find, took no mean part. 

Immediately after his release from jail, he was 
faced with the problem: “To enter the Councils or 
not to enter” which, in fact, was the burning ques- 
tion of the day. And for answering it, apart from 
his loyalty to his chief, he relied upon the reports 
of his Congress friends who depicted Mr. Das and 
others as horrible self-seekers and in his earlier 
speeches he began to condemn, nay revile and ridi- 
cule the Pro-Council wallahs. Thus a strong No- 
change mentality colours his first speeches after 
freedom. 

At the Gaya Congress where Mr. Das presided, 
he ranged himsielf actively on.' the side of ihe No- 
changers; and the picture of the bearded Gopala- 
krishna announcing to an eager audience that, in the 
polling division which followed the Council-entry 
debate, the white card — a vote for Gandhi ji — 
would take them to Heaven; and the blue (or red?) 
one favouring the Swarajya Party, points the way 
to HeU — ^must be still in the remembrance of those 
who attended that Congress from Andhradesa. And 
mainly owing to his work, excepting a few dissenti- 
ents, the Andhra block voted solidly for ‘No-change’. 
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At the same time, in the course of the Congrais 
sessioniB and after, Gopalakrishna must have wit- 
nessed an under-eurrent of incapacity or insincerity 
in the No-change ranks; and a suspicion gradually 
began to creep into his mind as to why the Gtandhian 
leaders, instead of applying themselves to a task of 
social and religious unification — ^which, to him, mat- 
tered most — they were ever holding the dagger of 
civil disobedience before the public gaze, just to win 
a cheap vote for themselves. He himself led a great 
campaign of civil disobedience and, therefore, he 
knew the various ins and outs of it: while the rest of 
them really had no experience of it, and, with a “lip- 
deep Japam” of the Constiaictive programme 
merely began talking of “preparations” for civil 
disobedience ! 

G-opalakrishna left the Gaya Congress with such 
doubts in his mind ; and though his vote was with the 
No-changers at that time, a careful reader of his 
speeches and utterances since his return from jail 
cannot help noticing that be was rather in uncom- 
fortable company in the Congress fold. This diver- 
gence later on intensified and gradually widened till 
at last he declared that he would be “ with sinners 
rather than with spinners,” meaning thereby the 
Swarajists who were supposed to be ‘simiing’ in res- 
pect of the Congress orthodoxy, and the No-changers 
respectively. 

The rfts >lution No. YIII of the Gaya Congress 
on Civil Disobedience ran as follows: “This Con- 
gress reaffirms its opinion that civil disobedience is 
the only civiliised and effective substitute for an 
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armed rebellion wben every other remedy for pre^ 
venting the arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating 
use of authority has been tried. 

“And in view of the wide-spread awakening of 
the people to a sense of the urgent need for Swarajya 
and the general demand and necessity for civil dis- 
obedience in order that the national goal may be 
speedily attained, and in view of the fact that the 
necessary atmosphere of non-violence has been 
preserved inspite of all provocation. 

“This C ngress calls upon all Congress workers 
to complete the preparations for offering Civil Dis- 
obedience by streiigthening and expanding the Na- 
tional organisation and to take immediate steps for 
the collectioji of at least Rs. 25 lakhs for the Tilak 
Swaraj ya Fund and the enrolment of at least 50,000 

volunteers by a date to be fixed by the All 

India Congress Committee and empowers the 

Committee to issue necessary instructions for carry- 
ing this resolution into practical effect.” 

The A.I.C.C. which met at Gaya on 1 — 1 — 1923 
fixed 30th April 1923 as the date for “completing 
these preparations” for Civil Disobedience; but as 
they were left mifinished at the end of the period, 
the A.I.C.C. which met on 25 — 5 — 23, “regretted 
that the period fixed at Gaya for the collection of 
money for the Tilak Swarajya Fund and the enrol- 
ment of volunteers has expired without the quota for 
men and money being completed.” 

(30) 
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But w^e are anticipating events too much; and 
so far as Oopalakiishna was concerned, the first 
sign of his political conversion was in the obituary 
which he announced over the Gaya Congress in an 
interview dated 15 — 0 — 1923 which inter alia reads 
thus: 


‘'The quintessence of the deliberations of the 
Gaya Congress was an imallv^yed reaffirmation 
of Mahatmaji’s position The Civil Dis- 

obedience clause in the Resolution is as bad 
as the Compromise alternative in the matter of its 
ineffectuality and inexpediency, and it was tolerated 
purely on the ground of its harmlessness. It lacks 

exactness Sjt. Rajagopalachariar was either 

doubtful or reluctant or diplomatic to disclose the 
purpose and programme for which the men and 
money were intended. He, however, consoled him- 
self that there was sufficient time to think over the 
specific form and occasion of the projected Civil 
Disobedienoe and shaped every one of his arguments, 
nay, every word of his, vdth the solemn prefix: 
“Thus spake Mahatma Gandhi,” and this satisfied 
us all, though, those of us who are to be in the actual 
mire, are still pretty sceptical as to the achievement 
of this feat of collecting men and money. ‘Thus 
wants Mahatma ji, and we shall proceed on I ’. 

“The acceptance and imdertaking of Civil Dis- 
obedienoe must not trouble us very much and in fact, 
ought noit to enter into our consideration in the 
matter of collection of mm and money. If at the 
end of April, Civil Disobedience is ordered by the 
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3 Jl India Congress Committee or Working Com- 
mittee, I think we must hold a Special Provincial 
Conference (in Andhra) to accept or reject it, as, 
I feel, we shall not be ready for Civil Disobedience 
even after this collection, the constructive pro- 
gramme remaining unfulfilled till then. I cannot 
accept the dictum that Civil Disobedience trains to 
Civil Disobedience 

— Now that you have, returned home, what 
is your programme of work? 

“A : — ^As I have already stated, I wish to concen- 
trate my attention upon this removal of untouchabi- 
lity and upon social reconstruction which is another 

name for the Unity enjoined by Mahathmaji 

That is the chief problem. — And, in Andhra, I, 

in my own humble way, want to devote my undi- 
vided attention to it hence-forward I have 

now more than ever come to the belief that there is 
absolutely no use of doing anything else until we 
achieve this Unity, which alone can yield us the ne- 
cessary spirit, both of brotherliness and nonvio- 
lence.'' 


The next we hear of him is from G-untur, where 
we are told in a cryptic Press Telegram, “Andhra- 
ratna Duggirala Copal akrishnayya arrived here 
yesterday ( 20 — 2 — 23 ). It is rumoured that he is 
going to start an Anglo-Telugu Daily paper shortly 
at Bezwada." And the story of that new adventure 

is briefly told. 
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The “Sodarasamiti” or, as its full name goe^ 
“Sreemad Andhra Siodara Samiti, Limited”, was a 
Joint Stock Company, founded by Gopalakrishna 
and registered in May 1923, under the Indian Com- 
panies Act 1913, with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 2,50,000, with the object of publishing “books, 
magazines, journals, news-papers etc.” “Under the 

auspices of the Coshti, it is proposed to start 

immediately, as an initial step, the publication of 
two daily papers, one in English and one in Telugu, 
which shall deal in a perfectly dispassionate and to- 
lerant spirit with all the problems of life from the 
stand-point of national idealism.” Gopalakrishna 
himself was to be the Managing Director of the 
Company for twelve years (but Mr. I. Venkatara- 
manayya of Bezwada also joined as a Co-sharer 
very soon) ; and six per cent, of the net profits of the 
Company diall be donated to Sreemat Andhra Vid- 
ya Pitha Goshti, Ramnagar, Chirala”. 

It had a good staid in the beginning; and about 
a dozen leading men of Madras and Andhra readily 
agreed to “take due share in its establishment and 
achievement.” Gopalakrishna himself went from 
place to place, enlisting Members and Directors ; he 
took his residence in Bezwada for the purpose ; and 
paid flying visits to Guntur, Nellore, Kumool, ISTan- 
dyal and Madras; and in July 1923, he went to Nag- 
pur, where there was a meeting of the All India Con- 
gress Committee for canvassing greater support for 
his enterprise. Everything was thus ready for the 
actual * commencement of business’ when, at the 
Nagpur mieeting of the A.I.C.C., he was elected as 
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tffiB General Secretary of the Congress, and he pra- 
ctically gave up the Samithi for the nonce. After 
his release from the All India Congress affairs, a 
few more attempts were made to start the machine, 
but experience showed that it had long ago come to 
a dead— still ; and the Samithi was eventually wound 
U]) in 1927. 
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OHAETER XX. 


Congressional Fire-works. 

In the last chapter, we traced the story of the 
Sodara Samithi and saw how, just at the time when 
he floated that company for purpose of starting a 
Press and some papers, which could have served 
both his mission and his means, he was elected to 
the General Secretaryship of the All-India Congress 
Committee ; and in this chapter we shall read of his 
Congressional career, which, in view of its brilli- 
ance and futility, we have called for want of a 
better term his “political fire-works”. 

The election itself was an accident; and there 
was no idea of it at the time he went to Nagpur. He 
went to Nagpur on the Company’s business: and he 
returned as the A.I.C.C. Secretary, bringing with 
him the A.I.C.C. office, which, however, had de- 
voured the Company’s career. 

As Congress Siecretary, he showed a brilliant 
performance; and, in order to understand the main 
contribution of his work, it is necessary to remem- 
ber the exact situation within the Congress at this 
time. As already stated, there was an open split 
between the Swarajists and the No-changers, 
-which was tearing the Congress into two. The 
Gaya Congress of December 1922 threw out by a 
two-thirds majority, the proposals of Mr. Das and 
his friends for giving a new and effectively politi- 
cal orientation to the Congress activities; But, 
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instead, resolved upon “completing the preparations 
for offering civil disobedience” by the end of April 
1923. Mr. Das resigned his Presidentship on 
1 — 1 — 1923; but his resignation was “referred to 
the next meeting of the A.I.C.C.”. Mr. Raja- 
gopalachary who had carried the day at Gaya hoped 
that, by April-end, he would be able to bury- 
Mr. Das’s Council programme; but soon after the 
Congress, there was such a commoti< n raised in the 
Congress circles that the A.I.C.C. which met at 
Ahmedabad on 27 — Q - — 23 liad to effect a temporary 
truce, calling upon bitfh sides to “suspend Council 
propaganda till the 30th April”, it being laid down 
that “each party t > adopt such course after the 30th 
April as it may be advised.” 

By the end of Aj^ril, the required “prepara- 
tions” for civil disobedi(*nce were found incomplete; 
the men and money asked for by Mr. Rajagopala- 
chary were not forth-comina ; and in the A.I.C.C. 
meeting held at Bombay in May, the No-change 
leaders refused to be a party to “close up their 
ranks” with the Swarajists and “present a united 
front for Swaraj by not carrying on any propa- 
ganda amongst the voters and six of them resigned 
from the Congress executive accordingly. Mr. Das 
was not in a majority yet in the Congress, though 
his position was being better imderstood now ; never- 
theless, he persisted in his resignation, out of a sense 
of fair-play to the Congress; and all the resignations 
were, therefore, accepted and a neutral executive 
was set up. But barely a month passed and the 
political situation again changed so quickly that the 
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A.I.C.C. met again at Nagpur in the secMid week of 
July and r^olved upon a special sessions of the Con- 
gress, and with that Resolution, the newly set-up 
Executive also succumbed and a fresh Working 
Committee was elected in its stead, this time com- 
posed still of the No-changers, but with a shade 
more of the Swarajist colouring, if not of persuasion. 
As a result of this reshuffling, Copalakrishna 
emerged as the General Secretary of the A.I.C.C. 

The real inwardness of the No-change program- 
me will be evident, if further proof were necessary, 
by the following extracts from the official records 
of the Congress. Says a report of the proceedings 
of the Working Committee which met at Poona on 
17 — 4 — 1923 (composed at that time mostly of No- 
changers) : 

“Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar and Sjt. Rajendra 
Prasad explained the proposals made by Desabandhu 
Das in the conversations held at Lahore namely that 


(i) The work of the Congress should be divided 
into separate departments, each being 
placed in charge of a particular class of 
workers; e.g.. National Education, Capture 
of Local Bodies and Councils, Khaddar, 
Eoreign Propaganda, Civil Disobedience, 
Labour, TJntouohability and the like. 
Persons interested in particular depart- 
ments should be entrusted with work in 
those departments. 
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(ii) That a sum of Rs. 5 to 6 crores be collected 
to finance the various departments so 
created and thus, 

(iii) A common platform should be provided 
for all”. 

After the exhibition of all the woeful inaneness 
of the No-change programme one would expect their 
leaders to accept the above comprehensive scheme of 
Nation-building; but the Resolution No. I of the 
Committee non-chalantly proceeded: 

“The Committee having considered this propo- 
sal is unanimously of opinion that it cannot recom- 
mend this proposal to the All India Congress Com- 
mittee, as it is impracticable, and in regard to the 
abandonment of the boycott of the Councils, con- 
trary to the decisions of the Congress.” 

And even in July, the No-change leaders were 
still imbending in their opposition to Mr. Das and 
therefore, in I'esponse to “a strong desire in some 
provinces”, the A,I.C.C. that met at Nagpur re- 
solved “that a special session of the Congress be 
convened at Bombay about the middle of August 
next”. 

The choice of Bombay as the venue of the Con- 
gress was another move of No-change diplomacy ; for 
Bombay, it is well-known, was a position of vantage 
to them being near to Gujarat, Karnataka, Madras 
and Andhra, which were all ‘strong-holds’ for Gan- 

(31) 
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dhism. Mr. Das realised this handicap, but for the 
moment, being in a minority, he was helpless; and, 
therefore, he allowed Mr. Rajagopaladiary to de- 
part in great glee for his victory, which, however, 
was short-lived. 

The election of Gopalakrishna t > the Congress 
Executive came in just at this time ; and, examining 
aU things, he quickly decided to rescue the Congress 
from this suicidal party squabble. Till now, he had 
been a consistent No-changer ; — in May 1923 he chal- 
lenged Mr. Das in an open meeting at G-untur ; but 
though he was told that Mr. Das was a modem Vi- 
bheeshana, i. e. the great betrayer of Gandhism, he 
found him as much a ‘Man of the Moment’ as 
Gaudhiji himself (Vide his ‘Sadhana’ 1) ; and as he 
realised inwardly the great “fire of Das”, 
possibly he even thought that he might do a good 
turn for his movement, if an opportunity occurred. 

There were three outstanding matters which 
Gopalakrishna had to face <m his assumption of 
Congress office. One was the Akali (Sikh) Gum- 
dwara movement in the Punjab; secondly, the 
Nagpur Flag Satyagraha; and, lastly, the Congress 
schism. It will be interesting to examine how Go- 
palakrishna acquitted himself in respect of each of 
these. 

The Akali struggle was only a side-issue for the 
Congress objective, which was Swaraj. The Guru- 
dwara campaign was a local and quasi-religious 
struggle, which had already ended practically by the 
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time he assumed the reins of Congress office; and 
he had merely to keep watch over the developmeiits 
from day to day, and help them, wherever possible 
with a little of Congress sympathy and support, 
which he gladly gave. But the main part of his 
work in this behalf was to witness those glorious and 
heroic scenes of the struggle and to pore deeply over 
the details of the work, organization, discipline etc. 
of the Akali Jathas, which gladly gave their blood in 
defence of their seats of worship. It was a heroic 
example of the non-violent battles between the 
people and the Government in India ; and the know- 
ledge which Gopalakrishna gained in the Punjab — 
alas I has been lost. 

Secondly, the Flag Fight at Nagpur was a thing 
which was still-boni . Gopalakrishna’s views on 
our “National Flag” have already been mentioned 
in an earlier chapter; and it is enough to state here 
that, whatever its incidental gains, the Nagpur 
movement of 1923 was, in its fundamental aspects, 
self-condemned. For on the one hand, its chief 
sponsors had agreed t > dilute and compromise even 
the Gandhian “Tricolour and Charka”, by accommo- 
dating, if need be, the Union Jack alongside the Tri- 
colour Ensign; and, on the other, if the Nagpur 
fight had any real and lasting vitality in it, the 
question of a ‘Nati >nal Flag’ would not be hanging 
in the balance to this day. It is therefore, no wonder 
that Gopalakrishna was not over-enthused over its 
rehearsals at Nagpui-; and thanks to the inanity of 
a suspicious Government which was afraid of its own 
shadow, the movement was allowed to rest after a 
supposed victory. 
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The third thing alone, viz. the schism in the Con- 
gress ranks was the main work which G-opalakrisbna 
had to confront in his new role. He was still a No- 
changer by his party-label; and besides had a good 
deal of loyalty to Gandhi ji lingering in his mind. 
On the other hand, he was neither bigoted nor harsh 
with the Swarajists, who might be erring, — still 
they were onr men; — and, too, he realised the hol- 
lowness of the No-change pretensions. The No- 
changers were in a majority in the Congress and the 
new Party had the double disadvantage of haying to 
fight Gandhism without the presence of Gandhi ji; 
because if he had been free, he could have perhaps 
kept his followers in check, as, in fact, he did later 
on. But Mr. Das was determined to fight it out to 
the end; and the No-changers were equally resolved 
to root out all Swarajism and replace it by an un- 
diluted Boycott of councils, schools and courts, in the 
Congress Resolutions, if not exactly in the Indian 
life. : . 

Gopalakrishna had to steer the Congress between 
these two opposing forces in the country; and if the 
Congress could survive that 'rdeal, not a little credit 
was due to the work of Gopalakrishna in those days. 
And, as a matter of fact, by the time he laid down 
the reins of the Congress office at the end of the 
year, both the wings were brought together, under 
what has come to be known as the Cocanada Com- 
promise. We shall now examine some details as to 
how it was brought about. 

In the Nagpur A.I.C.C., it might be remembered 
that it was decided to hold a Special Session of Ihe 
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Congress at Bombay. Immediately after, a requisi- 
tion from 31 members of the A.I.C.C. reached the 
Secretary for convening another meeting of the 
A.I.C.C. to reconsider the venue of the Special Con- 
gress and shift it from Bombay to a more neutral 
place. The A.I.C.C. met at Vizagapatam for the 
purpose ; and, as the President of the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee (Mrs. Sarojini Naidu) 
was reluctant to have the Congress at Bombay, 
Delhi was selected in its stead; and the Special Con- 
gress itself came off at that place in September 1923, 
where the foil wing Resolution was passed. 

“While reaffirming its adherence to the princi- 
ple of Non-violent Non-cooperation, this Congress de- 
clares that Congressmen are at liberty to 

stand as candidates and this Congress suspends 

all propaganda against entering the Councils.’’ 

From September to December, and the scene 
shifts from Delhi to Cocanada. The elections were 
in the meanwhile, over ; and, in spite of heavy odds, 
the Swarajists had scored considerable success at the 
polls. The controversial items had thus passed out 
of the range of practical politics when the Cocanada 
Congress had met ; and Gopalakrishna began his 
A.I.C.C. vnrk there in high hopes. 

In November 1923, while he was on his way to 
Ahmedabad to attend a meeting of the Congi*ess 
Working Committee, Gopalakrishna expressed him- 
self to a Press interviewer thus; 
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“Perhaps a revaluation or transvaluation of all 
values is to be effected by the leaders of thought and 
action of all communities, so as to hit upon a real 
living formula that can unify or create us into a ho- 
mogeneous Indian Nation. This is a stupendous and 
profound work, which the flippant mediocrity of the 
present day public life is incompetent to undertake. 

But why is it that we are constantly treated to 

Khaddar, its charms and virtues ; to Ediaddar, its 
hopes and fears ; to Khaddar and Khaddar and noth- 
ing more? Is it because it is the most colourless of 
all the items of the constructive programme that it 
is constantly harped upon ? I do not under- 

estimate the importance of khaddar but the more 
important item of the constructive programme, nay, 
the sine qua non of any further success of Non-coope- 
ration is declared by Mahatma Gandhi to be Unity 
and Untouchability. There seems to be a conspi- 

racy of silence amongst all Congress workers regard- 
ing this, due either to the immensity of the task or 

their incapacity or incompetence to tackle it 

An attempt at least as profound as that of Guru 
Nanakji and as great as that of Akbar Badsha 
should now be undertaken to effect the unified 
Indian National life. Anything short of it is a con- 
fession of failure and unworthy of Mahatma ji ’s aim. 
Let all patriots put their heads togdher and take to 
this work, however stupendous it may be, at once, 

and without any hesitation Li t the Hindus admit 

Allah as one of the Avatars and the Koran as one 
of their Puranas and welcome the Musalmans into 
the brother-hood of a new living homogeneous 
Indian Society; and let the Musalmans in their turn 
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welcome the Hindu as the new convert into his great 
democratic bi\)ther-hood. Let the Congress summon 
on the pain of India’s peril, all the Maulanas and 
Pundits to contrive a formula of religious and social 
synthesis which can save mankind from the present 
distractions and discord Adwaitism or reali- 

sation of fundamental Oneness of all Life must be 

beaten into the minds and hearts of our people 

Unity alone can save us. Pro-changer or No-changer 
he must aim at this. Hie must even think of a 
catastrophic recasting of society. The time is ripe 
for it. Every other thing is an empty shibboleth. 
And the Cocanada Congress will justify itself if it 
faces this problem of the imminent social revolution 
in the country”. 

Early next month, on the eve of the Cocanada 
Congress, Gopalakrishna sent out an appeal, from 
which the following are extracts. After alluding 
to the “reversal at Bardoli”, he proceeded; “khaddar 
is good enough routine for the daily ablution, but it 
is not potential of again launching us on the war- 
path. A strong and almost catastrophic stimulus is 
needed to release the spiidt for the great responsi- 
bility that awaits it. Age-long fetters are now to be 
broken, and broken mercilessly Yes. The Con- 
gress has to undertake it Unity and untoucha- 

bility are the two items that hold potentialities 

of restarting the Nation on its onward march. They 
are, in fact, one and the same thing. 

“The removal of imtouchability is to be inter- 
preted in a comprehensive manner. To the Hindu 
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it enjoins the immediate purging of this age-long sin 
and stigma. To the Musalman it argues religious tole- 
rance To the zealous Christian it represents 

the fact of the existence of many a Broker other 
than the Christ to the divine audience. To the capi- 
talist it declares economic justice towards his humble 

labourers It will be a social revolution galore. 

Fancy, a complete coalescence of all castes, and yet 
this is the real import of this item of the construc- 
tive programme. It is a stupendous task indeed. 
Shall we undertake it ? Can we undertake it ? Bui. 
can we, indeed, refuse to imdertake it? The Con- 

gress shall be asked to take up this great social prob- 
lem. If, by contrivance, the spirit is i-eleased from 
age-long social bonds into the free atmosphere of 
unimpeded self-expression in its nascent irai>etuosity, 
it can blow up all empires of egoism that have dese- 
crated God’s beautiful earth,” 

And yet a little later, he wrote: “I am thinking 
furiously of the social problem. A sense of oneness, 
oneness that is a real identity and not a polite 
acknowledgment of democratic courtesy, nor a mere 
equationing of a goody-goody ‘constructive’ ethic; 
oneness whereby one undf'rstands one’s self as 
;6sJ'er*5foln*c55cr»e-. This can impart 

an intrepedity and power to the soul in the moment 
of release. Why should we not usher in such a mo- 
ment? Can we? Can’t we? Let vne at least, say 
Ties. But it is a stupendous thing, very risky to mind 
and limb, impossible for us to achieve, etc. etc. True ! 
But somebody should do it. Why not I? Why 
should I not at least begin? I did begin, in mty own 
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huinble maaiiner, by instituting a Providence in= 
Bamanagar 

“ My view of our social reorganisation is a 

more integrated and synthetic one than any current 
now. I want to create and not merely reform or 
re-novate. 

“We see so much social inequity, and injustice 
and chaos. If we who imagine we kniow, continue 
to live as we did, it is monstrous. That is the prob- 
lem in its simxDlest form. Isolated though we be, 
nobodys though we may turn out to be, we shall at 
least have the satisfaction of being true to ourselves 
and can leave this world with an easy mind when the 
final call comes forth, I am not wedded to any dog- 
ma, I am not sold to any doctrine, I am ever open — 
provocatively open — but I insist on something tangi- 
ble being done at least in our lives by way of social 
rectitude”. 

The main contribution of the Cocanada Congress 
was the emergence of an All India Khaddar Board, 
which later on developed into the All India Spinners’ 
Association, which was really an Imperium in 
imperio. And in view of its importance, at least a 
passing mention to its antecedents is essential at this 
stage. 

The Constructive Programme was the hege- 
mony of the Non-cooperation Congress, and on his 
release from jail, Gopalakrishna became an ardent 
votafy of the ‘New Testament’. He, however, took 

ill) 
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care to interpret this programme in the spirit of a 
call to create a new Nation, a new Society in India, 
based on the principle of a fundamental Oneness of 
all communities and creeds, nay of all the universe 
as the manifestation of “the one Brahman, the one 
•Brahman”; and he declared himself as a humble 
servant of a new Brahmanism which, he promised, 
would automatically lead India, nay the world, a 
long way ahead, say a thousand or two thousand 
years from the present quagmire of stagnation and 
misery. And to make good his long association 
with the National Congress, he coquetted with that 
august body and its workers for sometime to assist 
him in his work, and thus was attempting to pour 
new wine — ^the new Brahmanical wine — into the old 
Congress bottles. He felt that the Swarajist-No- 
change split in the Congress was an unfortunate 
rift in the lute and, to avert it and to prepare the 
Congress for achieving that Unity which was an 
essential preliminary for an all-round social unifi- 
cation, he volunteered to help a settlement; and, it 
must be said to his credit that, during the six months 
of his Congress office, he averted what might other- 
wise have proved a complete rupture. And at the 
Cocanada Congress, now that b )th the wings had 
been united, he hoped that they would all get to 
work at a reaUy creative social programme. It was 
thus that he was looking up to the Cocanada Con- 
gress with great expectancy. 

Gopalakrishna asked for bread : but the Con- 
gress could give him only a stone 1 The achievement 
of social unity, removal of untouchability and the 
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laying out of strong and living foundations for the 
future edifice of Swaraj — ^this was what Gopalakri- 
shna aspired to achieve through the Cocanada Con- 
gress; but instead, a most colourless and common- 
place Khadi Board, as futile in its purpose, as it was 
out of taste with the rich cultural genius of the coun- 
try, was what the Cocanada Congress could produce! 
The mountain laboured and brought forth a mouse! 
No wonder, that Gopalakrishna felt chiUed at the 
end of the Congress sessions and exclaimed: “Ano- 
ther dry year stares us in the face 1 The sword- 

wielding arm of Shaukat Ali is henceforward to 
dance to the Charka music (for the Big Brother was 
one of the members of the newly formed Khaddar 
Board). It is grand. But a thousand pardons. Is 

it all? Shall we not allow some honest prose? 

I am never tired of emphasising that Mahathmaji's 
emphasis on Khaddar is but an Ardliavadam only to 
serve as an incentive for securing the irreducible 
minimum of observance of the particular Dharma. 
When it is construed to be the only VidM — desidera- 
tum — the bureaucracy is given another lease of self- 
satisfaction, and the Congress of self-stultification. 
National susceptibilities demand a life-furthering 
and not merely a life-lingering programme. EDiaddar 
may stay the life of Non-cooperatiou. But that is 
all. To reduce the Nation into an armed camp to 
engage the mighty bureaucracy arrayed against us, 
and ever alert to give battle, some catastrophic sti- 
mulus, something infinitely more dynamic and de- 
vastating than the charka sound must be foimd. The 
idea of Unity — Unity inter-communal and inter- 
religious — is potential of this.” 
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Evepa in other respects, the Cocanada Congress 
resulted only in deep disappointment to Gopala- 
krishna. 

Thus, at the time of the Congiess sessions, 
though Gepalakrishna was busily engaged with his 
Secretarial duties, he made a unique proposal, viz., 
of holding the Sapthaham or the ‘Seven Days’ 
Feast’, the principal part of which, as a Hurrah to 
G-od, is the free feeding of the lakhs of visitors 
attending the function. This is quite a common re- 
ligious affair in the country; but out of its novelty 
in the Congress circles, at- any rate, a word of ex- 
"danation might be attempted on the subject. 

The Congress every year attracts a couple of 
thousands of delegates from all parts of the country, 
besides a hundred thousand or more from the pro- 
vince where the annual sessions is held. And, Go- 
palakrishna suggested that all the delegates and, 
if possible, even the visitors should be given a free 
feed during the Congress-week, and that the ex- 
penses be met by donations in kind. 

The Sapthaham is a well-known religious func- 
tion in our country; and the system of providing 
“hotels” for selling food during the Congress 
sessions was entirely alien to the genius and tradi- 
tions of the land, where Bhuthn^Ya jna is supposed 
to be one of the fundamental five Yojnas of every 
religious house-holder. The Congress, as in the 
previous years, was accustomed to arrange “hotels” 
vJhere food is sold, owing presumably to the practice 
of its original inspirers, viz. the British commeroia- 
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lists, and Gopalakrishna condemned the idea as un- 
worthy of Indian idealism and he wanted that the 
free kitchen tradition should be revived in order to 
spiritualise our Congress life and make it a verita- 
ble Thirtha, — a real place of pilgrimage for the 
India’s teeming millions. He gave the idea to the 
Congress leaders of Bezwada at the time of the 
A.I.C.C. meeting in March 1921; and he gave it 
again at the time of the Cocanada Congress for 
their consideration as worthy of the rich traditions 
of the traditional Andhras. But the idea was 
received coldly by the unimaginative leaders of the 
Bezwada Reception Committee ; and those of 
Cocanada proved no less venerable than their Bez- 
wada compatriots. 

The idea of providing thousands and tens of 
thousands of men, women and children with free 
meals for a week was a unique one ; and, if Gopala- 
krishna had been free from the shackles of Congress 
office, he could certainly have done something to 
make the scheme a success. But when he actually 
suggested the idea, in the course of a conversation 
with the ‘Bombay Chronicle’, the calculating cap- 
tains of the Congress Reception Committee higgled 
about it for a while and at last gave it a decent 
burial. But even then, we feel, they counted it 
without the host, for the very same Cocancda Con- 
gress was forced to give a free kitchen to the nearly 
2,000 volunteers who gave their services freely to 
the Coingress; and also' 4,000 of the Congress dele- 
gates and workers were feasted on the evening of 
the last day, and the “princ^le” ,vras thus intro- 
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duced which was perhaps no mean victoiy. That 
the Congress, to this day, is unable to universalis© 
this tra;dition shows how deeply rooted the 
‘National’ movement is in foreign ideas and inspi- 
ration; and even the efforts of a Oopalakrishna to 
revive, through the Congress, our ancient tradi- 
tions had been quite unavailing. 

The same conclusion must be irresistibly drawn 
from the fact that the Cocanada Congress even 
more effectively betrayed the Ramadandu idea in 
the organisation of the Congress volunteers. The 
Congress, being an organisation having frequently 
to assemble large concourses of people, had to ex- 
periment in mass direction and control; and for the 
conducting of every Conference or Congress not to 
speak of the ultimate steps of mass civil disobedi- 
ence and universal non-payment of taxes, a sort of 
trained volunteerism became necessary, for which 
purpose various forms were devised by the various 
Congressional agencies, the most favoured being the 
earlier Scout-idea; the later ‘Hindusthanee Seva 
Dal’; and the all-pervading volunteer corps-ism. 
And it will serve a useful purpose if we examine 
them a little in this context. 

To take up the last first. Volunteerism is the 
most important of these Congressional endeavours 
in martialling the man-power of the country, — ^in 
fact, the genus, the root-stock-in-idea, from which 
the Scout and the Sieva Dal are but typical species. 
We have got, therefore, to look at this ^volunteer * — 
idea a little more closely. 
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The ‘voluntejer’, it is well-known, is a limb of 
the western military organisation, being that part 
of the army which, as apart and distinct from the 
standing militia or the trained mercenary, was 
recruited in times of travail, mi a voluntary basis, 
from the mass of the people, for the rescuing of the 
Nation at its hour of trial and danger. And the 
most important point to remember about it is that 
the “volunteer” also is an “armed animal”, fully 
equipped with deadly weapons, engaged in killing 
and getting killed, alongside the regular Army; and 
the organisation was distinctly martial, as apart 
from the Red Cross or other such purely peaceful 
associations of the West, intended for the health 
and the healing of the maimed and the dying among 
the wounded soldiery. 

Now this was the idea which our National Con- 
gress had taken up in its “peaceful and legitimate” 
efforts to establish Swaraj in India ; and while its 
voluntary basis has been adopted in toto, even tc 
the extent of its votaries being not only non-paid, 
but even non-fed and starved (e.g. look at the famous 
Ahmedabad pledge for these volunteers), the orga- 
nisation was non-violenoed and the volunteer de- 
prived of his armsl In other words, our leaders 
borrowed a product <if the pure military life of the 
West; and in their eagerness to reach their goal by 
more “righteous” means than those of the “atro- 
cious” and “barbarous” modernity, they cut off the 
arms of this equally militant volunteer, who has, 
therefore, come to us as the bare trunk without the 
arms, who has to receive all the lathi blows and the 
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bullet wounds and yet not retaliate, nor even suffci 
manfully, as in the truly Indian Bhagavathd-Marga. 
(Vide Gopalakrishna’s Volunteer Address). 

Thus our recent Volunteerism is one other of 
the western forms which our ‘nationalistic’ India 
has striven to adopt and ineffectually imitate be- 
cause at least of its half-hearted importation. And 
this accounts why an alien Baj in India, which 
could easily grasp the inner raison detre of this 
Indian volimteerism, because it is based upon their 
own models and even couched in their language — 
“volunteers”, “war-councils”, “dictators”, raids, 
marches and what not, — could easily put it dovm 
and virtually succeed in breaking open the ‘nation- 
alistic front’ in India in almost all cases. Because 
it is their own organisation minus its arms, they 
coud easily detect its motive ; because it was power- 
less, they could break it up by a simple section 144 or 
gagging order or a declaration of it as an unlawful 
assembly, following it up with a lathi charge, to 
which of course the volimteers would succumb. 
And the Indian imitation died much sooner than the 
western model, because, firstly, it is not based upon 
a genuine, purposive Life; and secondly, as it al- 
ways happens in such cases, the adoption of the 
superficial democratic aspects which were part and 
parcel of those original models, was more complete 
than in the chse of the originals themselves ; so much 
so thiat the leader or the commander-in-chief in the 
West survives to the last, to strike the final blow or 
sing the swan-song and die in the case of ordinary 
warfare, while in our national volunteerism, no 
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sooner is the ‘battle’ begun than every organisation 
is declared free to appoint “dictators” and autho- 
rised to nominate “successors”; and the whole 
thing, to our mind, seems a ludicrous adaptation of 
a western militarist principle, which is as un- 
righteous in its origin, as it is ineffectual in actual 
practice. No wonder, therefore, that what wys 
merely a volunteer-corps in the scheme of western 
life, has become more or less a life-less volunteer- 
corpse movement in India, so ardently followed by 
the votaries of our neo-Nationalism and so success- 
fully crushed by the minions of British Raj in every 
province and in every district. 

Prom the volunteer corpses to the Hindu- 
sthanee Sevadals, it is but a step ; for the one is an 
imitation with the original name in English intact, 
while the Sevadals are an exact, nay a fuller expres- 
sion of this slave-principle, for it is well-known that 
a corpse is called a Sevam ( ^;SsS») in our language. 

And it is a bit of tragic irony that the land which 
has produced a Ramadandu should have given sanc- 
tion to these Sevadalamulu — ^these lifeless corpses; 
— ^because, it may be remembered that this ‘Hindu- 
stihanee Sievadal’ was the direct off-shoot of the 
Resolution IV of the Oocanada Congress, which, 
“in order to train the people of India and make 
them effective instruments for the carrying out of 
the national work”, welcomed the movement “for 
the formation of an ‘All India Volunteer Organisa- 
tion’, viz. the Hindusthanee Sevadal. And the in- 
glorious career which has attended this movement 
since its inception at the time of the Cocanada 

( 33 ) 
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Congress, in spite of the active backing up by the 
Congrass bodies, is perhaps worthy of its foreign 
inspiration; and, after a reomt effusion into the 
formation of a Women’s Branch of the Bal in 1930, 
which yielded some fine prey to the British jails, 
the movement has practically ebbed away at the 
first sight of the ‘enemy’ during the recent second 
shock. But, Rravo! Dr. Hardikerl We wish you 
and your Sevadal better luck next time, though 
success, we shall leave either to the Britisher who 
so richly deserves it because of the indirect homage 
which all of 'ifou are paying him, or to organisations 
that are more silent at present, not because they are 
dead in the core, like your volunteer corpses, but be- 
cause they are more discreet and determined not to 
play any longer to the tune of the enemy 1 

And Scouting! That valiant plant (like the cro- 
ton trees) of our Theosophist friends, of whom our 
Mr. lyyanki Ramanayya was perhaps the first and 
last convert in Andhra. We do not know if scouting 
will receive hereafter in India that universal homage, 
which at least, its authors (both British and Indian) 
wish it should have. But as some of our schools 
and colleges — the former partir*ularly — are experi- 
menting with the scout idea on a large scale, in its 
two-fold aspect of the boy-scout and the girl-guide, 
we may yet have a garden of these fruitless, flower- 
less, infructuous shrubs, which may please the eye 
because of some colour which they possess ; but their 
whistles are as shrill as our harmoniums and their 
batons are as lifeless as our gramophones. We 
believe the Scout-idea has been conceived for our 
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Indian, mendicants in order to perpetuate the 
British domination over India; because ihe scout- 
stick can but render homage, at best form a guard- 
of -honour, to the mighty British Arms, which, how- 
ever, either the Sword or the Rifle, our Indian 
fellow subjects dare not aspire after — at least for a 
good bit of time to come, i.e. to say, till our slavery 
becomes deep-rooted, chronic, and proof even for 
guns or ammunition. 

We have already discussed the subject of Go- 
palakrishna’s Ramadandu in an earlier chapter, and 
the reader may remember its presence at Bezwada, 
as early as March 1921, at the time of the A.I.C.C. 
meeting. It was banned at first from an official 
participation in the Congress Reception; but after 
the volunteer organisation had become a miserable 
failure, Gopalakrishna was asked to rescue the 
meeting, which he did in a wonderful manner with 
the help of his Ramadandu. He followed this pre- 
liminary success by establishing its usefulness and 
popularity in his famous Chirala-Perala campaign, 
and the great success with which he revived it both 
as an incentive to vigorous, albeit peaceful, action 
and as an effective control of the forces of enthusi- 
asm, is borne out not only by the verdict of history, 
but by the unsolicited testimony of many an impar- 
tial observer, like the late Mr. C.R. Das, Mahathma 
Gandhi, the Ali Brothers, Mr. S. Sreenivasa lyrai- 
gar, Swami Shradhananda etc. In fact, Ramadan- 
du became a classical tradition in Andhra ; and it ie 
iio Wonder, therefore, if the President-elect of the 
Oooanada Oongress, the late MauUma Mohamad Ali, 
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as soon as he alighted at the Samalkot Railway sta- 
tion, greeted his distinguished hosts with the Query : 

Where is your Red Army?” meaning the Andhra 
Bamadandu, robed in red colour! 

It was of course open to the Cocanada Recep- 
tion Committee — nay, it was perhaps their duty — to 
have called in the Red Army for taking charge of 
the work of the Congress Reception; because, Ra- 
madandu was the one traditional Andhra organisa- 
tion; Gopalakrishna showed it to be a wonderful 
success in recent times ; the Committee could afford 
the expense for its imiforms etc; — actually, they 
spent over Rs. 20,000 on their ‘volunteers’; — and 
there was absolutely no other rival group or groups 
to choose between. And the adoption of Ramadan- 
du would have enhanced their glory, as An- 
dhrast 

But when the actual time for organisation came, 
the Reception Committee, just as they excused them 
selves over the Sapthaham scheme also gave up the 
Ramadandu idea — or rather, they did not think of it 
at all — so blind and unimaginative, in fact, they had 
become; — and instead, they raised a cumbersome 
volunteer organisation, with its khaki shirts and 
the famous ‘Gandhi cap’ in place of the Andhrr^ 
Turban. For this exhibition, we are tempted to 
ask, how was khaki dearer, or at least nearer their 
traditional colour, which was the illustrious Red of 
the Ramadandu robes; and how the flat ‘Gandhi 
cap’, despite its simplicity and even its cheapness, 
was more natioiial or at least more beautiful and be- 
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coming to a ‘national volunteer corps’ than the 
flowing waves of a curling turban. 

One argument which was subsequently raised 
against Ramadandu by that other moving figure of 
the Oocanada Congress, our esteemed Sjt. Bulusu 
Sambamoorthy, — is that Ramadandu being a pro- 
duct of the ‘Hindu’ tradition, might be unacceptable 
to the Muslims, the Sikhs and other religious deno- 
minations in the land, because they would, in that 
ease, insist upon their own variations in the national 
organisation. The criticism is a serious one; and 
therefore, we are bound to answer it at this stage. 

But before going to the point directly, we may 
be pardoned for asking what these critics of the Ra - 
madandu idea had themselves achieved to bring 
about a Hindu-Muslim-Sikh etc,, Unity in their 
volunteer organisation. For at the self-same Coca- 
nada Congi’ess, the Sikhs had come all the way from 
the Punjab to exhibit their Akali Jathas, with their 
flowing beards, black turbans and short kirpans, — 
all honour to them, who are the one community in 
India which has made itself an exception to the Bri- 
tish Arms Act, by which one-fifth of the humanity 
was unarmed in one stroke, and, to this day, the 
Sikhs constihite one-third of the Army in India; — 
and even their free kitchens ( )! Yet 

not one of these Sikh friends would join our Con- 
gress Volunteerism! Then, again, there were our 
Mohemmadan fellow-countrymen, who constitute 
but a very small per cent of Andhra: yet they 
wouldn’t join the blessed ‘National’ Volunteers, 
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and had instead their own ‘Khilafat Volunteers’ 
among whom possibly thero were a few Hindus, and 
even theii* independent Khilafat Flag! 

So, we say, those v/ho criticised the Ramadandu 
as sectional or communal could not achieve anything 
other than a sectional organisation in practice ; and 
their so-called ‘Nationalism’ is but a hallucination 
of their brains! Yet we would be untrue to our- 
selves and to the Ramadandu cause, if we should try 
to snub its critics by merely pointing the finger of 
scorn at their own non-achievement, though one is 
certainly entitled to ask what the detractors them- 
selves have done or are doing at the shrine of the 
so-called All India National Yolunteerism. We 
wiU, therefore put in the case for Ramadandu more 
positively and definitely, so that all further criti- 
cism against it on the ground of first principles may 
be effectively silenced. 

The Bhaga/vad Gita, the most sacred of our 
scriptures says: “It is best to follow one’s own Law 
of Being; it is death to follow an alien Dharma”. 
And the dictmn is binding even where a Swadlmrma 
is colourless and ineffectual ; while a Paradhnrm 
which may even be full of colour and quality, has got 
to be eschewed — is positive death itself — is full of 
Bha/yam — ^i.e. has got to be dreaded like Hell! 

And yet our friends of the National Congress 
discard their own native and traditional form of the 
Ramadandu organisation, which is, mark, not A 
eolburiess, fruitless form, but the most rich of colour 
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and rich of substance also, in fact its achievonent 
being incomparably greater than that of any other 
organisation in Andhra, — ^nay, even outside Andlira, 
stimulating, like the sun, a Savarkar in his exile ; a 
Sraddhananda to work up his Hanumandal ind 
Maha Viradal; and even our latest Satyagrahis to 
their Vanarasena, which is but an aj>ologetic adap- 
tation of our glorious Ramadandu ideal, — and they 
follow the most useless stuff from the West, in an 
almost hybrid and mutilaled form! 

And, we say, this fundamental Gitn stand-point 
is the prime justification for our Ramadandu. 

Gopalakrishna’s idea of these volunteers, it may 
be remembered, was not an aggressive one, in the 
sense that it wanted to efface the other systems or 
religions from this globe; but he desired that each 
should form a unit on the basis of one’s own denmni- 
national outlook and faith; — the Hindus forming 
their Ramadandu; Christians their Red Cross; 
Muslims their Mahfiizl Islam ; the Sikhs their Akali 
Jatha; and, under their local or sectional leaders, 
these units should function, in quiet comraderie, as 
one man, because their purpose is one, viz. health and 
healing, freedom and salvation. Thus in an army 
of 1,000 BKndus and 100 Muslims, say, you might 
form 50 units of the Ramadandu and 5 of the Mah- 
fuzl Islam, and all the 55 units shall march in one 
line, side by side, to liberate their country or to 
relieve humanity of its woes. But our Congress 
friends have missed this essential fact of Life, viz. the 
value of one’s traditional idealism in the working of 
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our organisations; and they have been blindly at- 
tempting to work up an elaborate scheme of trained 
volunteerism, which is fast becoming one other of 
the many castes and creeds of India; and all their 
busy Boards and plans of training, disciplining, 
equipping and journalling, may fully occupy their 
time and the time of other idlers in the country ; but 
it is very much doubtful if any of those things shall 
avail either for Swnraj or Swaaraj. 

We have lingered so long on the absence of the 
Ramadandu at the time of ^ the Cocanada Oongress, 
because it offers a crucial test about the life and 
worth of our foreign-inspired, ‘national’ gatherings. 
We will now relate another performance of the 
Andhra leaders at the self-same Cocanada Congress, 
which shows the same lack of faith and want of 
culture, and which elicited the following comment 
from G-opalakrishna’s hands. Speaking of the Bel- 
gam Congress of 1924, Gopalakrishna thus wrote m 
his ‘Sadhana’. “It is a welcome relief that the Chair- 
man uttered his speech in his ovai tongue His in- 

stinct exercised itself straight and with taste. It was 
only given to the Andhras, the opportunity of betray- 
ing themselves and their own language and literature. 
Translations can explain the thought, but the charac- 
teristic sound form alone reaches the soul.” 

The reference in the above to the “betrayal” of 
the Andhras was to Desabhakta K. Venkatappayy a’s 
performance, as Chairman of the Reception Couv- 
mittee at Cocanada in December 1923. That este- 
emed patriot read his welcome address in faltering 
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tones, in halting Hindi; and in spite of the daily 
rehearsals in the early hours of the morning for a 
. fortnight or more — for we were eye-witness to those 
Scenes — ^he floundered in the middle and broke it off 
after it wag half-done and finished it with the aid of 
an English conclusion! 

Gopalakrishna’s main record of his Congress 
Secretaryship, we have already seen, was that he had 
successfully steered the A.I.G.C. through two meet- 
ings and two Congress sessions ; and he had also done 
much to bring the two wings of the Congress to a 
close compromise at the Delhi and C.jcanada sessions. 
For this no mean achievement, one would na- 
turally expect that he would have had a chance of 
re-election as General Secretary, not only to see his 
political policy in full working order, but, and more 
chiefly, to give him an opjoortunity for inaugurating 
his social and religious programme from the helm of 
the Congress Executive. Because imification under 
the Congress lead and guidance was what he had 
been aspiring after ; and, if but the Congress would 
help him, he hoped to score a mighty success ! 

The elections to the A.I.C.C. from the Andhra 
took place that year at Cocanada on the 13th Novem- 
ber. There were twenty-four seats allotted for the 
Andhradesa, among which six were the so-called 
‘General seats’, i.e, minorities and women. The 
remaining eighteen had to be chosen district by dia- 
trict, by the Provincial Congress Committee which 
met there for the purpose. Desabhakta Venkatap- 
payya and Gopalakrishna had both been previoudy 

( 34 ) 
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representing the Guntur district on the A.I.C.C., but 
both of them were not present at the P.O.C. meeting, 
as they had to go to the Punjab on some Working 
Committee business. The elections at Cocanada, 
therefore, were in sole charge of Dr. Pattabhi Sita- 
ramayya, whose constitutional knowledge, Congress 
experience, undoubted powers of intellect and of 
memory were well-known; and the House trusted in 
his fair-play. 

When the question of elections for Gimtur came, 
up rose the agile Doctor, ' and he explained to an 
ignorant but believing House that Messrs. Venka- 
tappayya and Gopalakrishna would, as the retiring 
President and General Secretary of the A.I.C.C., be 
members ex-officio of that august body; and just 
to enable a larger number of men from the Province 
to take part in the A.I.C.C. proceedings, that both 
their names be omitted and two fresh people elected 
to the two seats. One impudent member thereupon 
interrupted whether the Doctor was sure of it because 
Gopalakrishna, as the present General Secretary, not 
only running the Congress office, but even belonging 
to the Province where the Congress sessions was 
being held, would have a chance of reelection as 
General Secretary for the next year also. And the 
Doctor assured the House that tho constitution fully 
provided for both of them to sit on the A.T.C.C. for 
the next year, and on that assurance, the House 
adopted two new names for the Guntur constituency, 
thus displacing both the Desabhakta and Gopala- 
krishna. It was a big hoax, as we shall see presently, 
for which the Doctor’s cleverness has got to be con- 
gratulated. 
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For Article XIX of the Coaigress Constitution 
contains a clause to the effect that “the ez-officio 
members (of the A.I.C.C.) shall be the elected Pre- 
sident, Past Pi-esidents of the Congress, the 

General Secretaries and the Treasurers of the Con- 
gress”. 

Desabhakta was not a “President of the Con- 
gress”, but only President of the A.I.C.C. for six 
months ; therefore he himself was not (aititled to sit 
on the new A.I.C.C. by virtue of the above clause. 

And for Gopalakrishna. It is only the General 
Secretaries of the Congress who are newly elected 
for the year that shall be ex-officio members, and no 
provision is made for all the ex-General Secretaries 
to sit as perpetual members of the A.I.C.C. 

This position the esteemed Doctor either did not 
know, or, if he knew it, he played false with the trust 
reposed in him by an ignorant and unsuspecting 
albeit gullible House, which readily swallowed his 
words and assurances. 

The result was that when new names were to 
be proposed for the new Secertaryship of the A.I.C.C. 
at the time of the Cocanada Congress, Gopala- 
krishna ’s name was found missing on the list. 

It was all done in the dark, when Gopala 
krishna himself was away on Congress duty; and the 
seat of the Desabhakta was risked, we suppose, just 
to lend credulity to the entire diabolism. 
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Gopalakrishna thus lost his Secretaryship; but 
his Andhra compatriots could not profit themselves 
thereby. For there was a long-hallowed tradition in 
the Congress, whereby one of the Secretaries should 
be from the Province where the Congress sessions 
was held ; and though Gopalakrishna himself was 
declared’ out, yet there were other luminaries from 
Andhra, who possibly could be found acceptable to 
the Congress, if only they had either the capacity or 
had exerted themselves in that behalf. 

Gopalakrishna ’s was the one instance, in recent 
memory, when the A.I.C.C. office was brought to the 
Andhradesa; and at the Cocanada Congi’ess, the 
Andhra leaders had shamefully betrayed themselves. 
Gopalakrishna himself gave expression to his feel- 
ings on this incident to a Press interviewer soon 
after the Cocanada Congress thus : — 

“I am afraid, I am not very much in need just 
now for the Congress. Don’t anticipate. I am not 
alluding to the clever kindness of our Provincial 
Congress Committee in wishing me off of its A.I.C.C. 
elections to a further term of Secretarial office in 
due sanctimonious observance of a time-honoured 

superstitiooL. ..If you can pardon a bit of my 

egoism, there is not a situation which can claim its 
toll from a person like myself and also there is not 
likely to be one until something turns up from far 
away. And there is also no knowing I haven’t made 
a serious mistake in taking to politics. I wish to 
repair post-haste to the blissful regions of obscurity 
whi<3i would incidentally give me the much-needed 
rest and, who knows, clearer vision and a more appro- 
priate vocattonl'* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

“Prom Politics to Obscurity” 

Cocanada Congress had come and gone; No- 
change and Pro-change had met and compromised; 
but Gopalakrishna’s dream of “a grand social con- 
vulsion” arising out of the Congress was as far from 
India in January 1924 as ever. The cessation of 
the A.I.C.C. Secretaryship meant for him a change, 
definitely and for good, from All-India politics io 
more domestic matters, mostly relating to himself 
and his province. The spell of an all India h 3 ^no- 
tism having thus gone from his mind, he had now to 
face the realities of a failing health, starving home 
and a struggling, disunited and almost lifeless pro- 
vince; and, therefore, he decided to “repair post- 
haste” from politics to “obscurity”, i.e. to say from 
the distinguished heights of an All-India Congress 
leadership to the more obscure ranks of an Andhra 
career. 

A new orientation had thus come upon him after 
the Cocanada Congress, and from the ploughing of 
the arid sands of an “Indian nationalism”, in which 
probably he never believed, he now definitely with- 
drew himself to the humbler, yet more vital tasks of 
building up from within, reducing gradually his 
“area of operations” from all-India to the Andhra- 
desa and ultimately he declared; “Perhaps I don’t 
move out of Ramnagar — ^for any propaganda in 
particular”. “The process is now to fix myself up 
in Ramnagar; and everything else will turn out 
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right afterwards “ I of yesterday want to die ; and 
I of tomorrow if that is to be, wish to be a fresher on 
this planet”. “I attempted many things and all 
have been miserable failures. That is a good 
enough achievement. Nothing else I could have 
done.” “I do stand lonely and isolated but even so 
I am happy. For is there any ‘society’ worthy our 
aspiration? decent enough to look out for? I am not 
sorry we have none.” “I shall look forward to 
further isolate myself in public as well as in private 
life. I won’t have anything to do with anything. 
Congress, Swaraj Party, all I have decided to aban- 
don. I want to extinouish myself as a political 
species and I shall go any length in accomplishing 
it.” 


The story of Gopalakrishna during the four and 
odd years of his life succeeding the Cocanada Con- 
gress, from a real standpoint is the grandest portion 
of his life, for it deals mainly with his soul. True, 
there are no mock-heroics here, no grand achieve- 
ments, no big incidents and actions like Chirala- 
Perala, no aspirations even which will attract the 
crowd or enchant an audience, even the very flesh 
is parched up and the blood run dry ; but to the gaze 
of the real, it forms the most wonderful of hmnan 
stories, and underneath his outer inaction, there was 
an inner Reality — a deeper, dynamic action — ^which 
simply marched on, from stage to stage in the path of 
the pilgrim; — and starting from pure ‘ego’, whi ‘h 
had perhaps held in the interior of its structure a 
mere reflex of the abiding Atman, he went on, like 
the chemist, refining and melting the ore till at last 
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he arrived at the stage when he was face to face with 
the Gold, which, in this case, was God Himself and 
made Him the master-passion — the “One Word"’ as 
he used to call it — in life; and, in the giving up of 
his life, in the end, we will find a true triiunph of 
the Soul! 

The process, however, was a gradual one; and, 
from Januaiy 1924 to June that year was a period 
of intense outer activity ; despite his determination in 
fact, it may be described as a ‘Period of Conferenc- 
ing’ in his life, because there was no other period 
when he attended or took active part in so many 
conferences and public gatherings as during this 
period. 

There were two reasons for this exteraal activity 
about this time. 

First was the sudden and unexpected release of 
^fahatina Gandhi in January 1924, owing to serious 
illness. Gandhiji was sentenced in March 1922 for 
six years im])ris onment ; but in January 1924, the Go- 
A'^ernment of Bombay ordered his release when he fell 
seriously ill with appendicitis.. A wave of enthusi- 
asm spread all round in the country; and, in Andhra- 
desa in particular, it was proposed that the occasion 
should be fittingly celebrated by the collection of a 
lakh of Rupees as ‘^Cffindhi Pnja Nidhi” or a purse 
in honour of Gandhiji. and Gopalakrishna had his 
own part to play in this collection work. 

But there was also an inner reason for his parti- 
cipation in the wider public life at this time. For. 
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it may be remembered that as soon as he came out of 
jail in 1922, he went round the Andhra districts, 
carrying aloft the Banner of Brahmanism; but his 
A.I.C.C. career intervened with his work and 
throughout the year 1923 he had no occasion 
to take up this work any further. And after 
his rude shock in the A.I.C.C. career in De- 
cember 1923, he felt the need to go back 
‘from Politics to obscurity’, which, to him, 
meant a retirement from the outer political buzz, 
with a view to the mobilizing of all national forces 
on a broad and integrated basis. Thus he found the 
need to apply himself to such activities, besides the 
Congress, as the Volunteers, the Library movement, 
journalism, and even the Local Boards and Legisla- 
tive Councils. 

The first Conferences presided over by Gopala- 
krishna in the early months of 1924 were two or three 
Taluk gatherings of his own district, held at Bapatla, 
Repalle and probably Guntur; and they were all in 
comiection with the Gandhi Purse collections. In 
every place, he exhorted his hearers to the usual 
khaddar. Constructive Programme, Removal of Un- 
touchability, ‘Mahatma Gandhiki Jai’; and, in every 
place, he was responsible for the appointment of a 
small Deeksha Sangham i.e. a Committee of five or 
six members, who were pledged to raise the prescrib- 
ed quota of Rs. 5 or 6,000 from the Taluk and not to 
return home till the work was finished. The mem- 
bers were to go from village to village, and from door 
to door, with Bhajam and music, continuously for 
two or three months at a stretch. Detailed instruc- 
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tions were laid dowm for the people of each viUagie to 
receive these ‘Public beggars’ with due honours and 
the Stee mukham issued under his Presidential 
authority was, both in theory and in practice, as 
mighty and inviolable as the Royal Instrument of 
Instructions itself, while in point of piquancy and 
religious colour, the command was almost unrival- 
led. It was no wonder, therefore, that, in the taluhs 
where he gave the lead, even dead villages began to 
animate ; and while all the twelve or thirteen districts 
of Andhra combined did not raise more than 15 or 
16 thousand Rupees for the fund, Gopalakrislma 
alone, with the aid of these Beeksha Sanghams in 
two or three taluks, could collect within a short time, 
more than Rs. 8,000! The instance is noteworthy 
to show how ‘Religion reinforces our Politics!’ 

Another instance where Gopalakrishna succeed- 
ed and others failed was also in connection with the 
Gandhi-release. A day was fixed by the Congress as 
a day of thanks-giving for the release and recovery 
of Mahathmaji; and curiosity drove him from Chi- 
rala just to see how Be 2 wada — ^the Andhra capital — 
would celebrate the occasion. But what was his sur- 
prise when, after alighting at the station, through 
a lonely and almost deseided path- way to the ‘Gandhi- 
Park’ where barely a himdred men or two were 
assembled and almost dispersing after passing an 
empty Resolution of mere ‘Thanks’, unnoticed even 
by the passers-by in the street. The gathering was 
about to disperse at 6 or 6-30 p.m., when Gopala- 
krishna put in his appearance, and, after exchange 

( 35 ) 
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of a few greetings with the elite he walked up to the 
dais and announced in his own characteristic and 
inimitable manner, that the proceedings would be 
adjourned till next evening, when greater numbers 
should muster strong to do homage tc tlu^ Mahatma, 
and that, in the meanwhile, a “Gandhi Prabha” 
would go round the city the next day. 

A ‘Prabha’ literally means ‘Greatness’ or 
‘Fame’. It is a well-known religious term in this 
part of the country, and stands for a huge, moving 
frame-work, built of wood or iron rods, in the form 
of a semi-oval arch and pasted with variegated 
coloured cloths and some picture or pictures. The 
picture of some God is always carried on the Prabha, 
particularly of that Being, whose greatness that par- 
ticular structure was intended to glorify, and it is 
His Prabha or Fame that is carried aloft, on human 
shoulders, from door to door and from village to vil- 
lage, with music and Bhajana, and the pious popu- 
lace freely give their devout offerings to God — the 
rich out of their riches, the poor out of their 
poverty. The idea, in fact, is so very common in 
this part of the country that almost every villager 
knows the day of his village Prabha, and enjoys it 
fully as a festive day; and good Prabhala-Thirthams 
or the meeting-places of these Prabhas, where the 
individual gods resolve their individual glory, into 
the mightier Glory of the One, indivisible God-hood, 
are the rendexvouz for thousands, sometimes even 
lakhs of pilgrims, and they even serve as places for 
the barter or exchange of many an article of daily 
use for the people. 
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Now, it was such a Day that Dopalakrishna 0011 - 
ceived for the celebration of the Gandhi Triumph — 
the emergence really of a Gandhi spirit from out of 
the portals of the British jails and even of death — 
and he wanted those who were gathered there to 
build a Gandhi-Prabha, i.e. a Prabha in honour of 
Gandhi ji, with his Photo seated on it, and led in 
procession through the city, with music and song, 
receiving Arathis (or Light-offerings), rice, fruits, 
flowers and coin, enroute from almost every house. 
The whole city thus became a gala day, as it were, 
and by the evening, not only every citizen knew of 
Gandhi ji’s triumph, and had rendered his humble 
homage or at least a respectful Darshan of the semb- 
lance of the great Mahatma ; but the Congress Com- 
mittee got a handsome eight or nine Hundred rupees 
for the Crandhi Piija Nidhi, and at least a 10,000 
people mustered for the evening meeting and even 
the Police were there punctually that day (though 
they were absent the previous evening) ; and no won- 
der if Gopalakrishna humorously alluded to the 
previous day’s performance as a “tame affair” 
where not even our “widowed cousin”, the C.I.D.,- 
was present 1 

It was in April 1924 that Gopalakrishna was 
invited to preside over the first Godavari District 
Volunteer Conference held at Alamur alongside the 
district political and other conferences; and the Pre- 
sidential Address delivered by him on the occasion 
makes thoughtful reading. Glorious scenes were 
witnessed in the Conference which it is impossible to 
adequately portray here; but reference may be 
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made to one aspect of it, where Gopalakrishna, in a 
solemn and impressive manner, burned camphor to 
the gods on high, uttered his usual Sreemad Bamor 
ramana Oovmdo Huri and made his audience mut- 
ter the Mcmtra, and, with a plate of red KiDikuma 
in his hand, he made every one of them wear the 
‘caste-mark’ before the proceedings commenced, and 
thus fitted them to share the function with their 
true ‘nationality’ about them. And in view of its 
importance alike to the story of Gtopalakrishna as 
to the wider life in the country a brief explanation 
of its significance may be attempted here. 

The Britishers in the West — ^being a “Nation 
of shop-keepers” evidently — ^have got their Trade- 
marks; while we, in India, have got our “caste- 
marks” on the fore-head of every one of us which 
are, in a real sense, the index of one’s character, 
temperament and out-look on life; and the Red- 
mark on the forehead, which, we suppose, is the 
token of the shedding of one’s red blood — which, in 
other words, means the giving up, of one’s own ego, 
the ever-baneful selfishness, in the service of Clod’s 
Cause— has come to be a distinguishing feature of 
every Hindu man or woman (excepting the widow, 
who rarely wears the mark of a white dust, indica- 
tive of the ashes of her deceased husband) ; and it 
has occupied an integral part in the structure of our 
society-building in India, occupying now such a 
prominent position in it that we might verily say: 
“Tell me your mark ; and I will tell you your na- 
ture.®' 
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In recent times, however, such outside shocks 
have come from abroad and such degenerating 
changes have occurred in our own society that the 
‘Red mark’ has undergone a number of transforma- 
tions culminating in the ‘Black-spot’ of our present 
age, which is really a ‘Black-mark’, symbolic of our 
shame and degradation characteristic of the poison 
ed currents of our clogged up blood veins and 
arteries; and thus the caste-mark which should 
really be a symbol of a triumphant spirit, has come 
to mean an inglorious and corrupted ‘Black- mark’ 
on the face, expressive really of the national humi- 
liation which has overtaken the whole race. And 
of late, too, there have been the alien forces of 
other systems coming into the country, for instance 
Islam and Christianity, which were both anti-caste, 
and, therefore, anti-mark; and our Bengalee cur- 
rent of a neo -socialism, viz. the Brahmo Samaj 
which, in its anxiety to do away with the caste- 
system altogether, had, in many cases, obliterated 
the caste-mark on the fore-head, and thus paved the 
way for the forces of an untrammelled materialism 
and gross self-interest, which are removed from the 
modem, western atheism only by a thin dividing 
wall of degree and not of kind. For the sign and 
symbol of sacrifice having gone out of the race — 
at least out of the active and leading part of our 
society — ^the field was free for an imdiluted play of 
a narrow and egotistical self, sect or group interest 
and partisanship ; and it is no wonder that even the 
recent attempts at our religious-reshaping, since 
the days of Raja Rama Mohan Roy, have only 
meant more or less religionised efforts often 
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masked, with a good deal of the egotistical in man 
and have not been able to establish the completest 
surrender to the Soul. In other words, the increas- 
ing absence of any caste-mark in India, whether 
due to Islam, Christianity or the Brahma Religion, 
has become, in fact, a colourless and stereo-typed 
artlessness, symbolic of the monotone of a lifeles"^ 
dogma, an arterio-seelerosis, if not of a complete 
national death. 

Now this was, on an average, the type of society 
which was gathered that day to hear Gopalakrishna 
at Alamur. Most of them that were there, were 
either out of caste or extinct of life altogether. Ami 
if Gopalakrishna could really do anything, he had 
first to purify them in mind, for which there was 
the sacred Rama-Nam; and the visible j^rocess of 
their ‘reconversion’ to Faith and Life was to supp'y 
the missing mark on the human face and redden 
the decoloured sign of one’s own self -surrender. It 
was a happy augury for the function which follow- 
ed — ^the conference itself was a gi'eat success — and 
it reminds one really of the days of old, when Sree 
Sankaracharya converted whole masses of man- 
kind from the Buddhistic to the Brahminical Faith; 
and enmasse, we should think, that was the one and 
alas I the only one occasion when Gopalkrishna him- 
self could attempt his glorious doctrine of Uni /ei.'- 
sal Brahmanism, for the work which he did that day 
waa nothing short of a whole-sale conversion or 
turning of men’s minds towards God or Brahman! 

Prom Alamur Gopalakrishna proceeded to Ma- 
dugula, to preside over the Yizagapatam District 
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Political Conference. That Conference was a purely; 
political affair, assembled under the auspices of the 
District Congress Committee and its purpose was 
to work up the chief programme of the Congress 
policy which was summed up by the Bardoli Con- 
structive Programme. 

The Constructive Programme to which refer- 
ence has already been made more than once, in 
these pages, was the off-shoot of Resolution III of 
the Congress Working C{>mmittee which met at 
Bardoli on the 11th and 12th February 1928 and 
interalia, it reads as follows. After suspending the 
Non-Co-operation movement : 

- With a view of perfecting the 

internal organisation, 

“The Working Committee advises all Congress 
organisations to be engaged in the following activi- 
ties : — 

(1) To enlist at least one crore of members of 
the Ccmgress: 

(2) To popularise the spinning wheel and to 
organise the manufacture of hand-spun 
hand-woven khaddar. 

(3) To organise national schools. 

(4) To organise the depressed classes for a 

bettefr life 
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(5) To organise tihe temperance campaign. 

(6) To organise village and town Pancha/yais. 

(7) In order to promote and emphasise Unity 
among all classes and races and mutual 
good-will, the establishment of which is 
the aim of the movement of non-coopera- 
tion, to organise a social service depart- 
ment that will render help to all irrespec- 
tive of differences, in times of illness or 
accident. 

(8) To continue the Tilak Memorial Swaraj 
Fund collections”. 

Gopalakrishna, in his own way, tried to inter- 
pret this programme to suit his own ideas. And on 
the question of Unity, he said: “The question of 
National Unity in our land is as old as the hills. 
Akbar the Great tried it. The great Nanak tried it. 
They tried to hit upon a formula, one political, one 
social, and other religious, to induce all discord, dif- 
ference and division, to converge into a living homo- 
geneity i.e. to a Unity with its diversity inhibited.” 
But his interpretation must have been unacceptable, 
in several respects, to many an erudite Congressman; 
and, therefore, he was careful to notice that the solu- 
tion of that Unity is to be obained on “other plat- 
forms than that of the Congress”. 

In the same month, (May 1924) Gopalakrishna 
conducted a Bamadandu Rally or a Training class 
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for thie Andhra Provincial Ramadandu at Kownr 
on the shores of the Godavari river. The occasion of 
the Rally was the celebration of Sree Bama Saptha^ 
ham at Kowur, where Bhajana and kirtan, music 
and song, minstrelsy and Puja (prayer and worship) 
during day and night, were contiuuously in sessions 
for an entire week. Thousands of visitors poured 
in every noon and night, and all the guests and visi- 
tors were freely fed during that week, the cost being 
borne by public charity. Gopalakrishna who came 
to know of it, readily decided to utilise it for the in- 
culcation of the fundamentals of the Ramadandu 
idea among the Andhra youths ; and, under the ausr 
pices of the Provincial Volunteer Board, he organis- 
ed a Rally at Kowur. 

Gopalakrishna was at Kowur in all for a fort- 
night, inspiring, instructing and guiding the whole 
scheme. Among those present were Sjts. TJnnava 
Ramalingam Pantulu of Berhampore and G. Hari- 
sarvothama Rao, both members of the Provincial 
Volunteer Board. The principal part of the Dandu 
work was the formation of the Dandu ; the training 
of the “soldiery”; the hoisting of the Zenda (Flag) 
and the Flag worship or salutation ; the initiation of 
the Dandu Mmfitram, and the “planting of the green 
bunch” and procession. 

The Dandu was formed with about fifty or sixty 
workers who had voilimteered from among the dif- 
ferent districts of Andhra. A few sheds were erect- 
ed for their accommodation in a garden adjoining 
the Andhra-Girvana Vidyalayam; and the training 

( 36 ) 
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included some ‘scout’ — drill; speeches; lectures; 
Bhajana ; and at the end of the course, there was the 
function of dedication or consecration. The ‘sol- 
diers’ were all taken to the river in the early hours 
of the dawn ; and after a refreshing bath in its holy 
waters, a Mamtra w’as given to each of the worship- 
pers ; and, after break-fast, the consecration cere- 
mony was carefully planned and celebrated. For 
this purpose, a pillar was erected at the top of which 
a taste-fully decorated Flag — the HanumaMJiwaja — 
was raised ; and everyone bowed before the Flag and 
saluted it. 

An important incident of the day which must 
be noticed was the “planting of the green bunch”. 
After their return from bath, tbese Baridu ‘soldiers’ 
were asked to snatch a bimch of green leaves plucked 
from the neighbouring garden and wear them one 
each on the breast. The “green bunch” evidently 
was the “Star” of the Ramadandu ranks and its 
significance was said to be as follows. The plant 
represents the great Tree of Life ; each twig is typi- 
cal of a human soul ; the ch >pping of the twig from 
the Tree is symbolic of the human mind wrested 
from the ordinary, material path of a secular and 
bounded life and setting it free on the path of Mo-h- 
sham. The greenness is symbolic of the freshness 
of these nascent buds of Life ; and these people here- 
after were to. walk with a beaming and merry fresh- 
ness, like the tiny twigs adorning their breasts. 

• The R)ally, had. the honour of a visit by the late 
Swami . Shraddhananda, who, we are told, was im- 
mensely pleased with the idea and the organisation. 
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Siocmetime during this period, Gopalakrishna 
also presided over the Andhradesa Libraries Con- 
ference held at Pamidipadu Agraharam, and his 
Address on the occasion is a profoundly interesting 
document and it received kindly greetings from the 
American Library Journal and other magazines 
connected with the Library movement, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it set up a vigorous critic against 
the Library and the Museum habits of the present 
day practice. 

The month of June 1924 for Go])alakrishna was 
mostly a period of hibernation, at Bezwada, inter- 
spersed, now and then, with plans of Chirala lands 
or financial worries, now of a chronic malaria, 
which possibly he picked up as early as 1921 in his 
trip to Anantapur, but which had taken deep root 
by this time; and, too, with subdued schemes of 
starting an English weekly and a Telugu daily 
paper, which, however, were receding farther and 
farther, the more he was trying to get near them. 

Such, briefly, was his position on the eve of the 
July meeting of the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee (1924), which forms a land-mark in his 
career. 
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CBAPTEB XXII 
A.P.C.C. meeting of July 1924. 

The July meeting of the Andhra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee was an important one from more 
than one stand-point; and it behoves us in this Story 
of Goipalakrishna to give it a more than passing 
mention. 

It was the first meeting of the new Committee 
held for the year, and it was convened for the pur- 
pose of electing its office-bearers. These elections 
were annual and, ordinarily, should have been held 
much earlier in the year, in February or March ; but, 
for their own reasons, the Executive had carried on 
for a full half-year and the new Committee met for 
the first time in 1924 on the 5th of July, at Bezwada. 

The general conditions obtaining before the 
meeting were briefly as follows. After the suspen- 
sion of the Non-cooperation movement and the return 
of the leaders and workers from jails in 1923, it was 
practically the first meeting in Andhradesa for 
taking fresh stock of the situation in the country. 
The year 1923 was spent in organising the Cocanada 
Congress-rfor which purpose the Congress-routine 
was practically suspended ; and the release of the 
Mahatma inaugurated a new period of all-round 
activity throu^out the country. 

In the life of 'Gbpalakrishna himself, the meet- 
ing served as an occasiim for supreme introspectiony 
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for be had abandoned himself in the Non-eooperation 
movement of 1921 ; and even after his return from 
jail, instead of reverting from politics to realities, 
he accepted the A.I.C.C. Secretaryship just at the 
time when he was planning for an honest and honou- 
rable means of livelihood — ^through his Press and 
papers, in July 1923 ; and, after pursuing the wiU- 
— o’ the — wisp of the Congress unification, he be- 
came not only poorer in purse, but, owing to the 
interested intrigues of his No-change friends in 
Andhra, even discredited and maligned. 

As an instance of this propaganda against Go- 
palakrishna may be cited the following letter of 
Gandhi ji himself, addressed to Gopalakrishna about 
this time. Writing on 4 — 7 — 24 from Sabarmati, 
the Mahatma told Gopalakrishna: “I had a long 
chat with Desabhakta. He is of opinion that you 
will not work in an organisation. I do wish you will 
find yourself and your proper place in the move- 
ment”. 

On the eve of the Provincial Congress Committee 
meeting, a band of these Andhra No-changers 
ranged themselves openly to vilify even the fair 
name of Gopalakrishna and thus disgrace him in the 
eyes of the A.P.C.C. for the purpose of hounding him 
out of the Congress circles, if it was possible. The 
House itself was fully packed by these determined 
members; and the rest of the gullible variety were 
being tutored about the misdeeds of Gopalakrishna I 

At this stage, it has also got to be remembewjd 
that our political life of the time was itself ailing 
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from want of faith. Out of a Nation of two crorea 
of Andhras, in 19(21 a couple of hundreds had gone to 
jail — at best a thousand; and, when compared with 
the figures say of a northern town in Scotland of 
10,000 souls which sent in the Great War, more than 
1100 men actually to the front, it will be realised how 
really small was our aim and endeavour in the cause 
of National Freedom, engendered in 1921-22. 

Even in July 1924, the conditions of “Thug far 
and no further” in matters of faith were continuing 
in the citadels of the Andhra Congress ; and the Pre- 
sident of the P.C.O, himself was, to quote his own 
words, still progressing” in his inner faith; and in 
almost every case of impoitance, he was woefully 
relying upon the chief, who sui>plied the crutches for 
the weak-kneed leaders of Andhra. 

Politics, thus, in 1921, was still a pastime; and 
though Gandhiji had lately introduced a little more 
seriousness into the game, it was still too far in 
Andhradesa, at any rate, from the position of a 
‘‘Do or Die”, indicative of a full faith and determi- 
nation on the part of an association aiming at “estab- 
lishing Swaraj in India” in twelve months. 

In July 1924, therefore, when all the Nation’s 
captains were returned from jails, when Gandhiji 
himself was once more with us, when the country had 
wad*^ through a Swarajist — No^hange Civil War, 
and at Cocanada had just concluded an honourable 
compromise on both sides, it was naturally a time 
for stock-takii^; people were serious of 
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making an earnest effort for the restarting of the 
Nation on its path of self-realisati m, it was but 
common-sense that the errors of the former fight 
should be eliminated, and the fortner faithlessness, 
wherever still lingering, given the go-bye ; and a full, 
vigorous and buoyant and creative faith enthroned 
inits stead. At least this was the attitude with which 
Gopalakrislma approached the meeting, viz, either 
the sort of half-faith existing in the Andhra Congress 
should be ended ; jr, if that wns not possible, that he 
himself should wash his hands off this show which, 
while it achieved little, still denied even the barest 
humanity for the ‘‘worker” 

In the course of that meeting, Gopalakrishna 
made a clean breast of his whole mind, and, at the 
outset, explained that the countiy can be served not 
by any half-way chouses of semi-sacrifice or “suffer- 
ing as much as j)Ossible”c*Jb'?;r»§l ;5o>'?<jfeK5sSi» and, 
adverting to the circumstances in the country ever 
since Mahatma ji’s ‘Cal] to Arms’, i.e. to dare or die, 
he proceeded to examine the |)ersonnel of the Con- 
gress Executive in Andhra, which was, frankly, limit 
ed in self-reliance; and to illustrate his position, he 
instanced the case of the President of the Committee, 
who was still “progressing” in faith and complete 
self -surrender, and he suggested that the House might 
relieve him of the job, and elect one with lesser pre- 
tensions but more faithful and dedicated. He re- 
minded the House that, without a dedicated and de- 
termined comraderie on their sid(?^ it was worse than 
useless to try to meet the mighty adversary in the 
country; and he added that, in case his proposition 
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was rejected, he would take it that the House was still 
for the contmuanoe of a plutocratic leadership in 
Andhra; that the time for the coming of a poor man, 
like himself, into the movement was not yet ; and in 
that view, he would, in all humility, venture to seek 
a more appropriate vocation for himself outside the 
Congress, so that he could thereby serve at least 
himself, if not the country. But, if the House was 
for a policy of a fuller faith in the cause he, for one, 
wouldn’t certainly mind damning himself once 
again, mid go the whole-hog for it. 

It is thus clear that Gopalakrishna stood in the 
meeting for a purification of our Congress life; but, 
strangely, he was out-voted by a two-thirds majority 
whereupon he announced his resipiation from the 
Andhra Congress organisation and to save himself 
from a hypocritical position, he walked out of the 
meeting and retired to his house. Gopalakrishna ’s 
resignation created a great stir in the House; some 
were sorry; others were perplexed; and there were 
also those who were really pleased that they had, 
after aU, got rid of a very inconvenient person from 
their circles. And, as their mouth-piece, one mem- 
ber at once rose to his feet and moved a proposition 
that “The House do immediately accept the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Gopalakrishnayyal” 

To be sure, this last performance durab-founded 
a section of the House, who were not adapted to the 
Congress practices before ; and who felt that both 
justice and the fair name of the House demanded 
that the rashness of the ‘elders’ should be defeated; 
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one of the members moved that the matter be ad- 
journed till the next morning, and, in the meanwhile, 
a few intermediaries be sent to Gopalakrishna to 
wean him from his decision. 

The catastrophe was thus averted for the day 
and, in a subdued atmosphere, the House proceeded 
with the rest of the business for the day. The next 
item was the election of the Secretariat and the Exe- 
cutive. At that time there were one General Secre- 
tary and two ‘dummy Directors’, i.e. two more Se- 
cretaries who held that position nominally. To en- 
sure imiformity and proper efficiency of admini- 
stration, it was proposed that there should be only 
one post for the year; and it was acceded to, with- 
out any opposition practically. 

Two names were there-upon proposed for the 
Post of the Secretaiy, and both of them had excellent 
claims. One was Gopalakrishna who had been till 
lately General Secretary of the A.I.C.C,, and the 
other was Mr. Sambamurty, who had been General 
Secretary of the Cocanada Congress Reception Com- 
mittee and was an equally strenuous and self-effac- 
ing, though not perhaps such a brilliant, worker as 
Gopalakrishna. But Sambamurty declined the 
offer, inspite of great pressure from friends and 
patriots ; and the field was thus clear for an unoppos- 
ed return of Gopalakrishna as the Andhra Secretary. 

But, when it became inevitable that Gopala- 
krishna woiild thus become the sole Secretary, the 
elders began to think, and they, made the House 
revert to the triple Secretaryship idea! And i* waa 
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decided to have three Secretaries, instead of one I 
It was a question not of efficiaicy now, but of per- 
sonal equationing. If Sambamurthy was there, one 
would suffice; but, with Gopalakrishna as inevita- 
ble, there should be two more to bag the gamel 

Here, again. Providence provided a test. For 
the choice of the three Secretaries three names were 
proposed, among which Gopalakrishna ’s was of 
course one. For a long time there were no other 
proposals ; the President called for any more names ; 
and rang the beU ; but there were none. The time 
for nominations was over and the President stood up 
to announce the unopposed return of the three Se- 
cretaries. But just at that time Dr. Pattabhi Sita- 
ramayya slyly hinted a few minutes adjournment; 
glided up to Sambamurthy to request him to stand; 
but when he was adamant, Mr. Kaleswararao (who 
had been thrice approached previously, but thrice 
refused) was set up ; and thus for three Secretarial 
seats, there were f<nir names. Elimination of Go- 
palakrishna, however, was out of the question; and 
he still came in as one, though he himself was absent 
from the house and he had no part or lot in the 
election proceedings. And the cleverness of the 
leaders merely ousted a poor Non-Brahmin, who 
should otherwise have been there 1 

The leaders thus did their heroic best to keep 
out Gopalakrishna altogether from the Committee; 
but when that was not found possible, as a last resort, 
they tried the strength of their physical numbers, 
and pitched upon Mr. Kaleswararao as their nominee 
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for the Chief Siecretaryship. The Heuse by that 
time had become half -tired and half -deceived; and 
Mr. Kaleswararao was elected to the chief Secre- 
tary’s place. 

The news of his election was quickly communi- 
cated to Copalakrishna; and Sjt. Sambamurthy and 
one or two others went to him to induce him to 
accept the newly proffered Secretaryship. Gopala- 
krishna was not unwilling to hearken to reasonable 
persuasion; and had no objection to reconsider, if 
his services were really required by the Congress. 
He however, opined that the proferred Secretary- 
ship, i.e. as a second to Sjt. Kaleswara Bao, seemed 
to be rather a dummy affair; and, if it was proposed 
to be given him as a “sinecure” for his past services, 
then he would rather have none of the kind, because 
he could, if need be, “wipe off his own tears”, and 
a consolation-prize to him was unnecessary. On the 
other hand, if he was assured that his services were 
really needed, then he was quite prepared to come 
back ; and, as a test, he instanced that, if the admini- 
stration of certain departments, like National Edu- 
cation, Ramadandu (Volunteers) and National Ser- 
vice (Desaradhaka Bnindamu) was entrusted ^ to 
him, he would cheerfully take up the responsibility. 
The intermediaries felt satisfied with that position; 
took a letter of qualified withdrawal, couched in the 
above spirit and terms ; and returned to the meeting. 

Q-opalakrishna’s letter was conceived in a 
spirit and couched in a language which was far Be- 
yond the comprehension of the m^iocre house which 
had assembled to decide upon his destinies; and it 
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was, therefore, easily misunderstood by some and 
misinterpreted by others, a section of whom again 
proposed that Gfopalakrishna’s resignation be accept- 
ed f orth-with, adding to it now a clause that his letter 
was an ‘insult’ to the House, which wouldn’t brook 
any dictation from outside I 

A suggestion was made at that stage that Gopala- 
krishna may be sent for to explain his letter and his 
conduct of the previous day. The proposal at once 
received a general consent from the few impartials, 
who were shocked at the conduct of the ‘big guns’, 
and who were quite anxious that an honourable com- 
promise should be arrived at. The proposal, how- 
ever, raised a flutter in the dove-cotes of the elders ; 
and even the biggest of them began sulking but they 
dared not openly lead an opposition and silently 
mummed away their helplessness. 

Gopalakrishna was thus sent for; he came; and 
gave a full — some explanation of the contents of his 
letter. Adverting to the alleged ‘insult’ to the 
House, he expounded his views on “our Parliamen- 
tary privileges”, saying that, according to the Indian 
tradition, the ‘Sabha’ was a manifestation of Divi- 
nity (^'9' ) Later on, he 

alluded to the theme and quoting the Mantra-Pushpa 
version of “ :6sJ'|S5 Ilfs ” he said “where 

there are a thousand heads, i.e. lYiauy, there is God^^. 
Therefore, he dared not ‘insult’ anybody, much less 
God; and he also explained that, according to our 
tradition, one is af liberty to address a Sabha in the 
language of Kari Oioudappa, with ten moral and ten 
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;Sa ^^oTX'iS . ) and even if some- 
thing strange or out-of-the-way in his language or 
conduct was to be noticed it was in accordance with 
our traditional “Privileges’’ of a Sabha and no“ in- 
sult” was ever meant to anybody and least of all to 
the House. But if anybody should still feel uncon- 
vinced, he would apologise to the House, for the Sa- 
bha was a manifestation of God; — and, so saying, 
he prostrated himself before the Sabha I 

The scene was a soul- stirring one ; and it moved 
almost everybody who was present, barring doubtless 
the determined clique. The House, however, agreed 
to accept the terms of Gopalakrishna’s service; and 
entrusted to him the work of the departments men- 
tioned in his letter. It was a nominal victory for 
Gopalakrishna, as we shall presently see ; but it was 
there for what it was worth. It was not quite just 
to him, for all the disservice done by the leaders in 
ousting him from the A.I.C.C. and the A.P.C.C. Ge- 
neral Secretaryships; but was acquiesced in as the 
best under the circumstances. The elders themselves 
were still reluctant and grumbling, but had to give 
way for the time being, hoping, however, for ringing 
up a majority for themselves at some future time, if 
not immediately ; and thus getting reconciled for the 
day, they bided their time. 

The one outstanding feature of the meeting was 
the revelation of the extent of persecution which Go- 
palakrishna was subjected to by the elite of the An- 
dhra Congress. And if further proof is necessary, 
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it may be cited here that, though Ghopalakrishna ori- 
giaally belonged to the Guntur district, he was not 
even elected to the Provincial Congress Committee 
from that district, and perhaps that was intended to 
“cut the guardian knot’M The ostensible plea was, 
of course that Gopaiakrishna had not paid his fouT'- 
anna subscription in time for the P.C.C. elections I 
But that was perhaps no reason why great destinies 
should be summarily dismissed ; and, if it was so very 
necessary, anybody could have paid it for that mat- 
ter, or Gopaiakrishna himself would have paid it 
if it was brought to his notice. When he was thus 
ousted even from the A.P.C.C. membership, it was 
through the indulgence of a kind friend from Bez- 
wada, that Gopaiakrishna could come up even to the 
Provincial Congress Committee. But an open rup- 
ture between him and the Congress organisation was 
somehow averted in the July 1924 meeting; and it 
will be interesting to notice how he fared in his new 
role of the ‘Second Secretary’ of the A.P.O-C. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
Some A. P. C. C. Affairs. 

Technically, Gopalakrishna’s career as the ‘Se- 
cond Secretary’ of the A.P.C.C. lasted for a little 
over eleven months, i.e., from July 1924 to June 1925; 
but such were the conditions obtaining in the Com- 
mittee at that time, that he was more or less pen- 
sioned off, as soon as he took charge of the position 
and nominally dismissed in June 1925. 

In this connection, an article entitled “The Na- 
tional Work in Andhra — Retrospect” in the ‘Sa- 
dhana’ dated 11 — 1 — 1925 may be recalled, as it 
deals mainly with the conditions of Congress life 
which he had to face, and the main lines of reform 
which he ineffectually tried to introduce thereinto. 
By that time, of course, the cup of his humiliation 
was full ; and the occasion of the Belgaum Congress 
over which Mahathmaji had presided, was sought 
to be availed of by Gopalakrishna for a searching of 
hearts for making a renewed effort at the re-start- 
ing of the Nation. In view of its importance, we 
reproduce here the main contents of the article, 
before going into the details of his A-.P.C.C. career. 

“The Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 
meets on the 17th to take stock of the situation and 
lay out plans for the future. It is an important 
occasion for every Andhra nationalistic worker. He 
will do well to think and think before he will take 
another leap in the dark. 
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“May we help him to some knowledge of the si- 
tuation! 

“His Provincial Congress Coimnittee as also 
his District and Taluk Committees have been desti- 
tute not only of genuine and sufficient membership, 
not only of proper representation, nor funds or of 
any degree of acceptance or approbation of the An- 
dhra public mind, but are so crammed with cliques 
and clans which are perpetually at sixes and sevens 
with each other, that the continuance with any de- 
gree of decency of national service under the auspi- 
ces of Congress organisati >ns in Andhra Desa, has 
become well nigh impossible. The histoiy of their 
recent past makes a very sorry reading, indeed. 
Such a horrible hollowness betrayed itself through- 
out, that the most inveterate optimist can be stag- 
gered to the extent of excusing himself of even so 

much as a consideration of their condition. 

The utter failure of Gandhi Puja Nidhi ; the 

miserable collapse of many a newly started national 

institution; the total disappearance -f 

temperance work and weal; the present panic for 
khadi and spinning, despite khaddar banks, co- 
operative societies and lakhs of khadi Board money ; 
we-don’t-know-what-to-say species of confession 
at a recent meeting of Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee of its President himself of his contin- 
ued unbelief and non-participation in the principle 
and programme respectively of untouchability as 
also the clever shelving of it by the passionate khafli- 
love of Andhra Congress Aristocrat, and also the 
cruel tuDConceru of the Andhra Public } Ihe grucffome 
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poverty of the Coagress Cii’cles themselves of unity, 
not to speak of the normal non-existence of it amidst 
our general public life; — are some of the more ob- 
vious of the symptoms. 

“In their ranks, there has been no end to in- 
equity, intolerance, pettiness. Mutual jealousies 
and recriminations are a normal feature. Comrade- 
ship has not yet attained to the level of even an aspi- 
ration. While a camouflaged commercialism 
governs khadi work, a gratuitous snobbery rales the 
committee’s job. Very pious frauds both are 
which, whenever assailed, look to an invertebrate 
innocence for rescue. Two full years and the name 
and good-will of Andhra jjublic life of the period 
were mercilessly marauded. Every type of have, but 
what works its wares out of it, and every type of have 
not save the unwanted, have been hounded out. The 
pious spinner and the Satan-forsaken sinner remain 
t ) bring up stragglers. 

“All of us are accomplices. Nobody in particu- 
lar, is ‘docked’. Let us not be ashamed to own 

truth To be very charitable, let us put it 

that we have all been m(‘re soldiers. We know next 
to nothing of ‘strategy’. Somebody else guided, some- 
body else decided, somebody else drove us on and 
we marched on — and perhaps won for a while in the 
first campaign. When the second was to be com- 
menced, that somebody was not in his place and we 
flourished all our amateur talent. But this was 
thie reward. Bitter though it be^ let us swallow it 
bravely and begone, — ^to our due and proper station, 
( 38 ) 
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In future work, let us cordially make way for those 

Who dare The hour is for aU to come in 

and for the chronic to make way. 

“Should we not make a supreme effoit to bring 
in all, to make these institutions as broad-bottomed 
as possible? Should we hesitate to withdraw, if 
need arises? Let us choose, and for God’s sake, 
save ourselves from future calumny.” 

The article had the courtesy of a censure from 
the President of the Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee, who wrote: “Both the matter and the language 
of the aricle are highly objectionable and it is most 
regrettable and disappointing that you, a responsi- 
ble officer of the P.C.C. should have thought fit t© 
make such irresponsible statements. In writing and 
publishing the article, you have done great injustice 
to the very cause of the Congress in Andhradesha.” 
The President, therefore, “would strongly advise 
you (Oopalakrishna) both in your interest as well 
as in the interest of the cause which must be sacred 
both to you and to me, to withdraw the allegations 
contained in the article, or in case you cannot with- 
draw them, to clearly explain your position.” 

This call for “explanation” necessitated a reply 
from Gopalakrishjtia, which sums up his position as 
a “responsible officer of the P.C.C.” and from which 
the following extracts are quoted. In his reply 
Gopalakrislma said: 
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“I did, indeed, ‘protest against the state of af- 
fairs in the meetings of the committee itself,’ times 

without number But till now I had not the 

fortune of having a dog’s chance of hearing even 
from you. At times when I pressed for division, 
my suggestions were all snapped by tutored majori- 
ties or defeated by diplomatic compromises 

For my being a ‘responsible officer’, you certainly 
know how far I was allowed the ‘responsibility’ and 
how, since I had been appointed almost every meet- 
ing of the P.C.C. brandished a resolution of dis- 
missal. It was a story by itself how I was dragged 
as one of the secretaries. How I refused and what 
all I stipulated, how diplomatically it was adjusted, 
and how cleverly it was all defeated. For all these 
also I can quote chapter and verse, if you care to 
peruse them once again. You are and can afford to 
be a bit limnan. Can’t you see and acknowledge 
that my ‘responsibility’ as an ‘officer of P.C.C. ’ is 
a terminological inexactitude? I was supposed to 
lie doing Besaradhakas’ work, but no district was to 
deal with me, nor any attempt of mine to execute 
the resolution therefor should have any effect. I 
was supposed to be doing National Educational 
Work, and no proposal to further that could even 
get so much as a consideration at the hands of the 
committee, not to speak of its many other vicissi- 
tudes. You know the fate of the Local Boards and 
Municipalities circular Resolution. I am supposed 
to be doing the Volunteers, and you know my Rama- 
dahdu’s troublous course of fate. The way these 
‘responsibilities’ fared you certainly do know, and 
I only refrain from narrating tHe ugly detail lest 
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you should charge me with any inelegance. Res- 
ponsibility De Facto there is none. I have been 
treated as a most inconvenient, and to use the fa- 
mous appellation of ‘ Janmabhumi’, ‘disgruntled 
and turbulent Hlave-Not’, to be necked out at the 
earliest opportunity from the Committee.” And, 
after dealing with the various matters raised in his 
article and the President’s letter, he concluded: 
“Whatever I stated in the article, it all proceeded 
from the sense of ‘responsibility’, coupled with a 
severe introspection necessitated by the new era of 
public life inaugurated by Mahatmaji. Being as 
I am, one interested in the cause which ‘must be 
sacred both to you and to me’, the agony that is 
there gave expression to that and allowed itself to 

be tempered by that sense of ‘responsibility’ 

Largeness of heart and vision are necessary to eva- 
luate these, and I am sure you can never lack them. 
But if you feel you and your committee are injured 
by it, I can be human and apologise. But if you 
will oblige, I shall withdrew, not that, but my Se- 
cretaryship of the committee”. 

These extracts sum up so admirably the entire 
position and career of Gf*palakrishna in the A.P.C. 
C., that we find it difficult to add, in any way, to 
their fine sentiment or finer expression. Still, for 
the benefit of the lay reader, who may not be, at 
this distance of time, acquainted with +be “chapter 
and verse” of the main incidents, we feel compelled 
to mention a few details. 

In the Worljdng Committee meeting (of the 
A.P.C.C.) held on 7 — 1 — 19124, it may be remember- 
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ed, Gopalakrishna was entrusted with three depart- 
ments of Congress work, viz., National Workers; 
(2) National Education; and (3) Volunteers, includ- 
ing the Riamadandu. And it will be profitable to 
examine his achievement in these various depart- 
ments, in the first instance, or rather, as to how far 
his aspirations were s;)Ught to be frustrated by the 
rest of the Committee in respect of these items. 

In regard to National Service, the Secretary 
could not appoint any of the ‘workers’, nor fix their 
salaries or regulate their allowances; nor even take 
any steps to effectively control their movements or 
their work. All their reports of work had to be sub- 
mitted to the other ‘Working Secretary’, who, if it 
pleased him, could forward it to his colleague. Go- 
palakrishna coidd not regulate or interfere with the 
pay-bills or the travelling allowances of these wor- 
kers ; and one instance, at least, was known wherein 
the salaries were enhanced without Jiny reference 
either to the Secretary-in-charge or even the Com- 
mittee itself. Finance was in charge of the Work- 
ing Secretary; and, as funds dwindled down, the 
ranks ' f the workers had gradually thinned and the 
department itself soon became non-fuvetio. 

Secondly, as regards National Education. At 
the time we were speaking of there were a number 
,)f these lower and highei* national schools, and Go- 
nalakrishna felt that they could have absolutely no 
future worth the namb, if some system had not been 
devised; and he accordingly propounded a scheme 
whereby the Local Boards in Andhra might “im- 
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mediately undertake the financing of the existing 
National schools unconditionally, leaving all ques- 
tions of curricula, superintendence, discipline etc., 
in the hands of the local Congress organisations un- 
til such time as may be deemed necessary for safe- 
guarding the strictly national character of these in- 
stitutions.” In an explanatory Note, he added: 
“The point is that, as every type of educational acti- 
vity must be welcome to all, the prevention from 
closing down, for want of funds, of the existing na- 
tional schools is the first consideration before an 
agreement on other questions is reached.” In the 
same scheme, he further elaborat('d his idea thus: 
“There are as many as a hundred national schools 
in the Andhra Pro^dnce and it is time that we con- 
solidate the activities of these institutions and se- 
cure for them a common aim and governance 

It is indeed a University we have to organise with 
these schools affiliated in the first instance and 
with some of the most important of them, such as 
the Andhra Jatccya Kalasala of Masulipatam and 
Sree G-andhi Maha Vidyalayam of Ellore as its 
fully equipped University Colleges. This Avould 
incidentallv render unnecessary any Government 
effort in the matter of education and tlv abiding 
Congress view in this behalf will have been adequa- 
tely realised. This can be accomplished only by a. 
powerful participation of all the existing Boards 
and Municipalities in the Andhradesha.” 

This interesting scheme had a tale to tell of it- 
self ; and as the instance was typical, we shall nar- 
rate its fate in some detail. * 
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As soon as the P.C.C. meeting was finished on 
7 — 7 — 24 :, Gopalakrislma and Sjt. G. Harisarvotha- 
ma Rao, discussed together a comprehensive scheme 
for the capture and working of the Local Boards 
and Mmiicii^alities in the Andhradesa; a rough 
draft was prepared and signed by both the Secreta- 
ries, and it was ari*anged that, after the final touches 
were given, it sh )uld be sent to Mr. Kaleswara Rao, 
the ‘Working Secretary’ and the President so that 
the scheme might go out with the full authority and 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Executive. 
The scheme itself was finally ready by about July- 
end ; and Gopalakrislma had even a casual talk about 
it with his Bewada colleagme, the Winking Secre- 
tary of the Committee. But while this scheme was 
being got ready, the Working Secretary hurriedly 
drew up a scheme himself, without the knowledge 
either of Gopalakrishna or of Sjt. Harisarvothama 
Rao; got it printed over-night; and, in spite of re- 
quests to postpone its issue, he despatched it post- 
haste — evidently not to miss the first Prize from the 
public I 

On its merits, the scheme of the Working Se- 
cretary was a common-place plea for the cap- 
ture of the Local Boards, and for their ( neon raging 
the Congress Constructive Programme of Khaddar, 
Untouchability, Hindi and National Education etc.. 
Its originator, frankly, had neither the vision nor 
even the grit for adumbrating a really original 
scheme or for enforcing it into dynamic and effec- 
tive action. And its sole achievement, possibly, was 
just to prevent a scheme which was as brilliant in 
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expression as it was deeply conceived and clearly 
laid down in all its details. 

In order to understand the significance of the 
scheme of Gopalakrishna it is necessary to notice 
at least a few aspects relative thereto. For re- 
alising, what he called, “the imminent coalescence 
of all national effort”, he envisaged that a supreme 
effort was necessary the first stage of which, so far 
as the locally * self -governing’ bodies were concern- 
ed, he declared, was: 

“i. A clear and finn declaration on the part of 
the existing Boards that the funds at their disposal 
is National Property 

“ii. In cases of defection, the electors shall 
bring into existence another Council or Board con- 
sisting of members freshly elected and pledged to 
carry on unflinchingly their wishes. And if the 
defecting Council refuses to yield, the electors must 
be induced to refuse the taxes to the said defecting 
Board and must be educated to transfer their allegi- 
ance to that of their own choice, to whom they shall 
entrust the carrying on of all business. This would 
entail the reopening of the question of mass civil 
disobedience and the nation can thus be rejuvenated 
on to the great sacrifice it has reserved for its Swa- 
raj.” 


The implications of the plan can be clearly 
grasped by the following further references thereto: 
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‘‘(6) That a vigorous propaganda be immedi- 
ately started amongst the electors and the elected to 
enable them to understand and realise the impera- 
tive necessity of working the constructive pro- 
gramme by means of the various Boards and Muni- 
ciijalities, even in defiance of overt or covert Go 
vernmental interference thereto; and in case such 
obstruction actually <^)btains, the electors shall forth- 
with repudiate all connection with the Government 
and elect a fresh Board or Municipal Council as the 
case may be, which shall function as the duly con- 
stituted one, and shall be responsible to no other 
but the electors’ authority. In this contingencyf 
the electors and tax-payei’s generally shall be vigo- 
rously canvassed to traiisfei* allegiance to these 
newly constituted bodies with the resulting obliga- 
tion of paying rents, taxes or cesses as well to 
them”, 

“In conclusion, we wish to submit that it is 
time that we direct our attention towards a speedy 
nationalisation, thorough and comjdete, of all the 
Boards and Municipalities in the Andhradesha. 
‘Self-governing’ institutions must be made to mean 
what they profess to be. It is a not unwarranted 
comment that if we had concentrated national at- 
tention during the great campaigning of 1921 upon 
annexing all Local Bodies to the Congress, the fall 
of the main fortresses of the bureaucracy would 
have been rendered easy. The attack which was 
directed against these was vanquished or was at 
least successfully withstood, chiefly through th© 
instrumentality of these quasi'^c^cial and qjiuiid- 
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non-official bodies which constituted themselves as 
the outer defences of the bureaucratic citadel. The 
Congress, indeed, scored against the main force but 
was overpowered unseen from behind by the orga- 
nised strength' of these, diffused uimoticcd through- 
out every capillary of the national life The 

Congress organizations in the Andhi adesh ought 'to 
be ready with all their i-esources at their command 
to place themselves at the disposal of the Boards 
for realising the immediate coalescence of all na- 
tional effort. The fight with the bureaucracy in 
this respect, though it is the brown variety that we 
have to engage, would be more subtle if at least 
equally arduous. And we have to prepare for a 
situation not unlike that during the year 1921, with 
all its scenes and Satyagrahams.” 

We believe enough has been said already to 
convince the reader that what Gopalakrishna was 
aiming at in his scheme was the thin end of the 
wedge of a really revolutionary principle and policy 
whose effects it is hardly possible to exaggerate for 
a country-wide National movement. 

Fancy I A Nation-wide campaign of Chirala- 
Peralas all over India! Declaring allegiance to 
SWaraj! And, what is more, in every town, taluk 
and district actually organising parallel Boards! 
And yet, this was the real import of a Gopalakrishna 
Scheme of capturing Local Boards; and how dif- 
ferent it was from the Hindi-Spinning-Yoting Ad- 
dresses or passing condemnatory Res^'lutions — 
Scheme of the Worlmig Secretary ! And yet the 
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latter had effectively prevented even the conside- 
ration of a scheme fraught with such far-reaching 
results! 

Similar was the story of the “troublous fate'' 
of Bamadandu. We have alluded to it more than 
once in the previous pages. For a long time it was 
not even recognised as a “peaceful and legitimate" 
organisation. At last, it was “admitted" as one of 
the forms of “volmiteers" working under the Con- 
gress. In 1924, Gopalakrishna carried on a vigo- 
rous propaganda in the cause of Bamadandu at 
Alamur, Madugula, Kovvur etc., and even the 
Andhra Provincial Conference which met at Mad- 
ras in October 1924, passed a resolution favouring 
the B,amadandu. Therefore, one would expect a 
glorious prospect for the Bamadandu, when Go- 
palakrishna became the Secretary in charge of 
Volunteers! 

But “Volunteers" was in his portfolio; Finance 
was somebody else’s. At first, he got an apologetic 
grant of a Hundred or two ; but there were four 
other members of the Volunteer Board to bind his 
.discretion, and actually the departmental clerk was 
disbanded after the second month! Gopalakrishna 
proposed the printing of a Bnmadandu scheme in 
Telugu and English; but the Board wouldn't move 
after the Telugii version was finished! Likewise, 
he hoped to send a contingent of 1,116 of the Rama- 
dandu volunteers to Belgaum, where Mahatmaji 
was presiding over the Congress sessions in Decem- 
ber; but, as the Secretary-in-charge, he could not 
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have axiy discretion in the matter of eonsulting the 
Beeeptiou Committee authorities. Again, he pro- 
posed to make Ramnagar the headquarters of both 
the Provincial Congress and the Ramadandu, and 
he even offered a plot of land for the purpose ; but 
the proposition could not even be “talked out” on 
the floor of the House! 

The above was apart from so many other 
things of almost daily occurrence; and there was 
trouble over every trifling matter where he was con- 
cerned. Every T.A. Bill of tlie Secretary or of his 
Assistant was made the t )pic of a big controversy; 
the honorarium attached to his Assistant was abo- 
lished within a few months, — though the Working 
Secretary’s Assistant was to continue; and even the 
Clerk was given the go-bye in December or January. 
The Chief, of course, continued nominally for some- 
time longer, and, after a sleepy existence for some 
more months, in May 19125, the records were taken 
away from him ; and next month, he was formally 
ousted from his legal position — nay, he was not 
even elected to the Executive Committee for the new 
year!' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Rearrival at Ranmagar. 

Gopalakrishna, it may be remembered, went to 
Bezwada early in 1923 for the purpose of starting one 
or two daily papers ; and latterly he was stuck up at 
the place firstly owing to the A.I.C.O. work and 
latterly owing to the A.P.C.C'S. But now both of 
them had practically proved “miserable failures’'; 
and, in the meanwhile, his health also began to fail, 
so much so, a sort of “chronic malaria” began troubl- 
ing him incessantly ; and all these made him think 
once more of going back to Ramnagar. And it was 
how it happened. 

On the 28th October 1924, Gopalakrishna return- 
ed from Madras; and on 2 — 11 — 24 he wrote to a 
friend: “I am now (9. 30 A.M.) leaving for Guntur, 
and after putting things in order there, shall pack 

up and everything thither. Only to-day I am 

able to shift about, and I must first go to Ranma- 
gar”. 


Again on 9 — ^11 — 24: “As usual, contrary to the 
announced programme, I jumped in here (Ramna- 
gar) bag and baggage, on the very day on which 
you would suppose me going to Guntur. I haven’t 
been to Guntur yet! And don’t know either when 
I would be going thither ! There is now nothing left 
of me at Bezwada, except a few forlorn hopes 
which, by the way seem to be pretty chronic in thieir 
persistence®. 
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One of liis letters of a slightly later date con- 
tains a description of his mind about this time. It 
speaks of his condition in March and April 1925; 
but it was equally true of his transitional career 
when he left Bezwada for Ramnagar. And he 
writes in his letter dated 13 — 4 — 25: “I have not 
ntarted the medicine yet as I have to make up the 
wherewithal for it. There is yet absolutely no im- 
provement in health, and it is probably getting worse, 
but I shan’t prophesy anjdhing. I remain yet the 
same old irascible invalid, whose premature senility 
ever cries out for a juvenile philosophy — playful, 
ardent and yet supremely wise, — and both indulge 
in cursing the fates and nursing my bad temper. 
I am growing terribly pessimistic, — in the philoso- 
phic sense of the term ; inclined to be very self- 
centred, growing introspective perhaps. One 
thing seems to stand out pretty plainly. There is 
transition in my character and content. I feel it. 
More daring or desperation, more of decision or 
downrightness, more contentment or compromise; 
I can’t definitely say what it is I am getting into. 
But the feel of either is on. Shall we hope for the 
be«t!” 

There was an occurrence about this time which 
shows that his health had completely broken down 
even by the middle of 1924. He had been getting 
bad attacks of malaria for one or two years pre- 
viously; and while he was still in Bezwada, about 
July and August 1924, he was getting it more or 
less persistently, .on every alternate day. One 
evening he liad no fever, and as it was pleasant, he 
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desired to go on a short walk. A friend accompanied 
him for chit-chat; and hardly had they walked a 
furlong, when he fell down and swooned! Aftei 
some effort, he came back to senses, sat awhile and 
renewed the walk. But a little more distance, and 
he was down again. Neitli r he nor his friends rea- 
lised that he had really become so weak as that; for 
outwardly he was pulling on bravely, despite poverty 
persecution, or even disease, vvhi<'h were all as noth- 
ing before his high spirits. For at least a year or 
more, in his all-India tours or his Bezwada career 
the motor car or the jntka was always ready at hand; 
and he ■ did not attempt to walk any considerable 
distance at all during this period ! True, it meant 
both a cost and a cover for his disease; but he 
indulged in it freely ; and, in the (oul, he himself 
was surprised at the prostration which came upon 
him. 


In October, despite ill-hcalth, he had to 
undertake a trip to Madras in connection with the 
Andhra Conferences, which was of varied interest. 
The Conferences themselves were quite a tame 
affair, except for the interludes of mirth and merri- 
ment introduced by Gopalakrishna in his speeches 
now and then. But there were two matters of inter- 
est to a reader of Gopalakrishna ’s story — and both 
of them were extra-conferential. One wms relative 
to his health, and the other about an interesting, 
albeit pathetic, letter which he wrote to Mr. (now 
Sir) Allady Krishnaswamy Ayya, who is well- 
known for his charities. Gopalakrishna was in need 
of money; and he desired to avail himself of his viidt 
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to Madras for seeing a few friends, among whom 
Mr. Allady was one. An engagement was fixed up, 
but Gopalakrishna was a bit indisposed, and he 
therefore wrote a letter and sent it through a 
friend. The letter was kindly retuined by 
Mr. Krishnaswamy Ayya, together with his contri- 
bution; and if Gtopalakrishna was thankful to 
Mr. Ayya for the latter, we are certain, posterity 
will be grateful for the gift of the letter itself, 
which is largely auto-biographical and which reads 
thus: 


‘‘I feel I can take advantage of my ])resence in 
Madras and renew my application for help. I am 
quite in the street, and need very urgent succour. 
It is just a human proposition and based on no other 
fact or fancy. Once upon a time, you remember, I 
had approached you in the roll of a canvasser of a 
limited company and that has now blown off, as 
none would patronise that. That was just an at- 
tempt in the modem style to beg, and I little knew, 
that, to be successful in that, the beggar needs to be 
rich, and never poor. I now, therefore, try the 
style I inherited, the ancient style. And I wmn’t 
beg of many, and this is also of the ancient form. 
Modernity to this extent, of course, I choose to adopt, 
viz., I won’t be a perpetual beggar. The reason 
why I found myself in this style is very simple. I 
felt I was called upon to die when I had first joined 
the Non-cooperation, but now I learn I have to live. 
This is a terrible prospect, — especially for a 
dreamer, and particularly in these days. Dreamers 
v«reTe perpetual beggars in ancient times and the Na- 
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tion had acknowledged responsibility for their weal. 
Now-a-days a beggar himself is a problem and per- 
petual beggary, a species of insanity. 

“I have been originally of very modest means, 
of which my education argued for a three-fourths, 
and the rest is answered by my ‘serving the country’. 
I took none from the Congress funds, being too sus- 
picious and superstitious, it always used to haunt 
my mind that 99 per cent of Congress funds is taint- 
ed, whatever this word may mean. And even as the 
losing gambler who holds on to the play to the very 
last desjjite his terrific drift to bankruptcy, I stuck 
on, but the moment has come when gamblers, cranks 
and madmen must make way to wisdom and hurry 
back to their asylums or asrams or avasanams. I 
have one such thing at the above address (Ramana- 
gai*, Chirala P,0.) I feel it can be kept going by get- 
ting some three thousand rupees all told. Anyway 
I fancy I can kei p floating my own life with that 
capital, denying myself many hobbies, including the 
one of public or national service. I thought of ap- 
proaching just a few gentlemen, who understand, in 
order to make this up. Success or failure, I shall 
try to be sane. I don’t worry further. I would pre- 
fer a refusal from these, to help from an interested 
patron. Some of the big guns of Andhra National 
Service have been insanely jealous of me, and helped 
me to the present plight by interfering with every 
attempt of mine to live, — of course a life perfectly 
independent <'f their patronage. I don’t curse them 
as this heli)ed me to reduce all my ambitions to their 
very legitimate proportions. 
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“I have now to look out and you are one to look 
to. If you care to help me, kindly do it at once, as, 
I repeat, I am quite in the street. Don’t expect in 
return anything but a blessing. Bolshevistik beg- 
gary can promise no dividends. I only ask leave to 
live. I feel you can bear with my intrusion.” 

This letter fully describes the transition in the 
life and career of Gopalakrishna just on the eve of 
his jumping out of his Bezwada ‘Asram’; and in its 
autobiographical, as well as literary value perhaps it 
is unrivalled throughout the range of his inch and 
philosophic store-house of letters. 

There was also another incident, relative to his 
health, which reveals the desperation to which he 
had been reduced at this time. His health, we have 
already seen, was getting from bad to worse ; and off 
find on he was having a little low fever coupled 
with some cough. Doctors diagnosed it as ‘chronic 
malaria’ and treatment was prescribed accordingly. 
But a ‘lay’ friend who was with him had a half- 
suspicion that it might be Tuberculosis. He didn’t 
desire to divulge his suspicions to Gopalakrishna 
directly; but he took the good “Burra Saheb” 
(Mr. Burra Satyanarayana of Madras) into confi- 
dence, who kindly arranged through Col. Ganpat Rai 
for an X-Ray Examination in the General Hospital. 
It was d^ired that Gopalakrishna should stay for 
a day or two previously in the Royapettah Hospital, 
for purpose of medical observation, and Col. Rai 
arranged a seat in the ‘European ward’, to which 
Gopalakrishna was admitted on the 27th October, 
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at about 3.30 p.m. His friends left him at the hos- 
pital and came to Mr. Burra’s which was barely a 
furlong off j and witliui five minutes more, Gopala- 
krishna huiiself was back to tell everybody “he 
would rather go to jail than to hospitall” When he 
was in Britain, he was in a Scotch hospital for some 
months; but even the First class ward in a premier 
hospital in his own country now appeared to him 
but the replica of a hell-block. He wouldn’t listen 
to any argument ; and, by the evening mail, he packed 
off to Bezwadal 

The incident is important, not only because it 
shows the state of Gopalakrishna’s mind and the 
ways of his conduct ; but it prevented the only chance 
for an early diagnosis of the fell disease which was 
ultimately declared as such by doctors only twenty 
months later! The friend who was with Gopala- 
krishna, indeed tried a number of times to get some 
expert opinion about his case ; but every time either 
God or Gopalakrishna ijrevented a decision. The 
‘big Bhoy’ Dr. Mallaparazu, was begged to go and 
examine his illustrious ‘friend’; but his Taluk Con- 
gress work was evidently moi*e pressing and import- 
ant! Doctor Gurumurthy of Rajahmundry, after 
many trials on his own part came to Ramnagar, took 
two drops of blood on two glass slides for microsco- 
pic examination ; but a thief stole away the purse 
containing these slides as well as the Doctor’s tickets 
and money ! Two more slides were sent subsequently 
by post; but they were broken in transit. 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya who was consulted confi- 
dentially by the same friend examinM Gopalakrishna 
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and declared him about November 1924 as not tuber- 
cular; said it was a case of asthma; and probably 
recommended tobacco as a remedy. Later on, i.e. 
after Gopalakrishna died, the talented Editor of 
the ‘ Janmabhumi’, in an obituary note, wrote a 
homily on ‘‘laymen and quack doctors” who diagnos- 
ed Gopalakrishna ’s ailment in its earlier stages as 
asthma, but it was really consumption! And, if we 
remember rightly, Dr. Pattabhi was the only person 
who diagnosed it as asthma, pure and simple, though 
several gave it out as chronic or incipient malarial 

There were other attempts at getting at a correct 
diagnosis of Gopalakrishna ’s disease by “quack- 
doctors”; as well as by degree-holders ; and one brilli- 
ant young friend, in particular, of the latter cadre, 
repeatedly examined the blood and phlegm of Go- 
palakrishna and every time declared that it was full 
of malarial germs I And it was not actually till 
June 19(26 when Major Shastry came and examined 
him and finally declared it was a case of advanced 
Tubercle! 

Such, briefly, was the position of Gopalakridina 
when he arrived at Ramnagar in November 1924, 

Ramnagar! what a congeries of associations it 
raises in one’s mind I What mixed feelings of plea- 
sure and of pain, of glory and of grief, of hope and 
of disappointment! For it was the place of Gopala- 
krishna ’s aspiration, and at the same time, it became 
the cremation-ground of all his hopes — and actually 
the burning ghat leven of his physical frame 1 From 
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one stand-point it had the most expansive landscape 
of the sun, moon, air and water; yet it is also a mere 
and sheer desert. Here he conducted his glorious 
Chirala campaign: yet it all ended in miserable 
failure and today a ‘Swarajist Chairman’ presides 
ovee the very same Municipality which he wanted to 
destroy ! Here be attempted once, twice and thrice, to 
build those temples and that Goshti which were the 
dream of his life ; and here it was that they receded 
the more, the more be de.sired to see them realised. 
H^ere he longed to create that Kingdom of God, to 
bring up, as he put it once, that ‘Paradise upon 
Earth’ which has been the aspiration of a Buddha 
and Christ, of a Mohemad and of Sree Aurabindo; 
but even the Gods who were to preside over the work, 
in spite of every endeavour, chose to sink into the 
Earth’s bowels and remain ever in the Nirguna 
state I Here it was that he came repeatedly as to a 
Hydro, to regain his lost health; but every time he 
came, he became worse and worse, and in order to 
escape from a veritable ‘Hell on Earth’, he had to 
make out an exit in spite of his solemn resolves to 
“fix himself up in Ramnagar”, till at last he settled 
down in Guntur and diedl Lastly, here it was that 
his earthy bones and ashes had been mated with 
their kindred dust ; but at the same time, it was here 
that his glorious Spirit, like the famous Phoenix, has 
had a Resurrection and his Birth-day — JayantM — 
has been regularly celebrated these six years since 
his death! A bundle of strange contrasts! Yet 
that was Ramnagar! And it is Life! For “R(am- 
nagar is just a place to live”, — ^in other words, to 
lire in an undying, immortal sense. And no wonder, 
that that great man of Madras, Sriman S. Sreeni- 
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v^a Iyengar who presided over the first year’s fune 
tion, fittingly declared: 

“This place (Ramnagar) is sacred. The youth 
of Andhra must remember it. And the youth )f 
other countries alsol” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The ^‘Pew Forlorn Hjopes at Dezwada”. 

Gopalakrishna arrived in Ranmagar early in 
November 1924, just after three years of interreg- 
num, one of which was spent in jail, and the other 
two in sowing wild Congress oats in the country. 
After his arrival there, he settled the preliminaries 
of things at home, commenced a regular course of 
treatment, and for a time it appeared as though he 
was recuperating ! Then there were the personal 
affairs of selling some lands and repa 3 dng old debts 
which fully engaged his time and attention ; and 
about the middle of November he even went to Bom- 
bay to attend the Unity Conference, where he joined 
the Swarajya Party. Next month, with the help of 
a small subsidy from the Party Exchequer, he reviv- 
ed his hopes of starting the ‘Sadhana’ and the ‘Rama- 
dandu’, an English and a Telugu weekly and Tri- 
weekly respectively; and in pursuit of these “forlorn 
hopes”, he spent another period of experimentation 
Avhich ended in a further disillusioning of his already 
disillusiimed mind, about the futility of otir egotisti- 
cal endeavours, and eventually he emerged out of it 
a most chastened spirit though, it is sad to reflect 
that Indian journalism is so much the poorer for the 
failure of his efforts. And here is a brief story of 
these journalistic ventures of Gopalakrishna. 

It may be remembred that Gopalakrishna de- 
sired to bring out two papers, entitled the ‘Sadhana^ 
one in English and one in Telugu, as early as 1919 
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at CMrala, and be actually obtained permission from 
the authorities for the publication of those journals. 
But the political storms which had burst in tiie coun- 
try soon after drowned those journals which were 
lost for a good length of time; and when they were 
tried to be salvaged five years later, the Telug’’ 
journal was found altogether lost while the English 
‘Sadhana’ had only a four- weeks’ career, when it 
was finally ship-wrecked. 

The first issue of the English weekly came out 
after much struggle on the 26th December 1924; and 
‘Sadhana’ ‘‘a Journal of National Idealism” intro- 
duced itself thus: “We make no apology for 

laimching out on the ocean of Thought our little 
bark — the ‘Sadhana’. We are not unaware of the 
existence of many a strong sea-worthy vessel, ope- 
rating on the High Seas, or gliding on the charted 
track. We shall certainly profit by their fortunes. 
But let us be pardoned, we shall sail on in our own 
right. We bow to the adept, we admire the expert, 
we comrade the alert, and we help the inert. If we 
are superfluous, the fault is of the Maker. If we 
are freshers, we deserve well of the public. And we 
shall sail on undaunted by the cruel uncertainties of 
a prospect and unflattcred by the generous indul- 
gence of a fortune. Whenever we are in sight, we 
crave the indulgence of fellow-sailors, but ever 
demand the homage of the waves. We shall have 
humility enough to know the ocean is shoreless, un- 
fathomable, unsafe. We shall have the courage to 
realise we have to sail, nevertheless. We diall be 
proud to receive admonition, humble to accept direc- 
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tion, but impudent to utter the Truth — as, of course, 
it shows itself to us. Intolerant of the puritanic, 
and hiunan towards the sinful, we shall conceal none 
of our infirmities, howsoever offensive to current 
taste. We shall test it by its capacity for accommo- 
dation, by its concern for conviction, by its yeamiag 
for life, — Life, exalted and debased, noble and mean, 
blessed and cursed, albeit life. We shall revere the 
past, fondle the future, but pursue the present, the 
present that is the concrete of Time. We pose no 
proselytisers, we pursue no policies, and protest no 
poverty. We shall never be clever but ever be for- 
givers. We admit hate, if life-furthering, and shun 
love, if self-stultifying, but endeavour to adjust and 
aid both the creatures of Providence — even as the 
great Sankara did, one in the throat and one in the 
heart. Before Insolence Divine, we do bend ; of the 
meanest of God’s creatures we refuse not mercy. 
With the supreme conviction that we are but a tiny 
drop in the Ocean, we beg leave to negotiate a humble 
neighbourliness of our environment”. 

In an article entitled ‘Our Ideal”, he quoted the 
“traditional, abiding and unalterable Hope of our 
race”, conveyed in the Su'ctstM-Vakyam, which, he 
described, as “our National Anthem”, “the refrain 
of all human endeavour in this part of the planet 
ever since man became conscious of the possibilities 
of his progress,” and translated it in these words: 

“Peace be unto all people! 

May the Lords of the Earth set their rule along 
righteous paths. 

Plenty ever to Brahmin and Cow 
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Bliss to all worlds!” 

Paraphrasing it still further, he wrote: “To 
secure general wealj to ensure righteous rule; to 
build and shield the Brahmana and the Cow; to in- 
vest all Lokas , — all states of existence or conscious- 
ness with an active sovereignty of Peace, is the quin- 
tessence of the typical Indian aspiration. It need 
hardly be said. This is our Ideal/* 

Descending to realities, he proceeded to state: 
“But its translation into the realm of the practical 
and an enunciation of the resulting method and pro- 
- gramme must be reserved to a future occasion. Suf- 
fice it here to say that we shall work, in our own 
humble way, for a synthesis <^f our cultural and 
social existence strictly in accordance with the 
mbving spirit of the Time and the age-long tradi- 
tions of our race. In the realm of polities, we have 
set befbre ourselves to work for the Swarajist pro- 
gramme”. “But at the same time” he was careful 
to add: “our four years’ experience, invaluable in 
itself, as relating to the social psychology of our 
people, showed that unless we. centralise or, what is 
the same thing, synthesise or religionise all the va- 
ried activities of the National life, giving indeed the 
social and educational aspects the necessary empha- 
sis, We shall not be able to advance to any decent 
stage in our onward progress. To achieve any 
tangible gain even in the political effort, we feel we 
must mobilise the activities of every conceivsible type 
of tefo^rm, be it social, educational or cultural, so as 
to ensure strength and sufficiency to the Movement. 

The most unmediate concern, next of course 

to our political work, is to reorganise and consolidate 
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Hindu society. Thje general Hindu-lduslij^-Sikh- 
Parsee etc. Unity is indeed an almost primary (Con- 
cern of every one inclined to do Ms liumble service 
to the country ; but, we are sure, nothiag tangible oir 
substantial can be done in this direction unless and 
until the Hindu Society is cleansed off its awful 
anaemia and utter ungodliness. And the urgency 
of this task cannot be exaggerated”. Again, it 
bears repetition that Hindu society must first be 
attended to and those of us who are Hindus will do 
well to look out, to look back and look deej) into our 
historic consciousness — our Kanna — and fix their 
gaze on our traditional form of aspiiation. The only 
way to accomplish this is to rescue and rejuvenate 
Hindu society and to reorganise it in accordance 
with the great Ideal (of Adwaita Thathiva) handed 
down to us through ages”. 

How near these words to those of Sree Aura- 
binda Ghosh just at this time! For the great Yogi 
is reported to have told Lala Lajpati Rai: “On one 
question, he (Sree Aurabindo) seemed to be fairly 
positive, namely, the necessity of organising and 
strengthening the Hindu community. As far as I 
remember, his own words were these: ‘You must 
organise and strengthen the Hindu community 
without creating an atmosphere of hostility towards 
the Muhammadan community because, after all, both 
the communities have to live in India”. 

Adverting to the methods, Gopalakrishna, in 
the same article, referred to Sri Sankara’s Admtita. 
Thathwa, and, after pointing out that centuries have 
elapsed since the days of Sankaracharya and “the 
'snGre Hindu humanity has been enriched with such 
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infinite variety of human experience that the time 
now seems ripe for another great and perhaps final 
effort to be forthwith undertaken”. This “great and 
perhaps final effort” has been more clearly defined 
as “a catastrophic overhaul of Indian Society” — 
“Verily we have the movement and the men to sound 
the gong and summon the faithful to a hearty social 
embrace”. 

The first issue also contained an article on the 
“Men of the Moment”, i.e. Mahatma Gandhi, Pundit 
Moitilal Nehru and Desabandhu Das, and a reprint 
of his abortive Local Boards’ Scheme referred to in 
a previous chapter. The paper was published at 
Belgaum when the Congress had just ratified the 
Pact between the Swarajists and the No-changers, 
and the first issue placed in the hands of Gandhi ji, 
whose blessings Gopalakrishna eagerly sought for 
and possibly is yet to receive. 

The second issue came witli just a week’s holi- 
day, after his return from Belgaum and it was mostly 
a Congress number; and in it, too, there was really 
too much, if not of ‘confei'encing’, at least of confe- 
rence-reviewing. But the attempt to elevate even our 
congressional life to the level of Idealism was there 
in every line and every word of the issue. Thus, 
take any page. And we will find the writer is dis- 
coursing more upon Ideals than upon a Congress or 
Conference Resolutions. “When an organisation is 
about to evolve into an organism, the surest sign is 
an unreserved and unerring submission to the loving 
direction or possession of a personality, a personality 
that is not a mere pronoun”. “Even as the appear- 
ance of prime integers at every evolutionary juncture 
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of numerals, personalities appear for effecting the 
correct evolution.” “Distrust of personalities is a 
chronic infirmity of every democracy”. “Mahatma 
Gandhi is himself a ‘Poem of Pity’.” “Swaraj is 
the theme of a new UpaniShad”. “A gathering of 
20 to 30,000 people is a divine Presence s 

“'Jlie illumined facade in the Congress pa- 
vilion is an aesthetic improvement.” “The Swaraj 
Congress will, we venture to prophesy, beat the 
splendour of a thousand Wembleys.” 

The third issue contained an article on what 
may be called the “Name of our New Religion”, 
whether it should be “Hindu, or Ary a, or Brahmin- 
Which?” the discussion on which was continued in 
the next issue. The same number also began two 
series of articles on (1) National Education; and 
(2) the ‘Confessions of a Convict’; — the first of 
which was continued in the next issue, but the second 
was lost somewhere with the printers. The fourth 
number came a week late, owing evidently to the 
Editor’s ill-health ; but even so it was certainly “Bet- 
ter late than Never”. A reprint of his views on 
“Our Social Problem” is to be found in the fourth 
issue, which, unfortunately ])rov(‘d to be the last. 
Gopalakrishna’s illness increased; funds dwindled 
away; public support was lacking; and there was 
none else to take his place. And thus ‘Sadhana’ 
attained its ‘Siddhi’. As Gopalakrishna himself 
would say, want of Sadhana killed the ^Sodluina^ 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
From the Human to the Divine Path 

“Ramadandu” will apijear when it has to. 
Meanwhile let us be secure in Ramachandra”. 

— Gopalakrishna. 

In the Maha Bhagavatam, there is an episode 
wherein the Elephant King, Cajendra, fought with 
his adversary, Makari or the Crocodile, in the waters 
for a long time, — evidently it was a naval battle — and 
when all his animal weapons were of no avail, he 
turned hi^ mind finally towards God and surrender- 
ed himself to His mercy. And similar was the plight 
of Gopalakrishna after the failure of his journalistic 
ventures. 

He described his positioh about this time in a 
letter to one Mr. Jagapati Yarma, from which the 
following may be extracted. “Ever since my release 
from jail I have propagated the Gospel of a Uni- 
versal Brahmanism in various places. But except 
to two or three intimate friends of mine the proposi- 
tion was not even considered as worthy of attention 
by our people. To me, how('ver, it became a passion 
of my soul and though I tried to supress it in myself 
I found it irresistible and felt convinced that this is 
the most important of all niir tasks before the comi- 
try. I have endeavoured to withdraw myself com- 
pletely from the political field; but after long wait- 
ing, when I had at last freed myself to attend to this 
most pressing, sacred work, alas! I am struck down 
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by Providence and rendered helpless by illness. 
And when every effort has thus failed, what struck 
my mind was that, being unable to meet my people 
and tell them about their primary DJharma, the only 
way of fulfilling my long-cherished Ideal and mis- 
sion was by building those Temples of God who em- 
bodies the people, and to present my Brahmana 
Smriti to His hearing and to leave the world with 
an easy conscience.” (Translated) 

Such, generally-spealcing, was the position 
after he gave up his jjapevs and turned his mind 
towards God and the Temple-to Temple and Tem- 
ple and nothing else but the Temple; but we must 
examine the transition in a slightly greater detail. 

It may be remembered that throughout Janu- 
ary, 1925 after he returned from Bel gaum, he was 
busy with the ‘Sadhana’; and, on 2nd February, 
after giving the articles for the fourth issue to the 
Press, he started on a pilgrimage to Antarvedi in 
the Godavary district where he was invited by the 
friends of the Rajole (Congress Committee. His 
health was a bit tr 3 dng at this time : but all the same 
he went, because it was ‘Rama-karyam’, i.e., God’s 
work, — and he went with family. His hosts made 
thf' journey as smooth and comfortable as they could 
and they gave him good rest between station and 
station and avoided many demonstrations and pub- 
lic meetings which would otherwise have become in- 
evitable ; all the same, he had to deliver two or 
three discourses; three public spewhes; and endless 
conversation throughout that week’s Journeying 
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in the district. But Gopalakrishna felt blessed, be- 
cause he could pay his Darshan to the Lord Sri Na- 
rasimha, and perhaps he delivered to him his own 
humble mission, as he had done previously to Sree 
Banganadha, and prayed for the destTOction of all 
the “Empires of egoism which desecrate this God's 
beautiful earth.” For Narasimha was the Terrible 
God of our Scriptures, and Gopalakrishna, it may 
be remembered, was at oik' tim{' believing and hop- 
ing that Gandhiji himself would one day exhibit the 
qualities of Baudm, Bhayanaka and Bhihhatsa, in 
order to complete his “God-hood”. And the great 
God seems to have responded, too, for immediately 
afterwards, Gopalakrishna gave up “all thoughts 
of Congress, Swarajya Party, everything,” includ- 
ing his pa])ers, and set himself to the building of 
two temples, which too eventually had to be aban- 
doned. 

From Antarvedi, he proceeded to Raj ole, Ama- 
lapuram, Cocanada and Rajahmundry on a Swa- 
raj Party mission; and even during this visit he 
invited some friends to the Temples — installation 
ceremony at Ramanagar, whose date he would an- 
nounce shortly. He returned home about the 12th 
February, and on 19th he wrote: “The foundation 
ceremony of the two temples (Siva and Vishnu, 
under the names respectively of Ramalingeswara- 
swamy and Sree Kodanda Ramachandramurty) 
has been fixed for the 5th of March (Phalguna 
Suddha Dasami) 9 a.m. I have not yet. issued in- 
vitations as the planting is not yet done. I propose 
tc invite just a of our comrades and friend?. 
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The universal invitationing may be reserved for 
the actual installation ceremony of the idols. Our 
Vootukury friends promised to bear the building 
portion of one of the temples. The rest, the Lord 
has got to fetch. Is there any that way, with whom 
the Lord hath influence'? 

“The donations may be in kind, and that is 
better. Specific things will thus avail as for 
instance, Dhwaja Pillars may be given by some- 
body; the constiuctional part of the Devi’s temples 
may be promised by some one else; another may 
undertake the Library portion, another the hall 
(Mandapam), a yet another the cost of the idols, 
etc. The following is a brief estimate of the whole 
thing: — 


1. Cost of idols, for seven; two 
main idols, two Devi idols, one 
small Anjaneya, one small 

Ganesa and one Nandi Rs. 500 

2. Buildings and construction 2,500 


Total Rs. 3,000. 


Of this amoimt about one-third is available in 
Chirala and Karanchedu. The remaining the Lord 
will fetch. So is my prayer and hope. Thus will 
our Vidya Pita Go^ti come into existence. Can’t 
you, in whom the Lord reveleth look out for 
kindreds? Please do. 

( 42 ) 
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'‘Our friend, Sjt. Subbaraju may do us a good 
turn. Kindly look him up and submit my prayer. 
Kindly put in a word to the big Bhoy, our incorri- 
gible doctor. He may help, and many others. I 
shall be obliged if they fix up their favour to some 
specific item in our requirements. Cocanada and 
Rajahmundry is the House of Lords of the Goda- 
vary District. I authorise you to beg there-about 
on my behalf, of course with no advertisements and 
ado. Ours is not an institution which is to save or 
Swarajise a nation. Nor is it an off-si)ring of the 
Gandhian Era and Ethic or theology. It has been 
existing since pre-Gandhian times, though so far, 
in my dreams and the sands of Ramaiiagar. It is 
only now that I am vouchsafed freedom to devote 
myself to it. And I am determined to do it at all 
costs and even with no cost. And you will notice 
mine is too curious a method foi- the modem to Jeel 
comfortable at the thing. Fancy idols are to be the 
first denizens of the village and the first members 
of the Goshti. But so they are, whosoever notwith- 
standing, where I am concerned. If no help is 
forth-coming, I decided even on thatched sheds and 
clay basements for the idols. Idol is the concretised 
ideaL 

“ Please don’t forget our Razole friends, 

with the bowl. The mysterious doctoi-, the law^'er 
of generous opulence, the land-lord of innocence 
and your tiny comrade of im ostentatious devotion 
are all to be bagged with their person or purse or 
b )th. Inform Sambamoorthy of the date of the 
Muhurtham and spy him out whether he has any 
blessing for our bowl — — 
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“Our papers will appear in good time, God- 
willing, Don’t be anxious on tlieir account. Don’t 
you see the process is now to fix myself up in 
Ramanagar? Everything else will turn out right 
afterwards. 

“Invite them all (Bhamidipati and Venka- 
lappa) and particularly our Doctor Saheb Guru- 
raurty and place before him the proposition of the 
liowl 


“Kindly look sharp and forget not.’’ 

In a further letter dated 25 — 2 — 25, he wrote: 
“I shall be very grateful if your Ramadandu Com- 
mittee of Alamiir helps me on in the construction of 
the temples. Only I should be very much obliged 
if what is taken is not necessarily in the shape of 
money but better in the shape of kind or form, i.e. 
eith('r the idols or the flag-staffs or constructional 
material. The promises, if they are so, had better 
be in these forms. Of course, money is the only- 
alternative. Please s])eak to our Lakkaraju Subba 
Rao Saheb and Kameswara Rao Pantulu also. 
They are also a trifle interested in ‘idol-worship’, I 
fancy. The Pydahs also you may approach. The 
great Chetty Saheb is very much interested, I know, 

in temples. He might do us a good turn Look 

out with Ramakaryam.” 

The 5th March was eventually changed to 7th; 
and even then there were small tragedies over the 
eeremony. The President-elect,* Sjt. K. Nagesw^ra 
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Eao Pantulu could not go, though his Rs. 116 was 
promptly there. Gopalakrishna himself couldn’t 
“lead” the function; as, unexpectedly, his wife was 
in pollution. He, however, wrote otn the 10th: “The 
function went off alright. I am settled down to 
peace, though not plenty, but am thoroughly content 
with my lot”. 

This “thorough content” itself shows the deep 
discontent in his soul; and there is no doubt that, 
hereafter, the Temple became the ruling passion of 
his life. “The external programmes of a school, 
Press, papers, library, members, patrons, elections 
democracy and what not, have all resolved them- 
selves into a simplified formula, a ‘One Word’ as 
he used to call it which, to him at any rate, became 
the panacea of all ills, and to which he clung tena- 
ciously to the end”. 

The story of these temples or rather of the in- 
fructuous attempts at building these temples, makes 
an instructive, albeit sad reading. 

At first Gopalakrishna hoped that his influence 
with the Chirala people would be able to get him 
the necessary finance; but when he approached 
them, the richer of them began to excuse themselves, 
on one plea or other, because Gopalakrishna wanted 
his Gods to be not mere sectarian or sectional ob- 
jects of worship; but Universal Gods, i.e. open to 
aU castes, creeds and religions, irrespective of birth, 
provided one had the faith and sought them with 
devotion and dedication, And the reason for it is 
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simple. For, according to the orthodox tradition, 
oertain sections of our people, — particularly the 
Untouchables and unapproachables — are prohibit- 
ed from entering the temples in our country; and 
the conservative Vysyas, who, next to the Zamindars 
are the patrons of these temples, follow this narrow 
practice. And when Gopalakrishna approached the 
Vysya merchants of Chirala for help 
for his Temples for all, irrespective of caste or 
creed, those gentlemen forgot even the duty they 
owed to their great hero, and one after another, began 
to excuse themselves, saying that they couldn’t sup- 
port institutions based on such heterodox notions. 
Some of them argued with him ; some put forth silly 
excuses; a few gave ridiculously small sums; and 
even the one man who promised to build a temple 
for one of the Gods, managed to evade, so much so 
Gopalakrishna got, in all, just a couple of hundreds 
for his grand Temple-scheme, which was of course 
spent promptly for the opening ceremony. Mean- 
while even the ‘‘Bowl” which had gone the rounds 
had to return empty, owing primarily to the “poli- 
ticians’ mischief”, some of the No-change friends of 
Andhra even going the length of inventing argu- 
ments against the Temple-idea itself, saying : Are 
there not temples enough in the country? and so 
forth ; and even the name of Mahathmaji was dragged 
in for the purpose of discrediting the Gopalakrishna 
scheme — though Gandhiji himself repudiated that 
he was “wholly unaware of many things” mentioned 
by his lieutenants t 
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Thus neither Gopalakrishna nor his “Bowl” 
s hould get in any money for those Temples and conse- 
quently the “constructive programme” had to go 
unfulfilled during the three and odd years of his 
life. Meanwhile his health steadily grew from bad 
to worse; and when the hope arose that possibly he 
might live if at least one of the temples was built, he 
sold away his silver-plate and one more of his wife’s 
jewels, and began erecting the walls, in one of those 
many fits of temper to which he became a victim in 
those days. The foundations were finished; and 
even the outer walls had risen two or three feet high; 
when he discovered some flaw in the calculations 
('architectural) or the construction and he ordered 
an immediate dismantling of the whole thing. In 
June 1927, when one or tw’o friends enquired of him 
what they could do for him, Gopalakrishna gave out 
his ideas in a letter which was published in one of 
the vernacular weeklies of the period; and some- 
time before his death he also published in the Andhra 
Pathrika an Appeal to his fell ow- count ly men, which 
practically is his last Will and Testament wherein he 
declared that it was his solemn wish to construct 
those temples in Ramanagar, and dedicate the Rama- 
nagar land of about twenty acres to those Temples; 
but , as his health was getting critical, if he wouldn’t 
be able t > do it himself in his life-time, he begged 
of his Andhra countrymen to kindly respect his last 
wishes and see that they would be attended to even 
after his death. The idea was revived by one or two 
friends afffier the death of Gopalakrishna in June 
1928 and after; ljut the wicked Memorial Committee 
wliieli volunteered to take charge of his posthumous 
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works, wouldn’t allow the grass to grow under their 
feet ; and subsequently the perpetual pilgrimage to 
jails of our patriots has entailed the postponement 
of the Ramanagar temples sine die ; and in view of the 
latter conversion even of our Mahathmas to the tem- 
ple idea, it is hoped the day of the coming of the Ra- 
managar Gods will not be far off. 

Such is the hist >rical as]‘»ect of the stoiy of the 
Ramanagar Temples, which constituted one of Go- 
palakrishna’s chief aspirations — in fact, the Tem- 
ple-idea was there in his mind at least from 1919-120. 
His ideas about the rationale underlying a Temple 
are well-known and may be briefly summarised. 
An idol to him, was a “concretised ideal.” And the 
process in which he discovered it is thus. According 
to our tradition, a Guru or Teacher is the God-to-be 
worshipped of every man, as the husband is of evc^ry 
woman. But in this age of Kali, such Gurus to 
adore, serve, imitate, follow, in life are a rarity; and 
for himself, after long and deep search, he hoped 
he had found one in the Mahathma, whom he pro- 
claimed an Avatar in 1921. But he proved, as a 
claimant for the Divine Throne, devoid of at least 
three out of the ‘Nine Qualities’ — N mmrasaspwr- 
thi ; — and when “the incompai’ably greatest man 
on Earth” himself was short of being a true or 
Ideal Guru, he concluded, it was best to choose one 
in a form other than the human; and, what form 
of it more suited to our genius and traditions than 
the “life-less”, “inanimate” idol, hallowed with use, 
glorified by breakers, the object of worship not only 
in India, but in fact, all the world over, in Temples, 
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churches, statues, busts, bronzes and so forth? 
The plastic idol thus being free from any egotisti- 
cal self -willing, can best symbolise one’s ideal and 
aspiration; nay, in the absence of the Guru, the hu- 
man longing for self-fulfilment which is eternal, can 
be best realised in the stone or the marble, the bronze 
or the golden image to which our devotion and dedi- 
cation shall supply the missing life and, therefore, 
shall they live in a more than human sense — nay, 
they shall be our immortals and eternals. And he 
found that this was the method not only of the tra- 
ditional Hindus, and at least of the Catholic Christ! - 
anity — ^to which he had a distinct partiality as the 
devotional Church — but also that the idea was po- 
tential of solving many a human problem confront- 
ing the world at present, in its political, social, eco- 
nomic, philosophical and even its scientific aspects, 
and to restart the world on the path of a new Dhar- 
ma, — the gospel, in fact of his Universal Brahma- 
nism! And, therefore, he declared: 

“Our Nation lives in its pilgrimages. Na- 
tional life is nowhere not even in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
‘Congresses’, and ‘masses.’ It lives by the temple, 
it moves by the pilgrims’ path, it sleeps in the feasts 
surfeit of the festival. Don’t you deceive your- 
self, my dear Reader, by imagining it is elsewhere 
than in this. I assure you, I beseech you to believe, 
it is there and nowhere else. Have you seen with a 
deep gaze what is about on a festival and beside a 
temple? It is a grand resolution of society into its 
ultimate reality. One path, one faith, one continu- 
ous hurrah make dp the great demonstration of its 
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abiding Oneness. The Nation is resolved. The 

Nation’s life is verily the Pilgrims’ Progress 

The Nation is only there and nowhere because it 
hails in its lakhs and millions without any propa- 
ganda or pity of its mentors. The Nation is there 
and nowhere, because its logic is lost in love, its 
science is sunk in its ideal; because its opinions are 
drowned in its faith, its demands in its worship, its 
aspirations in its dreams, its hopes and fears in its 
deliverance from them, the Nation is there and no- 
wrhere. 

“The Temple is the Nation’s synthesis in the 
concrete. It is the embodied ideal of the race 
(Article on ‘Antarvedi’.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

Last Intrusion into Politics. 

“Round about and round about 
And round about, I spin.” 

Many battles and many wars are waged in this 
world, and much blood has been shed by mankind 
for the sake of this Earth; and historians tell us 
how many times “strategic points” like the Punjab 
in India or Alsace-Lorraine in Europe had tempted, 
nay, had actually seduced the neighbouring kings 
and how those monarchs who wooed those lands 
had paid it with their lives and the lives of millions 
of their men. This Earth, we say, is a tempting 
Beauty. She tempts our men, she tempts our mo- 
narchs.. And what is more, she entices even our 
sages and saints. 

This affords us the clue direct as to why Gopa- 
lakrishna, even after his deeper realisation, advert- 
ed again and again into politics, nay, still dabbled in 
what he called political charlatanry. It was a 
weakness: still it was a human weakness. And he 
paid dearly for it, in the end. Eor it cost him his 
life. And, too, Indian politics is today poorer for 
his loss. 

Being the drifter into the political field, we 
have seen he was kicked out of the Provincial Con- 
gress Executive at 'a meeting of the Committee held 
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in May 1925 at Rajahmundry. The circumstances 
of this ejection do not concern us here; but a gene- 
ral idea of the position can be had from the protests 
of a member of the Committee at that time. 

^'The Committee, unfortunately, cannot be said 
to have successfully solved the problem of personal 
jealousies, mutual ill-will and recrimination that 
have become well-nigh a feature of our Congress 
life for the last two years. On the contrary, the 
House itself became a victim to the pious professions 
of partisan patriots, wlio all the while protest they 
are lovers of peace. But all the compromise was 
only on one side. 

‘‘To be more definite, I cannot congratulate the 
House — on the other hand, I feel it my duty to op- 
pose it tooth and nail, — on its policy of purposive 
elimination of Sjt. Gopalakrishnayya from the 
helm of leadership in the Andhradesha. I know 
it will be protested that none was against him per- 
sonally and, in that “invertebrate innocence’’ mood 
which Sjt. Gopalakrishnayya himself had noticed 
in his ‘Sadhana’ sometime ago, everybody might 
sigh that it was unfortunate that the House could 
not return him! But T don’t think it is possible to 
deceive the world any longer. And almost every- 
body who is anybody in the Andhra Congress today 
surely knows the steady history of the severe per- 
secution of Mr. Gopalakrishnayya, deliberately con- 
nived and aimed at by several of our Andhra leaders 
and at the long-last-successful attempt to eliminate 
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him from out of our Congress Executive if not from 
our public life altogether. You yourself know how 
by ejecting him from the A.I.C.C., he was deprived 
of another chance of election to the G-eneral Secre- 
taryship of the Indian National Congress in 1923; 
what calumnies were spread by interested leaders 
to deprive him of a chief Secretaryship in the A.P. 
C.C. last year; what all took place at the time of 
his election to the A.P.C.C. Secretaryship last year 
and after, while he was Seci’etary ; you also know pro- 
bably by now, the famous history of the ‘Sadhana’ 
article entitled “National Life in Andhra” and its 
consequent effusion on tlie part of Sjt. Kaleswara 
Rao in the famous “xidjournment Motion” of Janu- 
ary 1925 and Desabhakta Venkatap]iayya’s ultima- 
tum to Sjt. Gopalkrishnayya as Secretary. You 
know’ the history of his bills, of his treatment as Se- 
cretary, and of his existence as a w’orkei’. You also 
can realise the fate of his views, not because there is 
anything wrong with them but because they origi- 
nate from Mr. Gopalakrishnayya. The records w’ere 
brought away by Mr, Satyanarayana before the 
HJouse declared itself against him. And it was 
through an accident that he could at all come to the 
Committee both last year and now. 

“This was up to the eve of the last A.P.C.C. 
meeting. The Rajahmundry meeting was, I should 
gay, a climax in this diplomatic defeating of Mr. Go- 
palakrishnayya. The rejection of the Cabinet Re- 
solution was itself a check against him, — for a 
Sambamurti as President, it is almost common know- 
ledge, will always choose Mr. Gopalakrishnayya as 
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one of his cabinet. But that ought to be prevented 
even at the cost of the Congress work. The reduc- 
tion of the number of Secretaries from three to one 

was, I am sure, a direct hit against him and the 

greatest of it was in shutting him off from the Con- 
gress Executive, by bringing in Sjt. Prakasam as a 
rival. I do not think Mr. Prakasam himself will 
feel proud of his new honour. For it is a matter of 
common knowledge that where i)ro vision had to be 
made for members from Madras, either Mr. Nageswa- 
ra Bao or Mr. Prakasam, Godavary or Guntur were 
never encroached upon; but there was the Agency 
in old days and the Ceded Districts later on. And 
not a word of thanks for past services or a tear of 
regret for one’s elimination! And the Ex-President 
of the P.C.C. openly and publicly says, evidently to 
prejudice the House, that Mr. Gopalakrishnayya had 
‘'no faith in khaddar”, despite the fact that khad- 
dar, in its true sense of c )nrse, was an article of 
faith in his religious ideal, that the robes of his 
Ramadandu were of self-s])un khadi, and even with 
regard to the franchise he publicly declared, in the 
columns of his ‘Sadhana’, that ‘in it we have at last 
a true Indian contribution to the democratic idealism 
of humanity. It is a great equaliser of things, whom 
the inequity of man had so dodged out of his way. 
Its adoption was an event of first-class importance 
to our future public life, and may we venture to say, 
the future public morality of the world, too’. 

“I need not pursue this point at any further 

length. Suffice it to say, that the rank prejudice 

with which the last elections were conducted, with 
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the result of Mr. Gopalakrishnayya’s elimination 
from the Andhra Congress Executive, is an indica- 
tion of a disease that goes to the very depths. And 
all this while the whole constitution is set aside and 
even elections put off — and rightly too in my opinion 
— to give a chance for Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya to 
come up to the executive. 

“I don’t wish to be understood that Mr. Gopala^ 
krishnayya will be in the least sorry for the omission 
of his name. Probably he has gained greater free- 
dom from this dirt. But that the House has virtual- 
ly stultified itself by thus not accommodating this 
principal worker as one among its 34 or 36 Gover- 
nors, — 

“I consider the omission as a great blunder, 
indeed, not because his presence won’t be there t* 
disturb the equanimity of a self-composed and self- 
complacent House, but because T feel — and I fed it 
most strongly — that some of his ideas are essential 
foi- the growth of a healthy and strong public life 
in Andhradesha. His Ramadandii is an instance in 
point. I don’t feel that there is anybody else who 
can be at its head. Nor are we in a position to work 
out his ideas without his presence being with us. 

“Either there is a place for these ideas in the 
Andhra Congress or there is not. And so far as I 
am concerned, — and I know there are others of my; 
way of thinking — ^we shan’t associate ourselves with 
a committee or organisation that puts a rigid ban ofl 
the views generally associated with Mr. Gopalakrish- 
nayya, becjiuse we .believe it is e new philosophy — ft 
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new synthesis of life that Mr. Gopalakrishnayya, is 
propounding and preaching on behalf of Young 
Andhra.’’ (Letter of G.V.S. to Mr. B. Samba- 
murty)'* 

Before proceeding further, a word may be said 
about what happened at the P.C.C. meeting against 
which the above was a protest. After Gopaia- 
krishna was ousted as a Secretary of the Committv^e, 
the election of members to the Executive came up. 
These were elected district by district, and for the 
Guntur constituency, formerly there were three 
members among whom Desabhakta and Gopala- 
krishna were two. When the nominations for 'he 
new year came up, the name of Desabhakta was pro - 
posed and unanimously agreed to as the out-going 
President; then there was a Non-Brahmin, who cs 
Non-Brahmin, was indispensable even for the Con- 
gress politics; and for the third seat, Gopalakrishnn’s 
name was proposed, when a mean manouvring began 
from the No-change side. None from the district 
was found strong enough to defeat Gopalakrishna, 
though he himself was not present at the meeting 
and his opponents had a majority in numbers. 
Therefore, the name of Mr. T. Prakasam was drag- 
ged in from distant Madras and Gopalakrishna was 
knocked out I While at the very same meetLig, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, who was found disquali- 
fied for a ‘Cabinet’ seat from East Krishna, beca ise 
East Kistna refused to elect him as its representa- 
tive on the A.P.C.C., was let in by a back-door; and 
even then, when the representatives of the distri(;t 
resolutely opposed to having him on the Executive, 
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the matter was deliberately left over to the next meet- 
ing when, doubtless, some consideration was sho>vn 
to the Doctor for his indefatigable talents and wurk. 

It will be interesting to recall how Gop ila 
krishna himself received this dismissal from the Con- 
gress Executive. 

Though surprised to learn I am elected to the 
Committee, I am happy I am not in the 
executive. First, there is nothing to execute, and all 
what I can and ought to execute is best done outside 
where the God of all franchises reigns. And v’hy 
should we take umbrage at the statement, cowardly 
and false though it be, that I had no faith in khad- 
dar? The lies of Desabhaktas are as inexorable as 
the Himalayan blunders of Mahatmas. Sambamurti 
is already threatening to be the prize-boy I Don't 

be sorry, nothing is done in that committee, all 

gather and damn each other and themselves. No 
more harm can be apprehended to the country or its 
genuine workers. Don’t you know when the body 

dies, the parasites still continue to thrive! No 

more of Congress Committees for our minds. T.et 
us think free, live free, and serve free ourselves, our 
God, and if possible our race”. 

“They have really done me a very genuine ser- 
vice in ignoring me or hounding me out of the Con- 
gress ‘ circles ’. And these ‘ circles ’, we know, are not 
of much consequence, as they are at the present mo- 
ment ccflnposed of not more than a handful of mal- 
contents, most of them awful ignoramuses, though 
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some of tliem are of an amicable variety and the rest 
awful blighters. We needn’t mind them in the le ist. 
What if they hound me out? What if I am ‘de- 
feated diplomaticaUy’i? 

“The position is: if they aimed at some freedom 
for themselves to work by hounding me out, it is 
something and even commendable, though it is at 
least a gross misjudgment, but I think they merely 
know how to fight, though not whom and how. 

“I stood merely for fairness, comradeship rnd 
humanity in the administration of Congress ranks. 
Some serve it by adherence, and some perhaps by 
severance. And I come under the latter heading. 
Excepting very few the rest of the mem- 

bers of that Committee have evidently made up th.dr 
minds that I am undesirable as anything in that 
committee. What harm is there in that decision? 
T shan’t worry a bit f or it. I can even go the length 
of agreeing with it, though for different reasons. 
And when there is all amiability without me, why 
should we grudge it ? If such a Committee does not 
turn out any work, then it will disappear verv 
soon. Wliy not give it a chance either way? and 
give me also a chance to grow happy with all A.P.C.C. 
thoughts vanishing off my mind? 

“This much, however, is certain, that a warrant 
alone, enforcible physically, perhaps by the existing 
Government, will draw me out to gaze upon that 
A.P.C.C. and its meetings or doings” 

( 44 ) 
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The above was in June 1925 ; but a couple of 
months more, and the whirl-gig of Time brought the 
‘voluntary liquidation’ of the Sambamurthy Cabinet 
in the A.P.C.C., and a fresh election of the Committeo 
with a purely Swarajist consciousness had to be 
called ini And this unexpected change in the coun- 
try once again dragged Gopalakrishna into the poli- 
tical current, in spite of all his solemn resolves to 
“extinguish himself as a political species”. 

It is difficult to say how exactly Gopalakrishna 
felt at this sudden and altogether unexpected change 
in the Andhra Congress politics. But there are good 
reasons to believe that possibly he was not much 
enthused over the change. And left to himself, in 
all likelihood, he would not even have attended the 
new meeting of the A. P. C. C. For, firstly, 
he was not doing well in health: and secondly also, 
he had practically lost his faith in these organisa- 
tions. But one of his “best and life-long friends” 
forced him to the meeting, for the purpose of “tak- 
ing charge of the Congress affairs”, promising him, 
incidentally, his support for the P.C.C. President- 
ship. 

It became a test of duty to Gopalakrishna. He 
was not of course anxious or worried about any 
posts, inside or outside the Congress; but was it not 
a duty to have an unfettered chance, as President, of 
serving both the Congress and the country? And in 
an un^arded moment, he yielded to this friend’s 
persuasions and proceeded to Masulipatam, where 
the A. P. C. C. was to meet along with the Andb-^^t 
Conferences of that year. 
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Sjt. Sambamurthy formally handed over charge 
of the Committee ; and on behalf of the Swarajists, 
Gopalakrishna took it over. Then came the ques- 
tion of elections to the A. I. C. C. and the Andlira 
Executive. Though they constituted a strong party, 
the new comers did not desire to abuse their power ; 
and they gave a reasonable quarter to their oppo- 
nents on the A.i.C.C. rolls; but where they claimed 
an undue share they were put down mercilessly and 
defeated by thumping majorities. Till that time, 
the “life-long friend” was as good as his word to 
Gopalakrishna; but when the psychological moment 
arrived for the election of the Presidentship of the 
Committee, one gentleman moved an adjournment of 
the President’s election till the other office-bearers 
were elected. The object "was clear, viz., to elect 
Gopalakrishna as Siecretary first, and elect another 
for the Presidentshi]) later on. And the “friend” 
connived at it ; got himself elected as the Treasuicr , 
and for the Secretary’s place, Gopalakrishna ’s name 
was proposed, seconded and supported by the top- 
men, including that ‘friend’, who but a few hours 
ago had dragged down Gopalakrishna, promising all 
his best support for getting him the Presidentshin 
of the Committee. 

Gopalakrishna felt puzzled and naturally pro- 
tested. Then it was suggested that Mr. T. Prakasam 
who had been formerly a President of the Committee , 
and who recently joined the Swarajya Party, might 
be elected as President with Gopalakrishna as Secre- 
tary. And the “friend” declared it would be an 
“ideal choice”! Gopalakrishna remonstrated 
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again that it wouldn’t suit him ; that it would b© dif- 
ficult for him to pull on with Mr. Prakasam. But 
the ‘‘friend” was adamant, and himself as Trea- 
surer, volunteered to arbitrate between the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, should differences arise between 
them. Glopalakrishna felt he was placed in a very 
awkward and delicate situation; and at last he gave 
way. 


This new Secretaryship of the A.P.C.C. for 
Gopalakrishna lasted for a period of six months, 
during three of which practically he was too ill to 
attend to any work personally. The first incident 
of this new regime was his meeting with 
Mr. C.R. Reddy M.A., (Cantab), who at that time 
was a distinguished member of the Andhra Work- 
ing Committee, which met at Nellore in December, 
1925. Mr. R(eddy is a distinguished Non-Brahmin 
gentleman of reputed culture ; was formerly a Profes- 
sor and Inspector-General of Education in Mysore ; 
in 1924-25, he was a member of tlie Madras Legisla- 
tive Comicil, and had l)ut lately joined the Congress 
at the time of the above changes in the A.P.C.C. ; and 
latterly he also became the first Vice-Chancellor of 
the Andhra University, which he resigned in sympa- 
thy with the National struggle of 1930. Gopalakri- 
shna had heard of him, of course, but practically 
they never met before. At this time, Gopalakrishna 
was thinking of getting into contact with Mr. Reddy 
for enlisting his support to the Goshti Ideal and 
Life; and in course of his letter dated 21 — 6 — 1925, 
he actually wrote to a friend: “I shall acquaint 
Mr. C.R. Reddy with all that is to be known of this 
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(Goshti) idea and se© if he can be one 1 fancy 

Mr. C.R. Reddi may not condescend, but, if he does, 
he is quite a desirable member.” 

Mr. Reddy was elected a member of the Andhra 
executive in the Masulipatam meeting of the 
A.P.C.C., at the instance of Gopalakrishna himself. 
Mr. Reddy attended the Nellore meeting of the 
Working Committee; and there were two or three 
passages-at-arms between the two stalwarts. Go- 
palakrishna yielded on all counts, for he desired not 
to be rude or discourteous to the new-comer, who 
would naturally come with a delicate mental consti- 
tution. Mr. Reddy probably did not join the Con- 
gress as a new zealot ; for, if he did, be would have 
no fault-finding or picking-up-holes in the affairs 
of the Congress. And it is possible that he joined 
the Congress in 1925 for diplomatic reasons — with a 
qualified sympathy of course, for the cause, but 
really intent upon making use of it for his United 
Nationalist Party in the Madras Legislative Coun- 
cil. But Gopalakrishna took him to be a new con- 
vert. Mr. Reddy began indulging in almost a cheap 
and cynical criticism of the Congress and its work. 
Gopalakrishna allowed Mr. Reddy to have his way; 
and, as far as we remember, he offered only on© 
mild dissent in that meeting. The subject for dis- 
cussion was the P.C.C. funds. Mr. Reddy remarked 
that the funds raised in 1921 had all been wasted 
away! Gopalakrishna suggested that the 1921 mo- 
vement was in the nature of a spending one, and not 
a saving one: sometimes we would even become 
antar-vaJiini! For meeting the current expense. 
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Mr. Reddy proposed that each of the districts should 
contribute a hundred Rupees. Gopalakrishna sug- 
gested it might be put at Rs. 116. At once Mr. Reddy 
retorted: “This is a thing' which I can’t understand. 
I don’t want these superstitions in ail things”. Go- 
palakrishna managed to put Rs. 116 for all other 
districts; but as Mr. Reddy wouldn’t yield, (jhittoor 
would contribute only Rs. 1001 

This was a very trivial incident, indeed; but it 
shows all the difference between the two types of 
intellect. Both of them were M.A.’s, very brilliant, 
and each distinguished in his own way. But Gopala- 
krishna was specialist in Eastern lore and tradition 
also, while Mr. Reddy swore by the western ideas 
alone which he imbibed while he was at Cambridge. 
Thus while Gopalakrishna knew that by prescribing 
the 116, 1116 etc. notation, he was reviving Indian 
traditions which had been slumbering in the archives 
of our orthodoxy, Mr. Reddy wouldn’t budge excejit 
by the decimated system of French reckoning. But, 
to our intelligensia, all Indian traditions are silly 
superstitions, and the “intellectual refuse of the 
West” is the only rational and scientific truth! 

^ - -• 

In the evening, Mr. Reddy was to speak on the 
‘Present Political Situation’ at a public meeting. 
The address lasted for an hour and quarter; and it 
was an elaborate plea for everybody joining and 
strengthening the United Nationalist Party! At 
the end of the lecture, Gopalakrishna was pressed to 
say a few words. He had fever at this time ; but all 
the same, he sat on a chair and began his rambling 
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thoughts. For a full fifteen minutes, he projected 
disconnected threads into the audience. There was 
no coherence of idea, no sequence of thought; it was 
a mere jumble of ideas, unconnected with one 
another. Everybody began to feel the incoherence 
of it ; and what was more to the purpose, its relation 
to the subject of the day was being loudly whispered 
even by Mr. Reddy, in the small circle of friends 
gathered around him. But suddenly Gopalakrishna 
read a verse from the Andhra Bhagavatam, begin- 
ning with efiS” etc. to illustrate 

his method and with a parenthetical remark that 
unlike the Euclidean formula, this verse signified 
the “Indian version of the straight line”, he slowly 
began to gather all the preliminary threads ; and it 
looked as though the magician had first throvui the 
petals into the air and afterwards converged them 
into a fine and fragrant blossom ! For a full thirty 
minutes, he held the audience spell-bound. The text 
of the speech was a vindication of the Ethics of Re- 
volution against which Mr. Reddy had thought fit to 
indulge cheap and indecorous gibes both at the meet- 
ing and prior to that. It was one of the greatest 
speeches ever delivered by Gopalakrishna ; for not 
only the subject was a grand theme; but he was out 
to please a great man of culture. At the end of it 
everybody acclaimed him a hero ; and even Mr. Reddy 
came down of his own accord ; warmly shook hands 
with Gopalakrishna; and is reported to have told his 
friends that he “had heard some of the greatest 
orators of the world; but this was easily the best. 
And it was no wonder that he ^(Gopalakrishna) 
noved millions”, 
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After his return from Nellore, Gopalakrishna 
was still suffering from fever; ail the same, he ven- 
tured a journey to the Cawnpore jCougress, which 
cost him again a good lump of health and also a 
heavy strain on his purse. On the 18th and 19th 
January 1926, there was a meeting of the Provincial 
Congress Committee at Guntur, where already there 
was a hitch between the President and the Secretary, 
which was, however, averted by the timely interven- 
tion of the Treasurer friend. The burning question 
of the day was the Elections to the Legislatures 
which were fast approaching. The President asked 
the Secretary to draft a suitable appeal to the coun- 
try, whereupon Gopalakrishna framed the following 
“Proclamation”; 

“To our Andhra fellow countrymen. 

“The Indian National Congress in its sessions at 
Cawnpore has called upon the Nation to send its re- 
presentatives in full force to the Councils of the 
bureaucracy to obtain an answer for the very modest 
demand presented in its behalf ; and in case it comes 
not or cometh unsatisfactory, it has assured itself 
and its ranks of obtaining satisfaction by megns of 
the Great Discipline and Action which we have 
!eamt and practised with effect these few years. 

“The time expected of the reply is about the end 
of February and we have a glimpse of it already 
through the Viceregal Prologues and the periodical 
passag^-at-arms on the Council-floor. The Nation 
is to be ip hsimess fully equipped for any eventuality, 
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The restart on the Great Path wouldL any moment bo 
upon ns. We, therefore, crave the indulgenee of 
our Andhra Fellow Countrymen for having remind- 
ed them of the situation and beg their earnest concern 
and comradeship in the successful accomplishment 
of our duty. 

“We want men; we want money; and we wmit 
an undying faith in the Cause. We have to fill the 
Coimcils and perhaps gaols. And work is to be com- 
menced straight, immediately. One lakh of Rupees 
and five thousand volunteers who would pledge to 
work from now on are the preliminary instalment. 
Eveiy newspaper will fully mobilize its power and 
patriotism ; every libraiy will constitute itself a base 
of operations; and every national institution will 
transform itself into a workshop for the campaign. 

“Elections and After is the imperious concern 
ol' the Congress, the one institution which despite its 
possible defects and defections, dares ever keep its 
head aloft in the service of the Nation; and it de- 
seiwes supremely well of the Andhras. 

*‘We invite the hastening of our response I’* 

The President, however, wouldn’t allow any 
such hot stuff ; and he himself issued a prosaic and 
common-place ‘Appeal’ to the Andhra public to 
return the Congress candidates in large numbers. 
The difference in the two was fundamental and 
profound, because the President’s aim was the Elec- 
tions and no more, while the far-seeing Gopala- 
krishna ehose “Elections and After” as his war-cry. 
f451 
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No wonder that in the Madras Legislative Council, 
at any rate, soon after the Elections, the Swarajist 
Councillors, after coquetting with Dr. Subbarayan 
for sometime, supplied two Ministers to the Govern- 
ment, after first turning traitors to the Congress. 
But when Gopalakrishna’s draft-idea was overruled 
by the President, naturally he lost his heart in the 
business; meanwhile his health also became worse; 
and in April 1926, he formally resigned from the 
Andhra Congrelss — this time, as it proved to be, for 
the final occasion. 

Gopalakrishna was elected Chairman of the 
Reception Committee for the District Conference 
held at Guntur on ,27—2—26. Having been laid up 
with illness, he couldn’t attend the Conference per- 
sonally; but he sent a short address, welcoming the 
delegates, which is as brief as it is beautiful in 
thought and expression. On the subject of the 
work ahead, he said: “I am of opinion that there are 
only two questions now to consider. In ancient days, 
on the eve of the Maha Bharata War, Dharmaraja 
a nd others, though they were entitled for Complete 
Indian Independence 

couldn’t forsake the tranquility of the world, 
contemplated peace, and begged for the grant 
of five places for themselves. And 
likewise, we have also requested the Govern- 
ment to grant us Swaraj. And the reply 
thereto has come. Therefore, while keeping 
Peace in view, the future programme for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj has got to be determined. This is 
most important. And secondly, arrangements have 
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got to be made for sending nationalist members to 
the Legislatures. May my Lord Sree Ramachandra 
guide you in these two respects”. In the same year 
he was also elected President of the Andhra Maha 
Sabha at Ellore, but, owing to illness he had to de- 
cline the offer. 

Hereafter, Gopalakrishna had practically 
nothing to do with the Congress, as he was writhing- 
under his illness ; and during the spare minute or 
two he could steal from his terrible suffering, he was 
thinking of his Temples and his Religion. In June 
1927, a friend asked him for his opinion regarding 
Congress work. Gopalakrishna expressed his views 
at length in a letter which was ijublished in the 
papers at that time, from which the following is a 
free rendering. 

“About the Congress and the doings of the Swa- 
rajya Party. It will be a bit bold of me to say any- 
thing, because for the last two years I have been laid 
up with illness and have not been taking any part in 
these affairs. It may be, therefore, impertinent on 
my part to criticise their actions. Nor do I feel 
even capable of offering any such criticism. How- 
ever. I shall Just say a few words for which I 

crave your indulgence. 

“I feel that the Congress has become lifeless 
and adopting alien aims and methods. That it was 
a foreign plant in the Indian soil may possibly 
account for this state of things in that institution. 
Mahatmaji tried, indeed, to convert it into a real 
Indiau assemblage; but it has again assumed its 
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original fonn. Unless many great men like Uandhiji 
will be bom and serve it with their Tapas, it is im- 
possible to achieve Swaraj in this way. For 
instance, take the Hindu-Muslim Unity and the 
Brahmin and Non-Brahmin Problem. Everybody 
says that the hearts must unite. Is it possible to 
achieve it, with the help of the Votes and Resolu- 
tions of our capitalistic friends and their institu- 
tions? They may be obtained through the grace of 
our men of Tapas. The religious urge has not yet 
dawned into the administiation of our institutions. 
Akbar, Nanak, Kabir and others tried to achieve 
Unity in this country, but they failed. In recent 
times, Gandhiji attempted to unify the whole of 
India. But he too could not shake the foundations. 
He has not been able to enunciate a new Law and 
synthesis. Therefore, it is best for humbler folks 
like ourselves to bide our time and pray to God and 
wait for H'is Mercy. The Congress is like a terma- 
gant wife to the alien Government; and I suppose 
she will be going on like this till the end of all time, 
now playing, now cursing, and showing her dis- 
pleasure in various ways. Those who like it, may 
coquet with her when the rulers are not too harsh or 
pressing. Till the Congress assumes a religious 
form, it is impossible to obtain our salvation through 
it. 


“The Swarajists originally did not abandon the 
path of Tapas. If the No-changers were Brahma 
Bishis they became Baja Bishis. But latterly among 
their leaders, one has died (Mr.Das) ; another has 
been suffering from old age etc. ; and a number of 
them have lost their virility in various ways. There • 
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fore defects arose in their aims and methods. For 
if they really believe tliat questions like the Hindu- 
Muslim etc. Unity can be solved by means of votes 
and resolutions, as sjon as they entered the Comicils, 
they should have declared their futility; formed a 
new Assembly of all the elected members (filling up 
vacancies through Congress nomination) ; and de- 
clared to the People: “Coimtrymeu ! We, the mem- 
bers elected by the electorates of the country, reco- 
gnising the futility of these Govei-nmental institu- 
tions, have constituted ourselves into an Indepen- 
dent Indian Assembly (or Republic), on the same’ 
lines, and filled up vacancies with other distingu- 
ished national servants and are endeavouring to es- 
tablish Swaraj in India at an early date. There- 
fore, you who gave us your votes, pay us your taxes 
also ; give us your recognition as the real Indian Le- 
gislature, adopt our laws and help us to wrest Swa- 
raj from the unwilling hands of the bureaucracy. 
Towards this end, nonviolent Non-ooperation, Sa- 
tyagraha etc., shall be our weapons And with such 
a declaration they should have jum])ed into the fire. 
Prior to our offering a ‘National Demand’, we 
should get ready in this manner and then ask for a 
reply from the Government. 


“Siuch is my heart’s desire. But instead of 
that, to ask the opponents to offer their bid; and thm 
play with it; and knowing that they won’t give their 
terms, still to cling on to them; and adopt all sorts 
of diplomatic games with their ipinisters; and to 
oug time and energy in the drafting, amending 
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and revising of our political constitution — is rather 
a ridiculous affair. 

‘‘One word more, and that is about Khaddar. 
Mahathmaji swears by Khaddar and Khaddar and 
nothing more than Khaddar. But unfortunately 
even that position does not appeal to me, somehow. 
I am a devotee of Sree Ramachandra. His ways, 
therefore, serve to me as models. Hanuman went 
in quest of Sree Sita Devi and found her starving 
and emaciated. But he did not supply her with food 
or raiment. Ramachandra himself did not give 
any ‘message’ to that effect. Even during the 
war-time, there were no such efforts made. If the 
Goddess of Indian Libei-ty is emaciated, then, why 
on Earth should we seek to give her food through 
Khaddar? When she re-attains her real Estate — 
she will once again get t > her full glory. Possibly 
she has taken to a vow of fasting ! The present-day 
famines, draught, scarcity of crops and milk, in- 
crease of disease etc. are indicative of thatl It is 
a well-known fact how' the yield has become quite 
disproportionately thinned to all our efforts in this 
country. Did the Government take away that 
yield? It is useless to try to throw the blame upon 
them. Our only duty should be to re-establish her 
Samsara as of old. It is futile to say that there is 
no path other than that of Khaddar”. 

To complete this epitaph on the Congress Con- 
stinrctive Programme — ^which, an eminent country- 
man of ours once declared, “seems to construct no- 
thing” — ^we will quote here just a passage from the 
Ramayanam story which has been referred to by 
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Gopaiakrishna. According to the Maha Bhara- 
tham version of it, when Sree Bamachandra and Has 
Army reached the Southern Sea the great King 
asked His lieutenant, Sugriva as to how to cross that 
huge ocean. Then several people suggested several 
“constructive programmes”. One of them said 
building boats; another constructing ships and so 
forth. And, says the Ei)ic, the Lord simply smiled 
at these suggestions and said: 

“What you have said is good, indeed; 

But it is imposible to build boats and ships suf- 
ficient for this mighty Army; 

And if we try to cross this wide sea of hundred 
Yojanas, 


The enemy is sure to fall upon us and defeat 
our purpose; 

Moreover, such programmes befit only the petty 
tradesman ; 

They cannot enhance the glory of the valiant; 

Therefore, this method does not appeal to me; 
I shall now declare my method.” 

And, the story goes, Bamachandra declared that 
he would take to the conquering of the sea by Tapas; 
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by virtue of which, he crossed the sea and got bac& 
His Queen.* 
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Will our ‘Constructive Programmers’ He wise 
at least hereafter? 

■tfll jOSl «^;SaT>i6S)^o jr* 

i^SidBboZJOtS'^j^c 'SOS&'CS^&a cSbodfiS''€'^d As 
Od&acTT* tfSJoo £ucT 5A» c«'SJr»;!jbSiS^SiAsi& 
fidS’JJ’tf Sr»^;)ae>Sa3c ST’S'^.^AO^fiS’ll 

(esCrag AS^Siss 48-47^. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
Closing years of life (1926h27) 

In this chapter, we shall read of some random 
thoughts on Gopalakrishna’s life at this period, 
which, we have already said, was one of illness and 
suffering. 

The aihnent was diagnised as an advanced stage 
of Tuberculosis m June 1926. Hi; suffered Auuy 
much, of course, both from the disease as also from 
poverty. But all the suffering he liad himself: at 
worst, he allowed just a few of them who were by 
his side to share a portion of it. It was a terrible 
ordeal and none could appioach him in his fits — not 
even his wife. If anybody came near him, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages, he would break out like 
a volcano, and at once there was a fit of cough 
which convulsed him and took up his temp(;rature 
by three or four degrees. Of coui se he did require 
some service, for giving medicine, getting food or 
water, helping him to bath or slec'p, massaging, etc. 
which a few of those who were by his side willingly 
gave him 

But while himself unhapi)y, he alu ays tried to 
make others who came to see him hapi)y. When- 
ever a visitor came, it was really wondei-ful how 
he forgot all his misery. For all appearances, in 
the company of outsidei's, he was the ‘good old 
chap ’I and not a trace of his inner misery or suffer- 
ing could be detected either from his talk or demea-^ 
nour. And his sole aim was always to make his vi- 
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sitors feel quite at home, and comfortable. One re- 
sult of it was that, even when a few minutes talking 
was prohibited by Doctors, he would go on talkiiip; 
for hours: and when the visitors left, there was 
actually a 3 to 4 degrees rise of temperature! ‘Big’ 
men came to see him for a few minutes ; but stayed 
on for hours, enjoying his feverish talking. And the 
fever only added to the intensity of its effect ! So 
much so that those who came to him in his illness, 
went away satisfied that he was not going to die! 
Everybody was hoping that at last he would be able 
to resist even death. Of course the visitors were 
kindly; but he himself wouldn’t leave them. And 
heai'ty good talk he loved more than his life itself. 
Thus he went on alternating between mei’riment and 
misery! 

One instance, where he wanted that others 
should not, as far as possible, witness the darker 
side of his life was where he demanded that one, 
Mr. Krishna Rao who came to stay with him should 
go out and seek life. And he was pailicularly an- 
xious that his fonr-year-old boy, Ramaehandra, 
should witness nothing of his misery. 

But, if he was ever anxious to make his visitors 
happy, it should not be supposed that he did not 
make any distinction between a worthy guest and an 
undesirable intruder. And a typical instance is, in 
a particularly dark night, when a young man who 
came to “sing away” his illness, was mercilessly dri- 
ven out, without being shown any quarter for even 
a few minutes. And for achieving his purpose ef- 
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fectively, the patient even feigned an illness which 
he hadn’t at that timel 

There is an aspect of his illness which was mneh 
criticised and probably misunderstood. It was his 
practice about his diet and medicines. It was freely 
alleged that he never cared for the prescribed diet ; 
and Gopalakrishna himself possibly helped to spread 
that impresion. But the criticism itself was ill- 
founded. To give but one glaring example, a Brah- 
min that he was by birth and profession, and a strict 
vegetarian for decades, a1 the biddance of the 
doctors he took not only to egg but even mutton and 
soup. The instance was not a solitary and excep- 
tional one but typical. For a disease which was 
chronic and eating in the extreme — ^nay, which re- 
quired rich and luxuriant foods for quick consump- 
tion, — ^we must say, on the whole he observed his 
dietic restrictions fairly well. But when critics 
faced him with a caution to be more careful in these 
matters, he laughed it off, saying that till the end 
of his life he would go on feasting with all the dishes 
of the six Rasas' 

Likewise, it was alleged that Gopalakrishna had 
either refused to take medicines or that he was 
taking them irregularly. Here, too, it was a case of 
ignorance alike of the actual facts as of the methods 
and circumstancycs involved. To show that he was 
innocent, we may Just point to the long list of the 
quack-doctors who handled him during this long and 
Critical part of his life. He was difficult of accept- 
ing a doctor in the beginning; but once he had 
tested and was satisfied with one, he gave him the 
most loyal and faithful trial, no matter how stupid 
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or humble that quack was. And, what was more, 
where everybody was treating him for anything 
other than the real disease! Nor did he forsake a 
doctor till he himself confessed defeat and left. And 
who-ever the doctor, he swallowed even the most 
bitter things just as he would take in sugar-pills; 
and it is well-known how he took every dose of that 
terrible with that punctilious- 

ness and devotion which is worthy of a chronic cof- 
fee-drinker! And, if by accident, there was an ir- 
regularity on any day, he felt greatly troubled and 
was worrying himself whether it would seriously 
tell upon his health. And, too, it is remarkable how 
frankly and unreservedly he confided in his doctor, 
even though they were, in several cases, of the most 
underserving variety; and, if there were “life’s little 
interludes” between the doctor and the patient, it 
was mainly because he himself was not a lifeless 
mummy and moreover, none of the doctors had cor- 
rectly diagnised his disease till he was well on the 
Avay to collapse. 

It may also be mentioned at this time that one 
chief source of this misunderstanding of Gopalakri- 
shna was due to his faith. He stuck on to the 
very end to the indigenous system of Ayurvedic me- 
dicine, which was an article of faith with him, and he 
never broke the rule, at least during this period of 
his illness. It was his confirmed conviction that the 
Indian medicines — Ayurveda and Unani, both^ — ^are 
vastly superior to the allopathic recipes; and he 
used to say: “If a system which hafl served millions 
and millions of our countrymen through ages can- 
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not save one’s life, then it matters not if one dies.” 
He recognised, however, that, like all things Indian, 
our medicines too and our medicoes in particular, 
had degenerated largely, and we find mostly quack- 
ery pervading the land. And it was als > his con- 
firmed view, which he obsei’ved in actual practice, 
that the westerners have of late stolen a march 
over us in India, in respect of external diagnosis; 
and while not under-valuing, in any degi^e, the 
great use of the pulse-test — Nadi — he believed that 
the western science has developed instruments of 
fine sensitivity, which might be very well utilised 
for verification of the Na di-observations. So much 
s ), he was fond of saying: ‘‘an allopath for consul- 
tation, and ayur-vaidya for trc^atment” would be an 
ideal combination. He had considerable respect for 
the Unani system of medicine also, which, hi' be- 
lieved, was equally deep and thorough; and at one 
time, he even wished that he could consult an 
expert like the late Hakimji Ajmal Khan in his own 
case. 

Another charge that was being repeatedly made 
against Gopalakrishna was that he killed himself 
practically by refusing to move out of Ramnagar! 
and there were those who said that a change to a 
‘Tubercular Sanitartum’ like Madanapalli could 
have done him much good. But Gopalakrishna 
insisted till a late stage, upon staying in Ramnagar; 
in fact, he would accept a treatment on that condi- 
tion only. And there were several good reasons for 
it. First, Ramnagar supplied him with a sentimen- 
tal satisfaction, which, in such cases, was no small 
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factor. Again, experience prt>ved that when once or 
twice he actually went out of Ramnagar for a trial, 
he became worse actually and had to come back a 
humbled man. Then again for going to Madana- 
palle or even Madras, there was the question of 
finance, which was an ins.iluablc problem in his case. 
Next, at least a few experts have pronounced Ram- 
nagar a hydro; and Major Sastri was definitely of 
opinion that Gopalakrishna could survive so long, 
because he stayed at Ramnagar. Lastly, it is also 
not to be forgotten that even in these sanitariums, a 
tai'ge percentage of the cases have proved to be 
failures. 

All this, of course, is not to say that Gopala- 
krishna had tile benefit (»f the most expert treat- 
ment available in the land, either ayurvedic or allo- 
pathic. In fact, We have ali-eady seen that till he 
was far advanced in his illness, there was no proper 
diagnosis at all. And even after the diagnosis, we 
cannot say that he ever had the luxury of an expert 
treatment. For one thing, he wouldn’t touch the 
medicines of oui- allojiaths, who are our State’s pro- 
geny. And secondly, he was still too-misunderstood 
and too-maligned a nian <‘ven to be seriously con- 
sidered as being ill! And there were all sorts of 
cock-and-bull stories about him, which could, wean 
away even a willing friend of a Doctoj; .to come of 
his own acc.oi'd. And, too, in our .-Slave-mentelity, 
the life of a Gopalakrishna was yet too small' 'a 
factor for the concern of <^>ui‘ Soutii . Indian elite, 
while streams of visitoi-s would flow, daily bulletins 
rain, and thei’e would be thundering messages from 
everywhere, if it should be the illness of any North 
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Indian boss ! As a friend wrote to bim in those 
days: “For a man so faithful (i.e. full of the God- 
faith), we have got till now, what I am constrained 
to call, but ‘unfaithful’ healers. None of them. 

is of that Tapas which can ‘save your soul’, 

even if it cannot save your body. But who is 

there so good, so great, so beautiful to inspire this 
mad ‘Pearl of the Andhradesa’?” And it is to be 
regretfully recorded in passing, that, throughout 
this period, he had not got a “doctor deserving of 
the patient”, though it is remarkable how patiently 
he accommodated himself even to the veriest tyro 
in the field, whom Providence had thrown in his 
way. 

In this tragic drama, there was doubtless the 
part of Poverty which was, indeed, well played. The 
disease was such as would require, metaphorically 
speaking, elephants to eat ; for consumption, it is 
well-known, consumes quickly, and to counter-act 
its mischief, fresh supplies would be necessary to 
strengthen health and vanquish disease. But in his 
case, rank poverty was staring him not only in the 
face, but actively in the belly ! Of course, there were 
doles meted out now and then: but they were mere 
And, too, more than once he had even to 
i^^e -t^e^^pffers of help because of the ill-grace 
with whi^fi *^ey were surrounded. And, really- 
^f^kjng, it' a terrible problem as to how to get 
an'f^tRose ';^^al and trying times. And, more 
th^’ pri^, hisi^tters of the period refer to his want 
of f indiioe^ .as .f or instance: “I am now empty.” 
/.Better /d:'a3t^4^2— 27) . 
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“No improvement yet in health. No money. 
Absolutely penniless. Looking up to ‘Bamachandra,^ 
as usual, for something to turn up’' (Letter dated 
26 — 5— 2T). 

“6. Finance. — have Rs. 125 with me. Paddy 
nm out complete. Not even half bag”. (Letter 
dated &— 11— 27). 

A few friends, however, did their mite for help- 
ing him, among whom the names of Messrs. S. Sree- 
nivasa Iyengar, K. Nageswara Bao Pantulu, Desa- 
bhakta K. Venkatappayya Pantulu, and NadimpalU 
Subbaraju must be mentioned. 

It was in July 1927 that he wrote his “Last Will 
and Testament” to his Countrymen, the concluding 
portion of which reads thus: “My physical health is 
at present tending to the grave. But to all those 
concerned, I solemnly declare that, before I die, 1 
shall will away all the Ramnagar land to Sree Ko^ 
danda Ramaswamy and then only leave this physical 
body. But if, by chance, it is not going to happen 
before I die, I beg of my Andhra coimtrymen to con- 
sider this as my Will and Testament and kindly 
respect my wishes”. 

In November, there was a storing 
he himself describes in his letter darod 
“8. Recent storm: It just spar«A^ 

Pandal in front of my house (Di\MgM- 
more. The main house, howevertt^^ 
haved. But Ihe southern verandaJ^A 
the whole thing may give way at th^ s 
( 47 ) 
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vocation. Another shed also is gone. Only the covv- 
shed is remaining. If there is any sense left in me, 
I mnst either get out or put up a strong edifice. 

“Where shall I go to f Guntur means 30 or 40 
rupees a month for the house alone, if at all one 
could get onel Bapatla is better. I propose try- 
ing it. Otherwise Kuchinapudi for my wife and 
child and Madras or some hospital for myself (as I 
can’t stay at Kuchinapudi). God knows what is 
going to happen to me”. 

In the same letter, he wrote about his health : 
“Health still miserable. (I spat blood for three 

days, commencing on the storm-day - ) Cough 

worse. Anxieties continue. Hope vanishing. Faith 
shaky. Darkness ahead. I shall close”. 

And it was, really, a ‘closing’ too, of this Chap- 
ter of his life at Ramnagar* ; for, very soon, he 
packed up to Guntur to spend the remaining eight 
months of his life ; and he never stirred out of Gun- 
tur till the end. 

' 4 ; In the latter part of 1926, he experienced at Kuchina- 
pudi, Guntur and Bapatla, but every time he had to return to 
Ramnagar. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

^i'he End, which was but a Beginning (1928). 

s'!) sSafS 76-Q^cik> 

sSsiS sS>» TS^oek) o&tf 

&7S 

okil^VtSi aK'sT'A •C5)0'3o,fSC)Sb8r*^'y*ll 

(yrj<k8sSx>) 

And the end came, both for Gopalakrishna and 
our, story. 

He died on the 10th June, 1928, about 10A5 p.m. 

He prepared himself fully for that end, so, that 
when the final call came forth, he might not say that 
was not ready. 

Apart from the philosophic fortification to 
freely face death and conquer it — which, in his case 
was done as early as the Non-cooperation movement 
—there was an immediate preparation for his end, 
which extended over two to three months. 

For his financial needs, he sold away two or 
three plots of land and his books with which he pur- 
chased a site at Guntur and built a cottage. 

At last everything was ready; and Grihapmve- 
mm was decided upon the 81st May. It was th.e 
hottest part of the year ; hot winds were blowing day 
and night; doors and windows had still to be fitted 
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up ; aaid his friends were warning him not to risk a 
journey for a fortnight. But he was admant, for, he 
had finally decided upon his “reference in space,” 
i.e., the place where he had now to die ; and he int- 
plored of a casual visitor to get him a carriage. And 
inspite of his friends, he bolted away to his new 
abode I 

Once he went, his friends soon followed, to help 
the task of settling down which, owing to the dis- 
tance of the place from town, couldn’t have been an 
easy matter. 

With all that, Gopalakrishna made a good begin- 
ning, and very soon he picked up an admiring audi- 
ence of a couple of hudreds of the poorest men and 
women belonging to our lowest castes ; some of them 
had worked at his cottage and well ; several have 
heard of his reputation ; and others came out of curi- 
osity to see a dying Brahmin, who came near their 
quarters. And, too there were the Krishna Ashram 
or the depressed class school and the Jute mill ad- 
joining, whose good managers helped the transi- 
tion; and there were of course Messrs. K. V. L. N. 
Rao, S. V. Subba Rao, Machiraju and Mr. Vepa, 
all of whom were visiting him by turns. The ‘Ban- 
galore Acharyulu’ who attended upon him once pre- 
viously, was re-summoned for treatment; and thus 
he settled down finally to “ Peace if not Plenty,” in 
his final bode which was a cottage without doors, 
only the front one being hastily improvised just to 
“keep the dog from the door”. 

The summer ‘that year was very severe; the sun 
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shjoie fiercely over his last days on earth; and thfi 
poor and unfinished accommodation in his new 
abode made it particularly irksome in those days. 
Still, he was quite happy. And so full of life and 
humour he was that he invited, in honour of his Gri- 
hapravesam, all those two or three hundred poor 
men of the vicinity and at a cost of some forty or 
fifty Rupees, he fed them sumptuously and even 
arranged a nocturnal street-play for his and their 
entertainment. 

After Grihapravesam, he lived only for a fort- 
night more and it was a great struggle with death. 
For the life which had to live a full hundred years, — 
thanks to his unworthy Gurus, thanks to his unhappy 
home, thanks to his ungrateful people and patriots, 
thanks, too, to his own destiny which visited him in 
the form of an eating consumption, — had to be cut 
short to less than forty, and within the few days that 
still remained for him, the yet active remnants of 
what we call Life had to wage a deadly battle with 
the forces of ‘Death’. And it was now a fight to the 
finish. Gradually the relish for fo id had gone ; and 
a sort of convulsions began, which entwined his 
hands and feet, arms, legs and body all into one. It 
was accompanied with a terrible and, even for that 
great sufferer, quite unbearable pain. And each 
convulsion made him more hiunble than before. 
There was terrible cough and constant temperature 
throughout : and his end was actually expected to 
come on the 1st or 2nd of June. But he picked up 
a bit again ; or at least this phase of intense cholic 
became a normal feature after a f ^ days ; and even 
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while suffering thus,''Ve are told, he was indulging, 
during iatervay, in his tisual, pleasant sallies and 
merry, though now 'possibly iniich sub-dued, conver- 
sations with his friends, who had loyally been visit- 
ing him during those ddysV ' 

Meanwhile the day 6f reckoning had come: it 
was the 10th of’ June 1928; and, we are told that, by 
the rising 6r setting of the Moon, he said, was a 
crisis in his life. For the few days previously, the 
pain and suffering were not so intense, and that day 
also, which was a Sunday, he began nomally. 
Friends came in the morning and went back for 
their noon-day meal for they felt there was nothing 
serious — it was all a lull. But whence was that 
tiny, dark cloud towards thie evening, betokening a 
mighty stoim at handl It was 4 o’clock p.m., and 
convulsions began. None of the friends came; and 
he was in an agony. The Jute Mill Engineer 
dropped in casually, for an eyening chat; but he 
foimd Mrs. Gopalakrishna weeping. At once he 
went back to the Mill ; phoned up Messrs. N.V.L.N. 
Rao, S. V. Subbarao, everybody from the town ond 
the Municipality ; but strangely every one was out of 
doors. By about 5 p.m., the pain abated a bit; the 
Mill Manager went back and found Gopalakrishna 
quiet. The Doctor Acharyiilu came, with some 
friends ; he examined the pulse ; and felt it Was beat- 
ing steady. An hour later, Mr. Rao and others 
dropped in hurriedly; found him better; and for an 
hour or more, they all spent an usual, jolly com- 
pany. Everybody thought that all would still be 
well. Gopalakrishna alone had some doubts; he 
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cross-examined the Doctor about the pulse ; told him 
to speak the truth; and asked him point-blank 
whether the night would pass. The Doctor said he 
was sure of it. But the patient wouldn’t take any 
risks ; so he got a mat by his side ; commanded that, 
if necessity arose, he should be removed thereon; 
and shortly after, they all left. At about 9 p.m., 
Mr. Rao and company came back from the town; 
Gopalakrishna was still in his bed ; and there was 
nothing extraordinary to be noticed. But about 
10 o’clock, there was a fit again. Subba Rao and 
NTarasimharao could not even approach the patient; 
so intense was the suffering this time. After ten 
minutes of terrible hooping, a huge phlegm was spat 
out. A moment of respite; then it came again; 
cough and convulsion combined ; the Phlegm mount- 
ed up the neck; there it proved uncontrollab‘'e; 
he waved his hand ; was removed from the cot ; and 
he expired almost the same moment, about 15 minutes 
less 11. And the moon also set shortly after, as if in 
sympathy ! 


In that mid-dark night, in that solitary poor 
cottage, the now orphaned boy of five or six, was 
innocently sleeping; but the good and widowed wife 
was weeping over her irreperable loss ; while the few 
friends that were there suppressed their sorrow and 
sat silent. And none wept, (except the wife) ; mean- 
while came the battalion of his “poor relations”, his 
newly acquired neighbourhood of the poorest 
labourers of our lowest classes ; and every one of 
them, man, woman and child, stayed on the night, 
io express S3rmpathy with an y^lustrious soul, on 
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whose regal body they deeply gazed with wonder and 
grief, by the aid of that flickering death-lamp. 

The night wore away; one after another, many 
friends and people were gathered to pay their last 
Barshan to the hero now lying-in-state ; it was decid- 
ed that out of what were generally believed to be his 
wishes, the body should be conveyed to Ramnagar 
for cremation. Desabhakta and a few friends gave 
a little money; some buses and ears were requisition- 
ed; a band of music — ^which he loved so well all his 
life — ^was arranged ; and the Body, with an elongated 
Caste-mark, and decorated with green leaves, was 
placed in a car ; and the procession moved on, through 
village after village to Chirala. Enroute, the people 
paid their last homage to their illustrious leader, to 
whom they bowed and offered lighted lamps and 
gave cocoanuts and fruit-offerings. 

Ramnagar was reached by 4 p.m,, and already 
there were ten to fifteen thousand people assembled 
to honour their chief. The body was taken roimd 
Chirala and Perala in procession. And after its 
return to Ramnagar, there was torrential rain for 
an hour, as if Nature had wept! After the rain 
stopped, the last rites were performed, in a simple 
Brahminical manner. 

That was the «ud — ^the Physical end — of our 
twice dear, most esteemed and beloved Gopala- 
krishna. 

But the End of Gopalakrishna synchronised, in 
our view, with the Beginning of a new Spirit ; for, 
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in the place of Physical Gopalakrishna who i« 
dead and gone, stands now a mighty spirit, of a 
fuller, completed, perfected Ideal Gopalakrishna^ 
and just a year after, his death, on the lOth June 
1929, the same Ramnagar sands witnessed a Resur- 
rection, where it was sung: 

“Gopalakrishna is dead; long live the mighty 
Gopalakrishna ’s spirit 1” 


( 48 ) 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Gopalakrishna : I'he Man. 

In this Chapter we shall read of ‘Gopalakrishna 
the Man’ not only as a review of the general impres- 
sions created by our hero in the course of the former 
pages, but to serve as an aid for a strong grip over 
the real nature and character of Gopalakrishna and 
• his work. 

It is too saon perhaps for the world to judge the 
influence of Gopalakrishna upon the life and destiny 
of our people. Yet it can’t be rash to describe him 
as a Sadhaka, i,e. an experimenter in our real or 
religious life; and any future worker of the human 
laboratory in the Andhradesa, we are certain, must 
take up the work where he left it, whether it is in 
social reconstruction or political emancipation, hu- 
man thought Or world endeavour. 

In one word, he was at least a Brahmin, the 
Seeker — if not yet the Brahma, the Creator of 
Andhra Thought and Life. 

Nobody, of course, was more aware of his fail- 
ings and imperfections than ourselves; for, though 
“made in the image of God”, everything in him was 
still “limited, relative, laboured, discordant, de- 
formed, possessed by struggle, kept by sub^service 
to one’s possessions, lost by the transcience and 
insecurity from long holding”. 

But alongside'^this imperfection, there has all 
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along been in Mm “a craving and an inspiration 
towards perfection”. Finite as be was, he had 
always sought after the infinitude. 

“What he aspired to”, they say, “is the sign of 
what he may be” — ^what he wished to be, the indica- 
tion of what he may become. 

But what of his lack of Sadhana — ^want of dis- 
cipline? 

In Sadhana, there are two ways, one the Satru- 
Sadhana, and the other Mitra-Sadhana — the methods 
of the opposite and the apposite, as he himself des- 
cribed them. 

The common and ordinary run of mankind gene- 
rally adopts the latter of these, for they have all 
along been accustomed, like the Lanka’s weaver- 
women before Hanuman’s great Fire, to beg out 
imperfection to stay its terrible path. 

But Gopalakrishna chose a different method; 
and, while conscious of the ‘faults’ and ‘falls’ of the 
‘solitary pioneer’ in himself, he braved his breast to 
the steel of his opponents, and like an Akali, allowed 
himself to be worsted by their blows, nay, even 
struck by them unto death. 

The object, of course, was to test the mettle of 
his shield; and there is no doubt that, in his case, 
the “flesh proved too Weak”, an^he perished. But, 
we suppose, it is no more disparaging of him than 
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the case of a soldier who faces the enemy and suc- 
cumbs to his onslaughts. And even as the latter 
attains to T' €6T<tswcLrgtif Gopalakrishna’s Spirit now 
shines superb over alL 

Moreover, if, according to the highest concep- 
tions of Religion, all the world over, Death is but a 
continuation of Life, and when all the ego of the 
flesh is martyred on the flames of the pyre, where 
are those imperfections, Pray? And does he not 
now represent a mere Ideal, bereft of faults, shorn 
of all imperfections, grown into a fulness of Life, 
resolved into a complete victory over Death, “subli- 
mated”, as he himself had once put it, “into history 
if not yet into “mystery”? 

It is thus, we say, that he was the Seeker, the 
Brahmin in his life. And though death has tempo- 
rarily defeated his purpose, we find that he still 
lives, though in a real sense ; nay, he promises to pass 
into our immortals. 

For, we may be sure, never has Andhradesa pro- 
duced in recent times either a richer or more prolific, 
or grander or more superb Soul than Gopalakrishna. 

As an artist, he was himself a Rasika; and he 
also laid the foundations of a new Temple or Spiri- 
tual Art, including Dancing. 

As a dramatist, he was undoubtedly the hero of 
the Andhra stage during the short period of his con- 
tact with it in his early life. 
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As a musiciaai, he was himself no mean singer,* 
and he definitely turned the tide of the Andhra music 
towards the devotional and the religious. His 
singing of the Tharangams and Dasaradhi Satakam, 
for example, is acknowledged to be unrivalled on all 
hands. 


His mastery over the English and Telugu langu- 
ages perhaps forms a separate study by itself; while 
his extempore esi^ verses before Sree Ranga- 
nadha reveal the hold he had got even over the Sans- 
krit Muse. The revival of the ‘husbandship’ of the 
author over one’s language — “Vanee is my Ranee, 
or Queen” — as against the ‘Mathru-Bhasha’ — 
mother-tongue — cult obtaining aromid us, is peculi- 
arly his own among our recent writers. 

The volume of literary and other works left by 
Gopalakrishna is not very considerable, indeed; but 
the quality of what remains is certainly such as to 
rank him among the highest of our authors, in 
respect of sheer quality; while, as a critic, he has 
changed the destinies of Telugu Literature, Art, 
Poetry and Drama, by turning its vision from tha 
surface inwards. 

But it is as a conversationist that Gopalakrishna 
would live for ever; — and, ohl for a ‘Bozzy’ who 
could record his spoken word, which, alas I is now 
mostly lost! 

As an orator, an eminent countryman once do- 
dared him to be “the most won^rful orator he had 

~ * In Bagams, Ealyani was his great favourite. 
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heard in the world ; it is no wonder that he moved mil- 
lions'’. 

In Politics, every one has heard of his Chirala 
Perala Campaign which was really an attempt at 
running a parallel Government ; but that is perhaps 
but a small, though, indeed, a wonderful part of his 
political genius. And his place as a political thinker 
and w rker has yet to be adjudged. For example, 
his conception of political sovereignity viz., as the 
Father-hood of God over His people, and of its loca- 
ti n in the seats of His Throne, rather than in the 
King, King-in-Parliament, or even the ‘People’ of 
the current, western, political theory is potential of 
great, almost revolutionary changes in the scientific 
thought of the world’s p dity; while the theory ©f the 
husbandship — Bhu Pathithwam — of the ruler over 
the country is capable of supplying the required mo- 
tive-power for the emancipation of this unfortunate 
land. 

As a revivalist, he was responsible for the un 
earthing of a good many of our ancient traditions, 
including the Svirithi constitution; Hharmaic Law, 
Parishadic Sabha. the Palm-leaf address; “our Par- 
liamentary privileges”, entitling one to take liber- 
ties with an assembly with “ten moral, ten obscene 
and ten beautiful sayings”; the Sreemukham; Sap- 
thaham; Deekshasangham ; the Prabha; and even 
the Rs. 116 standard which he adopted for his Bowl 
has helped at least his successors in the art of begging 
and has permanQntly revived a tradition. In all these 
respects, he understood the language of the people 
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and risvived ideas and methods which have long 
shuinbcred in the land. 

In the field of Religion and Society, his Brah- 
mana synthesis is his greatest contribution to the 
Indian life and world thought ; and though not manj^ 
were found favouring it at the time when it was first 
propounded in 1922, it is a happy sign that the coun- 
try is coming more and more into line with his 
thought on the subject; and we hope the day is not 
far distant when Gopalakrishna wiU be proclaimed 
the Prophet of a new World-Harmony. 

As an organiser, his Ramadandu and Chirala 
experiments are two of the most wonderful in our 
recent history; and while we have no greater achieve 
ment to our credit in recent Andhra than the Chirala 
campaign, his Ramadandu has served as the model 
for the Hanuman Dal, Maha Virdal and even the 
Vanarasena of a latter adoption. And to those in the 
know, it may be of interest that while the North 
Indian imitation had to create two different organi- 
sations to cater to the Saivite and Vaishnavite sec- 
tions of our society, Gopalakrishna ’s Ramndardu 
was a recipe for both, irrespective of their soc< onal 
differences; nay, it had a place even for the Muslim 
in it, who was only a follower of Maulana Shankar- 
Ali and a worshipper of the Allah-TJpanishad ! 

As an intellectual of the highest eminence, he 
can be compared to such super-ijnen — and ala'i! that 
such intellects should have been away in 

tical turmoil ? — as Sree AurabindaHosh ; and if the 
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latter aspires to “divinise man”, GopalaJsrishna 
tried, in his own humble way, to “humanise the 
Gjds”; and while Sri Aurabindo dreamt of synthe- 
sising our Scriptures, as for instance when he said 
that hereafter our scriptures shall be the Veda, Ve- 
danta, Gita, Upanishad, Purana, Tantra and not 
excluding the Bible and the Koran ; Gopalakrishna 
had successfully harmonised the Gods of the world, 
when he converted the ‘Dasavataras’ of our ancient 
tradition into the ‘Dwadasa’ (Twelve) thus finding 
a place for Christ and Mohemad in the Pantheon of 
the Prophets of the world; and he also proclaimed 
as a basis for the new world’s Religion, a synthetic 
federation of the world’s existing faiths on the 
principle of the Swadharma of all, whiclT includes 
“the Hindu Dharma, Muslim Dharma, Christian 
Dharma, Parsee Dharma, Sikh Dharma etc.” And 
even his Brahmanism, is a more objective form of 
Sree Aurabindo’s jail-message of Sanatana Dharma 
or the Eternal Religion. 

As a man and friend, alasl he was peerless 
great. “You eat” he told a friend once, “and that 
fills my stomach”. And it did, indeed, too. 

And in society, he was the pink of manners and 
courtesy, though he added to the buoyancy and 
mirth of the company as none other could. 

Above aU, as a devotee, Gopalakrishna shines as 
the Prince of our Bhaktas. He believed in the doc- 
trine of Faith — BhaMi — as the only safe guide in 
this Kaliyuga or materialistic age, and choosing Sri 
Ramachandra as^ Ishta-Daivam, he related every- 
thing to Him and tried to fill the world ’vith His 
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Glory. He read ‘Rama’ in Politics, and Swaraj 
meant to him not only Bama-Ba j, but even the letters 
‘Ra-ma’ were interpreted as ‘Ra is Rajyam’ and 
‘ma is sSirSQ , i.e. is ours’; he sensed Rama in our 

Art, and said the only work of Art worth the name 
in Andhra is a Ramalayam — a temple for God; in 
language, because the mistress of Telugu letters is 
the daughter-in-law of Sri Ramachandra; in Volun- 
teer organisation, which came to him as the Rama- 
dandu; in village-building as Ramnagar; in hartal, 
which meant to him a Rama-Bhajana; in currency, 
as ‘Rama-Raseedulu’; and the Flag as Hanumad- 
dhwaja; — and all action was Bamaharyam and all 
existence full of Ramachandra. 


In all these respects, we are ready to confess 
that his achievement was still small, even crude and 
incomplete; but it is necessary to remember that he 
was concerned only with ideals and not yet with the 
outer, actual existing realities, which was due to cer- 
tain obvious limitations of Time and circumstance in 


the country ; and, moreover, if we remember that not 
only he died at a very early age, inside of forty, but 
even while he lived, he was easily the most maligned 
misunderstood and even persecuted man of Andhra- 
desa, and also bear in mind what the best of us had 


been at the age of thirty-nine; what 
Gandhi was at 39; what an Aurabin^ 
39; we can imagine what our Gop^ 
capable of, if he was bom in l^ettey)^ 
had he lived on to a maturer 
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SWASTHl 

**Peacs he unto all men! 

Maty the Kings rule justly! 

Plenty &ver to Brahmin and the Cow! 

Blisis to all worlds! 

Mo/y Parjanya send forth timely rains! 

May the Earth yield plentiful crops! 

May the curse of the Cou/ntry he gone! 

And the Brahmin he without fear! 

May the childless heget diildren! 

Those with sons heget grandsons! 

May the poor become rich! 

And every one live on for a hundred a/utumns!** 
Aum! That! Sath! 

Swasthi Sree Krishnarpanamasthu. 
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